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Art. L—OUR INDIAN AFFAIRS.* 
By Rev. Joun ©. Lownie, D. D., New York City. 


WE give this paper a title taken from the official phrase in use 
at Washington. Each house of Congress has its Committee of 
Indian Affairs, and one of the Bureaus is so called in the De- 
partment of the Interior. The publications referred to below 
will serve to bring several Indian matters of moment to our con- 
sideration ; a brief notice of these Reports may be of interest to - 
our senders. The first two of them have probably seldom fallen 
under their notice. The Report of the Commissioner of Indian ” 
Affairs, and its accompanying papers, furnish a great amount 
and variety of information concerning Indian matters. Its. 
index, a new and valuable feature in these Reports, contains 
the names of one hundred and twenty-nine tribes of Indians, 
some of them so divided into separate bands as to make fifty- 
eight more ; in all, nearly two huadred tribes or independent 


bands are treated of in this volume. This is done on no uni- 


form plan, with details often not well arranged, and far from 
being complete, yet sometimes full and clear. The Report of — 
the Commissioner himself, Gen. F. A. Walker, must be excepted 

from this remark ; it is one of the ablest of these Indian Com- 
missioner Reports, occupying the first hundred pagés of the 


* Annual Report of thé Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary ot the 
Interior, for the year 1872. Washington. 8 vo., pp. 471. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the President of 
the United States, 1872. Washington. 8 vo., pp. 202. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Presented to the General Assembly, 
May 1873, ine 
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book, and it makes one regret that the services of its author 
could not have been retained by the Government. As will be 
seen further on, neither the country nor the Indians are well 
served in a method of official administration which places duties 
of the highest moment in the hands of a mere bureau officer, 
and then gives him the salary of a clerk. 

This report gives a general idea of the Indian Policy, so 
called, of the Government, showing its two-fold application to 
the peaceful or friendly tribes, and to those which are savage 
or hostile ; with remarks on the use of the military, the tem- 
porizing treatment often called for, and other topics ; followed 
by a general statement of the present situation and condition of 
the Indians, in the different States and Territories. It is of 
course impossible to give here any satisfactory account of this 
information, our mits being quite inadequate; but we may 
note, in passing, the Commissioner’s estimate of the Indian 
population. Not counting the 80,000 natives of Alaska, 300,000 
will include all that are left of the once numerous Aborigines of 
this country—living east of the Mississippi, 2bout 32,500; in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and the Indian Territory, 70,650 ; in Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming and Idaho Territories, 65,000; in Nevada 
and the Territories of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
' Utah, 84,000 ; in California, Oregon and Washington, 48,000. 
About one half of the Indians are settled on reserved lands, and 
are under the control of their Agents ; 95,000 make occasional 
visits to their Agencies, but are mostly engaged in hunting or 
fishing ; and 55,000 never visit an agency, are little under the 


control of the Government, but are mostly peaceful. “ As to/ 


tw" 


civilization, . . . as follows: civilized 97,000; semi-civilized, . 


125,000 ; wholly barbarous, 78,000.” 

The report next gives a tabular view of the organization of 
the Indian service, showing that 878 persons are employed in the 
different Agencies, as clerks, physicians, teachers, farmers, 
blacksmiths, &c., whose compensation amounts yearly to $564,- 
360. If the salaries of the Superintendents and Agents, not 
here reported, were included, over $100,000 more should be 
added, and $59,080 for the Indian Bureau in Washington, mak- 
ing upwards of $700,000 for salaries in the Indian service. To 
this must be added some millions for the purchase of supplies 
under the treaties with the Indians, and tens of miliions for 
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every little “Indian war,” provoked often by men who find large 
gains from such expenditure of the country’s funds. It is a 
costly thing, this Indian department of our Government. 

Returning to the Report we find a statement of the Indian 
Service ; then the Religious Societies and the Statistics of the 
Agencies assigned to Missionary Boards for nomination ; the 
Indians and the Railroads ; Indian Lands; Legislation for the 
Indians of the previous year; Military Operations ; Special 
Commissions—(a subject that needs some consideration, we 
think); Indian Delegations visiting Washington; Legislation 
recommended. These matters are treated with various degrees 
of completeness, and the Report, as a whole, is a satisfactory 
document. Its writer evidently intends to deal fairly and kindly 
by the Indians, and considerately as well as conservatively by 
the white people,—doing justly by all. 

The rest of the volume is an omnibus—“Papers accompanying 
the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872.” Nearly 
a hundred pages are given to the reports of gentlemen appointed 
as “Commissioners” for special purposes, their warrant of ap- 
pointment usually appearing to be the “request” for their ser- 
vices of some government officer of high grade. Nearly two 
hundred pages of reports of Superintendents and Indian Agents 
contain a vast number of details, referring to the condition of 
each tribe or band, ranging from a high to a very low degree 
of value. Over seventy pages follow giving tabulated sta- . 
tistics—of the number of Indians on reservations, enumerated. 
by tribes or bands, specifying males, females, boys and girls in 
school, etc.; their property, acres cultivated, kinds and value of 
crops, and also of stock, houses—frame or log. These returns 
show 97,500,000 acres reserved, 273,753 acres cultivated by 
Indians, 2,449 frame houses, 12,718 log houses, 265,965 bushels 
of wheat, 6,894,716 bushels of corn, 231,842 bushels of oats, 
513,453 bushels of potatoes, over 11,000 bushels of barley and 
rice. Then follow tabulated statements respecting the Funds 
held by the Government for the Indians. These extend through 
many pages, and foot up as follows: Annualsum to meet stipu- 
lations allowed, but liable to be discontinued, $2,154,874 ; amount 
needed for payment of limited annuities, $15,819,310 ; amount 
of permanent annual liabilities, $371,776, and to provide for 
these, amount held in trust, $6,524,048. These financial statistics 
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are given with great fullness of detail, and apparently with per- 
fect exactness. They deserve and will well repay careful study. 

The second and third of these Reports can receive but a brief 
notice here. The Board of Indian Commissioners is composed, 
as our readers are aware, of gentlemen of high standing in busi- 
ness and benevolent circles, who serve without pecuniary re- 
muneration. Their duties, as prescribed in the Act of Congress 
constituting this Board, relate to the purchase of supplies for 
the Indians, and they have already effected the most beneficial 
changes in this matter. It is no longer practicable for unscru- 
pulous contractors, in concert with corrupt officials, to defraud the 
country of immense sums of money, and the danger of outbreaks 
by the Indians for the impositions practiced upon them have 
been equally lessened. The province of the Board seems to 
have been practically enlarged so as to embrace other things. 
This Report goes over, in some respects, the ground more fully 
covered by the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but 
gives prominence to the work of Christianizing and civilizing the 
Indians. In addition to the proceedings, and remarks on various 
subjects, of the Board itself, or of some of its members, we find here 
statements concerning Indian \Agencies) and many miscellaneous 
papers. There is much in this volume that possesses only tran- 
sient interest, but ene such letter as that of General Sully, on 
page 180, cannot be too well weighed; and there are other 
letters of special value. This Report is throughout in sympathy 
with the missionary work of the churches for the Indians. 

‘The third of these Reports represents the element of church 
work for this people. Its twelve pages concerning the Indian 
Missions of the Board may be taken as applicable, in greater or 
less degree, to the measures pursued by various denominations 
of Christians for the spiritual benefit of the Aborigines—all con- 
ducing directly to their civilization. This missionary work has 
been in progress many years, and has often been without much 
apparent fruit ; yet it has been the main agency for good among 
most of the Indians now classed as civilized, as is evident in 
the case of the Senecas, the Cherokees and others. 

‘We come now to the main object of this paper, which is to 
consider how the Country can best order its relations to the In- 
dians, and then what more the Church should do for them. 
This object will not require the discussion of the policies and 
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measures of former years, though the humane intention of our 
General Government in its treatment of the Indians from the 
beginning should be fully recognized. We need not dwell on the 
evils they have suffered from our countrymen, but it is well for 
us to remember that these have commonly sprung from narrow 
and oppressive State legislation, from unprincipled officials, and 
still more from the contact of the worst class of white people 
with the Indians on the frontiers. The general aim of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, representing well in this respect the 
country as a whole,has been marked by the spirit of conciliation 
and kindness. We give all honor to the Indian policy of peace 
pursued bythe President ; but its special features, in the method 
of appointing Indian Agents and the constituting of a Board of 
Indian Commissioners, form its chief new elements, and .the 
practical importance of these can hardly be overrated ; the 
general policy of humane treatment remains what it always has 
been. Indeed, it may be questioned whether some of our earlier 
Presidents did not express stronger pacific purposes than the pub- 
lic sentiment of our day would sustain; see the policy of Washing- 
ton, in Sparks’ Life, page 432: “‘ He aimed to conciliate them by 
good usage, to obtain their lands by fair purchase, to make treaties 
with them on terms of equity. and reciprocal advantage, and 
strictly to redeem every pledge. . . . But their faithlessness, 
ravages and murders were not to be tolerated, from whatever 
cause they arose. After failing at every attempt at pacification, 
he was convinced that war was the only alternative.” This was 
the true policy of peace. Still stronger is the language of Jefferson 
—see his works, passim. We cite a few words from his speech 
to the Ottawa, Chippewa, Pottawatamie, Wyandot, and Seneca 
chiefs, April 22, 1808 : ‘ Your lands are you own ; your right to 
them shall never be violated by us; they are yours to keep or 
sell as you please. . . . You are always free to say ‘No,’ [to the 
requests to buy their land], and it will never disturb our friend- 
ship for you.” Jefferson advocated the principle involved in 
our modern phrase, that it is better to feed the Indians than to 
fight them, when he said, in a letter to Charles Carrolton, April 
15, 1791, “ The most economical as well as the most humane 
conduct towards them is to bribe them into peace, and to retain 
them in peace by eternal bribes,” and then he goes on to depre- 
cate a recent military expedition against them, as costing 
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enough “for presents on the most liberal scale for one hundred 
years.” 

It is, however, the living questions of the hour that must now 
engage public attention. Among these, incredible as it may 
seem, we meet the idea of extermination; flippant speakers and 
writers rejoice over “ the dead Indian” as their typeof perfection ; 
more earnest men wish they were “out of the way ;” others still 
would fold their hands and “let them pass away ;” covetous men 
want their land, and do not care by what means its possession 
can be secured; many who would do them no harm yet regard 
them only as objects of fear and aversion. All these shades of 
opinion end in a common result—the extinction of the Indian 
race. It must be owned that some things seem to justify this 
direful theory. The wild Indians are mostly savages, cruel, 
treacherous,—people whose vicinity awakens only feelings of ap- 
prehension and even terror. They, and far too many of the half- 
settled tribes, are most undesirable neighbors, idle, lazy, thievish, 
dirty, every way disagreeable—the furthest removed from “the 
noble red men” of our writers of romance. Nevertheless, they 
are men of like passions with us, capable of improvement, and of 
living a Christian life. As to “killing them off,” or “shooting 
them down like wolves,’ we have not so learnt the Jesson of 
humanity, to say nothing of religion. We are a civilized people. 
We do not sanction murder, violence, nor inhumanity. We can- 
not adopt even the policy of doing nothing, letting them pass 
away, only punishing them for acts of violence against white 
people—a part of the theory of extermination, a policy worthy 
of him who asked, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” This method 
does not meet the exigencies of the case. It does not save the 
lives of our own people, nor protect our advancing railroads, 
nor make the wilderness to become a fruitful field ; it does not 
make friends and fellow-citizens of those who are capable of be- 
coming intelligent, industrious, well-ordered Christian people. 

As a means to this end, we can no longer adopt the theory of 
regarding the Indian tribes as foreign or independent powers, 
with whom our Government should form treaties. Whatever may 
have been expedient at the beginning of this century, it is not 
now best, either for the Indians or for ourselves, to conduct our 
intercourse with them upon this idea; though we should cer- 
tainly fulfil all the engagements we have made with them by 
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treaty. We note with some surprise the reports of some of the 
“Commissioners” in the second of these volumes, which refer to 
negotiations which look like the old-fashioned treaties. This 
kind of proceeding may well be regarded as obsolete. It may 
answer a temporary purpose, but in the end it will probably 
embarrass all parties. A “Commissioner” may obtain several 
hundred thousand acres of land from some tribe, on the promise 
that the Government will pay some hundred thousand dollars, 
the Senate to approve the arrangement; but the money thus 
payable may do more harm than good, falling mainly, as it will, 
into the hands of a few self-appointed chiefs and head men. 
The land not thus purchased, and impliedly confirmed as Indian 
territory, may not be the best reserve either for the Indians or 
the white people. And at any rate this matter should not 
be settled by piece-meal, as we shall see presently. On the 
other hand, we cannot yet deal with the Indians as in many re- 
spects good American citizens. Those amongst them who have 
become intelligent and industrious, in a word, civilized, should 
be admitted to the rights of citizenship. We need be embar- 
rassed by no doubts on this subject. Whatever reasons may 
have led to the clause in the Constitution excluding “Indians 
not taxed” from the count of our people in the apportionment 
of members of Congress, these reasons should equally weigh 
against the enumeration of any other non-taxed elass; but the 
clause itself clearly implies that Indians who are taxed are to 
be counted, and so recognized as citizens. The theory that the 
Indians are foreigners has no place in the Constitution, and our 
action on this theory has been merely a usage which was appar- 
ently proper at the time. Our States will readily accord to 
them the rights of’ citizenship as soon as they are prepared for 
it ; some of the States, we believe, have already admitted them 
to these rights. But in regard to Indians not yet civilized— 
especially to those who are still in a savage or wild state, the 
idea of citizenship is inadmissible. They ought, however, to 


- be placed under the protection of law, and certainly their tes- 


timony should not be excluded in judicial cases. That they could 
be held and treated as responsible to our courts of justice for 
their conduct does not seem practicable, considering their ignor- 
ance of our language, their own dialects unknown to most of our 
magistrates, their habits of life, their want of acquaintance 
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with the elementary principles of our legal system. Still, they 
must not be left in a lawless state, and they need not be so left, 
as will appear further on. 

The true idea of the relation between the country and the 
Indians is now that of Guardian and Wards. Not in every strict 
legal particular, but in the general sense expressed by Black- 
stone, who describes a guardian as having “charge of the main- 
tenance and education of the minor,” or as defined in one of 
our dictionaries, “who has the custody or property of .. . .a 
person who is incapable of managing his own affairs ;” so, a 
ward is “one who is guarded.” This relation in the case before 
us has grown up as naturally almost and as inevitably as that 
between the State and its orphan, lunatic and pauper classes of 
people. It is Christian guardianship that is needed now, to be 
exercised on broad views of statesmanship, looking to the wel- 
fare of the people of all classes, white or red, but ever aiming to 
do what is wise, humane and just towards its Indian wards. On 
this basis, we believe, all Indian questions can best be solved ; 
on any other, we do not see how they can be well settled. 

This theory, and any theory, must stand the test of practical 
difficulties. First among these is the question of land. The 
possession of the land now occupied in some measure as “reser- 
vations,” and in larger measure.not occupied in any definite 
sense by roving Indians, lies at the foundation of many of our 
Indian troubles, and tests severely our own character as a 
Christian nation. Jefferson truly said in 1786, “The want [of 
attention to the rights of Indians, chiefly in respect to their 
land] is a principal source of dishonor to the American charac- 
ter,” and so it has been too often since his day. The Indians 
themselves, the railroad companies, the speculators in lands, 
the hardy laboring men ever pressing to the front, are all in- 
volved in the settlement of this subject. Let us ask, how 
would a guardian, at once wise, benevolent, and sufficiently 
powerful, act in this matter? He would, to begin, certainly 
fulfill to the letter all his own engagements, and take not an acre 
from any ward to whom he had assigned it, without his own full 
and free consent. But, to go to the basis of title or ownership 
of the land, in all regions not closed against inquiry by his own 
acts, we can hardly believe that such a guardian would recog- 
nize his Indian wards as having anything more than a posses- 
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sory right to the land. Such right was important to them, when 
they depended on the chase for subsistence, but it is of little 
value when the buffalo or the deer no longer rewards their skill. 
On the method of supporting themselves by industry, which they 
must henceforth adopt, a few hundred good acres are worth 
more to their owner than hundreds of square miles held as a 
hunting ground. 

The setting apart of land in reserve for the Indians will of 
necessity have to be continued. The Government, having the 
right of eminent domain, and acting as public guardian in this 
case, should make the selection of these reserves so as to secure 
homes for the Indians on land capable of yielding them a sup- 
port, and so placed as make the intervention of military force 
if need be readily practicable. No more mistakes should be 
made, as in placing the Winnebagoes at Crow Creek and the 
Navajoes at the Bosque Redondo—costing the country millions 
of dollars and the Indians’ great suffering and discouragement, 
and ending in their removal at great expense to new reserves— 
all attributable to the want of intelligent consideration by the 
Government officials, if not to less creditable reasons. Almost 
equally to be shunned is the mistake of making the reservation 
too large, giving to afew thousand Indians a district as large 
as the State of New Jersey. ‘These reserves should be chosen, 
not only for the benefit of the Indians, but also with reference to 
military operations, which will be indispensable for a time in 
the government of wild tribes, and the protection of the peace- 
ful Indians. A carefully considered line of policy should be 
adopted in this matter, at the earliest day; the hasty though 
well meant action of “ Commissioners,” Agents, or military 
officers, does not meet the exigencies of the case. Their action 
may still be of much use under the direction of the Government, 
but it should be conformed to the requirements of a wise and 
comprehensive policy, and not sporadic, partial, embarrassing 
in the future, often doing great harm, as in the Bosque Redondo 
case already mentioned. The reserved land should be allotted 
to Indian families in severalty, a suitable tract to each, with title 
inalienable unless by the consent of the Government. Then should 
follow ‘the encouragement of farming, stock raising, &c., the 
fostering of schools, and especially: the encouragement of the 
religious and benevolent agencies of our Missionary Boards. 
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All directly religious efforts for the conversion of the Indians 
should of course be made at the expense of the churches; but 
the government may well charge itself with the cost of education, 
providing suitable buildings, paying the salaries of the teachers, 
etc., in a word, sustaining to the Indians in education the rela- 
tion which most of our State Governments sustain to our common 
school system. It may well admit the co-operation of our Mis- 
sionary Boards, calling on them to nominate persons for appoint- 
ment as teachers, providing them with houses free of rent, but 
in no case giving them land in fee. Other matters of detail 
would of course receive due consideration. 

On the reservations, the United States Indian Agent repre- 
sents the government, but his functions need to be defined, his 
authority limited, his official course regulated by statute, as far as 
possible. Perhaps too much is now left to the mere discretion of 
these important officers. We would give them the functions of our 
magistrates, empowering them to hold courts of limited jurisdic- 
tion, their proceedings being of record, and to be reviewed by 
superior cflicers appointed for the purpose. All this requires 
what has been too long delayed, the enactment of laws,—the 
fewer, the simpler, the more easily understood and enforced, the 
better for all parties. We cannot expect good results from the 
absence of law among the Indians, as is at present the case in 
too many tribes; their usages make a poor substitute for good 
laws. In this matter, we should think, the best legal minds of 
the country, under the direction of the best common-sense, might 
find an interesting sphere of study, and render invaluable service 
to our poor wards. 

The intervention of the military power would no doubt have 
.to be invoked, even under the most humane guardianship,—in- 
deed, as a resource of humanity itself. The reserves being prop- 
erly grouped, and military posts chosen with reference to proba- 
ble duty, no large part of our army need be held in readiness for 
Indian service. Indians in some tribes are now employed as 
policemen, to good purpose. We would employ them as soldiers 
also in the regular army, in rank and file, with promotion for 
good conduct to the grade of sergeant or even higher ; enlisting 
those who can understand the few English words needed, and 
taking them from the settled and civilized or semi-civilized tribes ; 
continuing, however, in central positions detachments of the 
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troops as now organized. ‘These native soldiers would make 
splendid troops, as was abundantly shown during the late Rebel- 
lion ; even in the recent Modoc conflicts our Indian allies seem to 
have rendered the best service on the side of the authorities. Such 
soldiers would seldom desert the service, and so an immense ex- 
pense to the government would be avoided; they would rarely in- 
vade the purity of Indian homes orso maltreat theirown peopleas 
to bring on the outbreaks which now frequently occur from this 
cause; they would be themselves in a good school, learning 
habits of obedience to authority, respect for each othev’s rights, 
punctuality, neatness in dress. We would not have them arrayed 
in full regimentals, but merely in the simplest military costume ; 
perhaps the old Indian hunting shirt, not dissimilar to the French 
blouse, with slight trimming or ornament, would make the best 
uniform. The example of the British, governing India largely 
by its own natives as soldiers, will not apply in some material 
respects to the case before us ; but in other respects, especially 
referring to the Hill troops, or Irregular Battalions, with but 
few European officers to each, we think this example instructive 
and worthy of imitation. We would of course wish our Indian 
military force to be organized, equipped and trained by our ac- 
complished military officers on an American basis, not on that 
of British India, with all the adaptations which our special cir- 
cumstances require. All this we suppose to be included in the 
idea of a wise and humane guardianship. Without protection 
and peace, the Indians can no more reach settled prosperity 
than a community of prisoners or lunatics unguarded. 

All these things should be so ordered as to lead to the result 
of the Indians becoming disbanded, losing their tribal relations, 
as soon as they are civilized. I. It is not advisable in this 
country to foster class sections among our people ; we want here 
no Irish, no German, no Indian party. 2. Our politicai system 
is comprehensive and flexible enough to embrace people of all 
nationalities and fuse them in a common brotherhood. 3. In- 
dians, once intelligent, moral and industrious, will make as good 
citizens as any other people. 4. Our States will readily grant 
them, when so qualified, the rights of citizenship; or else incur 
the risk of having a useless, improvident, burdensome class of 
persons to be governed by force and supported by charity. 
5. We can see no reason for not leaving this matter of citizen- 
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ship to be settled by the common principles which control politi- 
cal rights in this country. 

If, however, the Indians do not become civilized, and fitted 
to be citizens, abandoning tribal relations, and seeking their 
support like other people in whatever pursuits they may choose, 
then we have a more difficult problem to consider—What shall 
be done with the uncivilized tribes? Those of them who are 
savage and wild, we apprehend, must be dealt with under the 
general idea of prisoners, somewhat at large. They must be re- 
strained by sufficient power, and not allowed to prey on other 
Indians nor on white people. There is little use in trying to 
reason with savages; it is uo part of any true “peace policy” 
from the time of Washington downward, to withdraw the wmili- 
tary arm from the settlement of Indian questions ; but we now 
see clearly that this policy of armed peace involves feeding the 
wild Indians. They cannot be expected to remain quiet in 
restricted territorial limits if they are starving. And it is far 
less expensive to the country to send them needed supplies of 
beef and flour than to keep up costly military, and still more 
costly commissariat, establishments for incessant Indian wars. 
On the plan of supplying their wants, small detachments of 
troops will suffice to keep the peace. We agree with the late 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that thisis a low view of a 
grave state of public interests, but as a provisional arrangement 
it is certainly wise for us and humane for the savages. It is 


dealing with them as we deal with prisoners in our penitentaries, 


restraining them, and supplying their wants. And then, our 
good Government acting towards them uprightly and in good 
faith, on a liberal policy, and our benevolent people going 
amongst them as traders and friends, giving particular kindness 
to their children, we may confidently hope for a great change in 
their character. Before long they will pass from the condition 
of wild Indians to that of somewhat settled if not yet civilized 
communities—such, for example, as most of the tribes now liv- 
ing in Nebraska. These tribes are living on reservations, cer- 
tainly to their great advantage in many respects. Yet they 
cannot and do not feel settled. Their reserves are but islands 
in the midst of the white population. Too many of their-neigh- 
bors covet their land. The Omahas, for example, men, women 
and children, about 1,000 souls, the remnant of the tribe, have 
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reserved land, of a quality equal to any in the State, and 
capable of supporting a population of 50,000 engaged in farm- 
ing. They owe their large advance over other tribes to mission- 
ary labor amongst them. But still too many of them live in 
earthen lodges, and their cultivation of the ground, with an 
occasional exception, is net worth describing. These Omahas 
would be in better circumstances if they removed to the Indian 
Territory. Their land, 345,600 acres, would sell for a good 
price ; every dollar of the proceeds of sale should be held by the 
Government in trust for them, after deducting the expense of 
removal, which need not require a large sum. In their new 
home they would be in better circumstances than they can 
expect to be in Nebraska. And the same is true, no doubt, of 
other tribes, now somewhat settled, but not civilized. 

The Indian Territory, we have thought for years, might be- 
come the home of all the Indians in our States and Territories, 
excepting those prepared to give up their tribal condition and to 
become citizens. This Territory is so large and it has a soil 
and climate so excellent, that it could easily support three times 
as numerous a population as all the Indians, and still have fewer 
inhabitants than are found in the State of Missouri, which lies 
partly on its northern boundary. There are many and difficult 
questions in connection with this Territory, which cannot here 
be considered. Its relations to the general government, its 
geographical position as to our railroad system, its inter-tribal 
interests, its questions of land in common or in severalty, and 
as to the districts to be assigned to tribes that may wish to live 
within its boundaries—these we must leave in abeyance. But 
we must not forget that this territory is held by certain tribes 
on the faith of the Government expressed in repeated treaties; — 
it has been conveyed to the Indians in the most unqualified 
terms for perpetual possession. Every condition entered into 
by our Government must be fulfilled) No change is to be thought 
of, excepting such as may be made with the consent of the In- 
dians, freely given. No grants of lands to railroads should be 
made by Congress in its bounds any more than in the State of 
Pennsylvania. No white person should be allowed the right of 
residence, except in special cases with the consent of the. In- 
dians. It has long been supposed by many, especially before 
the late Rebellion when slavery existed in this Territory, that 
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eventually an Indian State could be created, and the districts 
occupied by different tribes would then become counties. Though 
some of the Indians would prefer a Confederation, each tribe 
remaining independent, yet for reasons already suggested, this 
project should not be adopted. But this fine Territory must be 
kept for the red men now there, and we hope it can become the 
abode of other tribal Indians, until a state of things better for 
them as well as for us brings to pass a change from special Ter- 
ritorial to our common State condition. As the case now stands, 
we see no alternative but that of testing the experiment of fos- 
tering this Indian community, unless we would break the sacred 
faith of the country as pledged to this people. We regard it as 
an experiment. In the end one of two things will come to pass— 
the experiment will be so manifestly a failure that all parties, 
the best of the Indians included, will be prepared for some great 
change as a matter of inevitable public necessity; or else, the 
experiment will succeed so well, that the then civilized and 
Christian people of this Territory will take their stand on the 
common broad basis of the other States, and be welcomed as 
equal sharers of our American heritage. 

We must look for a moment at the administrative methods by 
which the Government as the guardian of this people is fulfilling 
its high trust. Here the first thing that strikes us with surprise 
is that such great, varied, costly and difficult matters should be 
placed in the care of a mere bureau of one of the Departments, 
superintended by a subordinate officer. The Secretary of the De- 
partment is indeed held responsible for the proper administra- 
tion of Indian Affairs by this bureau. For a long time, the In- 
dian bureau was placed in the War Department, expressing, we 
suppose, the idea of many persons then and since that the chief 
function of the Government towards the Indians was to fight 
them! This bureau was afterwards very wisely placed in the 
Department of the Interior, where it now remains, and where it 
receives as full a measure of supervision from the head of the 
Department as can be given to it by a Secretary, who has also 
to superintend the Pension, General Land, Patent, Census, Edu- 
cation, and other matters of national interest, some of them of 
broad import and multitudinous details. So far as able and up- 
right statesmanship is concerned, the Indian Department need 
desire no better Secretary than the gentleman now at the head 
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of the Department of the Interior ; but it seems manifest that it 
should be a Department, not a Bureau, with its Secretary re- 
ceiving the full salary of such high office, and held responsible 
for iis administration, in like manner as other Secretaries of 
Departments. The large outlay of public money in our Indian 
Affairs itself would warrant this arrangement—an outlay likely 
to increase for some time. But it is chiefly for the varied and 
difficult duties requiring the attention of the Government that it 
is expedient. We may believe that after a number of years 
these duties will cease, the Indians being then citizens; but 
these affairs now have come to such a state as to affect seriously 
some of our largest business interests, especially those connected 
with railroads and the settlement of our ever advancing white 
population ; to involve the peace of our frontier communities 
more than in former years, and thereby the lives of many per- 
sons, both white and Indian; and more than ever to color with © 
bright or dark shades the reputation of the country itself. We 
would place one of the best statesmen in the nation at the head of 
this Department; and the people may reward with the highest 
honors him who shall conduct these Indian Affairs to their right 
settlement. 

Without entering on the consideration of other points in the 
administration of our Indian Affairs, we may refer briefly to the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and to the Indian Agents, not 
to examine their functions, but to suggest two or three practical 
matters. We regard the appointment of the Indian Board as a 
marked step forward, It seems desirable to increase the num- 
ber of its members, so as to lessen the burden now resting on 
the Board by enabling it to work through sub-committees of its 
members, aud also to secure the aid of public men not mostly of 
the commercial class, but representing our professional and 
other classes, and particularly men of legislative and judicial 
experience. The country could no doubt obtain the services of 
such gentlemen, who would bring to the work the noble aims 
and disinterested zeal of the members now enrolled. We would 
not, however, place on this Board, nor in any office connected 
with Indian affairs, gentlemen of the clerical profession ; it is 
not expedient that the ministers of religion should receive 
offices or salaries from the Government in this service unless as 
teachers ; it is of some moment to guard against denominational 
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rivalry in these matters ; and there are laymen well qualified in 
sufficient numbers. The law enacted by Congress* last winter, 
which created a number of Visiting Inspectors, should be so 
modified as to place the nomination of these Inspectors in the 
charge of the Board of Indian Commissioners; otherwise these 
Inspectorships will become posts for mere politicians, often not 
in sympathy with the country in its purpose of civilizing the 
Indians, and perhaps even less friendly to the efforts of our 
religious people to Christianize them. As to the Indian Agents, 
a marked change for good has been already effected by the 
appointment of upright men on the nomination of the Mis- 
sionary Boards. Their salaries, to come at once to practical mat- 
ters, are by no means large for the service required, but if a 
house were provided for each, as at some of the Agencies, or a 
special grant to defray house rent, we should not care to see the 
salaries increased. They are more liberal now, when houses 
are provided, than the salaries of missionaries in the same 
tribes—men quite equal to Agents. The Agencies must not be 
“run” for the benefit of the Agents or employes, but of the 
Indians ; and there are thousands of men of Christian devoted- 
ness, and in all respects well-qualified, whose services can be 
obtained whenever the case is properly laid before them. Let 
us enter a protest, however, against the appointment of merely 
good men ; in no stations are men of capacity, business training, 
energy, and sterling common-sense more indispensable than in 
these Agencies. Only such men should be nominated by our 
Missionary Boards for appointment, only such men should be 
recommended to the Board for nomination. The Indian De- 
partment must remove unsuitable men, and the Missionary 
Boards should ask for their removal, but it is better to nominate 
for appointment only men who will not need to be removed. 
When the right men are found, their services should be retained 
as long as practicable. No change of administration at Wash- 
ingtor should be allowed to displace a well-qualified Agent ; 
and in order to this permanence in office, nothing should be 
made of political preferences in the appointment thereto, but 
the best men of all parties should be sought for these self-denying 
posts—self-denying if their duties are rightly performed. It is 
our conviction that no measure ever adopted by the Govern- 
ment is more benign in its practical influence on all our relations 
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with the Indians than the present method of nomination and 
appointment to these Agencies. 

We have but little space left for the second general subject, 
to inquire what more the Church can do for the Indians. First 
of all, our Christian people should discard the idea that it is a 
hopeless work to convert this people. They are not “a soft 
race,” like the Sandwich Islanders, but possess a wonderful 
degree of native energy, endurance, and capacity of improve- 
ment. They are not a people destined to “die out,” unless 
through the vices and mal-treatment of the white people ; on the | 
contrary, where they come under Christian influences they in- 
crease in number, as witness the Cherokees, Choctaws, Semi- 
noles, and others ; and where they become even partially settled, 
they do not decrease, as is shown by the Omahas, Winnebagoes, 
and Navajoes. But were we to concede their short existence as 
a race, we shall only find a stronger plea for giving them the 
benefits of our holy religion without delay, Next, the Christian 
churches of this country should recognize the special claims of 
this poor people upon their prompt and vigorous benevolence. 
By how many bonds are we related to them—of neighborhood, 
of almost exclusive access, of indebtedness for land once theirs, 
of manifold good for evils inflicted on them by our countrymen ; 
of the highest obligation of all, that of seeking their eternal 
well-being? The happiest results have already followed the 
missionary efforts of different churches ; thousands of converts 
are enrolled as communicants, and beautiful have been many 
Christian lives, and many peaceful deaths, of Indian church 
members. 

All our Christian denominations should take a part in the 
work of Indian evangelization. We would have them all repre- 

a sented in the Indian Agencies ; and to lessen sectional feeling 
y we would assign some of the nominations to Agencies for nor- 
thern and northwestern tribes to denominations as yet unhappily 
only southern in their organization, and vice versa. Whether our 
churches should conduct their missions to the Indians through 
their Home Conferences and Associations, like the Methodists 
and Baptists, or their Foreign Boards, like the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, or an Indian Commission, like the Epis- 
copalians, or a Quarterly or Yearly Meeting, like the Friends, 
we deem to be a matter of —e interest—provided in every 
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ease the work of supporting missionaries, teachors, schools, ete., 
be conducted with efficiency and thoroughness. We fear there 
are great defects in this respect in existing missions. And there 
are numerous tribes nct yet reached by missionary laborers, 
We close with the hope that special consideration may be given 
to the case of this people, who, if they ever receive the gospel, 
wust receive it at tho hands of our Amorican Churches. 


Arr. LL—THE SINFULNESS OF SELFISHNESS. 
By Laveens PL Hiexox, D.D., LL.D., Amherst, Mass. 


SELFISHNESS is ever sinful, but it works itself out in ditferent 
degrees of enormity ; and it will open this subject the most fav- 
erably in the direction we design to discuss it, to give some ex- 
amples which rise from incipient openings of selfishness upwards 
to that state of wickedness which has become incorrigible and 
unpardonable. 

After the miracle of feeding the tive thousand, given in the 
6th chapter of John, Jesus and his disciples passed over to Caper- 
naum on the opposite side of the Sea of Galilee. The people 
in great multitudes, learning of his departure, took shipping and 
passed over also seeking for Jesus. Their earnestness was mani- 
fest in the sacrifices they made. They leave their homes and 
their business and follow him till they find him, and then most 
admiringly and respectfully they ask, “ Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither?” All might seem to others, and probably they deemed 
themselves, to be very devoted and quite disinterested in their 
great show of attachment. But Jesus knew their secret selfish- 
ness. “ Ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.” The majesty of my 
divinity does not control you, but the inward motive is, you get 
your living by it. Perhaps we may nowhere find a more plausi- 
ble or less openly offensive outworking of selfishness than in this 
example. 
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Another case of selfishness more overtly exhibited is given in 
Mark x. 17: “'There came one running and kneeling to him, and 
asked him saying, “ Good Master, what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life?” Matthew says he was a “ young man,” and 

«Luke that he was “a ruler.” Jesus questioned him and finding 

him earnest, frank, and artless, the evangelist says he “ behold- 
ing him loved him ;” and yet, notwithstanding this constitutional 
amiability, he saw his radical selfishness and put him directly to 
the test: “ One thing thou lackest; sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come take up thy cross and follow me; and he was sad at 
that saying and went away grieved, for he had great posses- 
sions.” Selfishness came to Jesus here respectful, deferential, 
amiable, as in the former case, but it was made to work out 
more openly. [t was put where it knew that Christ could not be 
followed without parting with his wealth, and the selfish man 
left the Saviour and kept his riches. But the selfish spirit had 
not become bitter and malignant. ‘Though he clove to his great 
possessions, he was grieved and sorrowful to part with Jesus, 
and manifestly had little consciousness how sinful his selfish- 
ness was, 

Another, and the last example we need to present, has two 
stages of selfish depravity in its manifestations, and each greatly 
an advance in degree of iniquity beyond either of the above no- 
ticed, and the last stage is a case of sheer malignity and stub- 
born, incorrigible enmity. The self-righteous, bigoted Jewish 
rulers grew in malice and hatred toward Jesus all along through 
the years of his ministry, and at the time of the crucifixion they 
were ready for any measures necessary to secure his condemna- 
tion by the Roman authority. False accusation and false wit- 
nesses, clamorous cries and scornful taunts, demanding Barabbas’ 
release and Jesus’ execution, and then “ wagging their heads” 
and scoffing with their tongues while he hung upon the cross. 
The selfishness here has become fanatical hate and rancorous 
rage and cruelty. It has not merely rejected Christ, but sought 
his blood, and now insults his name and would load his charaec- 
ter with infamy. And yet aggravated as the guilt is, the selfish- 
ness is not yet incorrigible. There is delusion from prejudice, 
self-righteousness, false apprehension of Old Testament predic- 
tions and strong partialities towards ancient traditions, all mak- 
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ing up the probability that there is still some real though per- 
verted conscientiousness in this bigoted, persecuting frenzy. 
And so the dying Jesus himself judges, for he prays, “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” And the Apos- 


tle Peter, though charging upon them these atrocities, yet says, ° 


“And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it as 
did also your rulers,” (Acts iii. 17.) And many of the three 
thousand pentecost converts must have participated in these 
very enormities, for Peter charges it upon them when he says 
“that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye crucified both 
Lord and Christ.” Acts ii. 36. And just such was Saul’s spirit 
as a persecutor in imprisoning men and women, giving his voice 
against them, and keeping the raiment of those who stoned 
Stephen, and yet he declares that he had “lived in all good con- 
science” through it all, and “verily thought he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus.” On which account, he 
says of himself, “but I obtained mercy because I did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13). 

But some of these “betrayers and murderers” subsequently 
carried out their obstinate self-will to the bitter end of persistent 
hatred and enmity in full conviction of their sin and guilt in it. 
When the Apostles were arraigned before the Council for 
preaching Christ in the face of official prohibition, they so put 
the guilt of crucifying Jesus and forbidding them to preach in 
his name, as to cut through all coverings of the heart and con- 
science, and force these rulers to see their sin in their deeds; 
and yet, in the full conviction of its wickedness, they still des- 
perately persisted in it, “and took counsel to slay” these 
preachers of his name and accusers of their criminality (Acts v. 
33). And then Stephen, a little later brought before the same 
Council, applied the same truth again in a way that ‘cut to the 
heart” and brought out full consciousness of the sin of their 
past deeds and their present wickedness ; and yet in deter- 
mined malignity they “gnashed on him with their teeth,” and 
“ery out” and “stop their ears,” and stone him to death as the 
first Christian martyr (Acts vii. 54-50). Here is selfishness in 
stubborn self-will, for which there is no hope of correction. 
When a human spirit so stands out against the known rights of 
other spirits and the claims of God, no moral power can reach 
it, and only Omnipotence can crush it. 
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With this preliminary view we come better prepared to in- 
quire—What is Selfishness? and wherein is its Sinfulness ? 
and in the discussion to attain a satisfactory result. 


Waar Is SELFISHNESS ?-—A correct general answer might be 
given by saying: A disposition to advance one’s own interest to 
the exclusion of others’ interests, is selfish; but in order to 
attain comprehensively the full meaning of selfishness, we need 
to look deeper within and further around the entire topic. 

The brute has a sentient nature in its living nervous organism, 
and thereby becomes conscious of agreeable and disagreeable 
sensations. Remembered experiences teach the animal what to 
pursue in order to attain pleasant sensations, and what to avoid 
in order to exclude painful sensations, and so by experience he 
learns, beyond mere instinct, the way to his highest happiness. 
But these agreeable and disagreeable sensations are conditioned 
in the sentient constitution, and thus brute happiness or misery 
will differ in different cases according to the varied constitutional 
organization, and in all cases conscious sensations must cease 
with the dissolution of the nervous organism. For the merely 
animal nature there can be no universal standard of highest 
happiness, and no distinct selfhood independent of the sentient 
organs. The brute, thus, must act according to constitutional 
nature, and go out after its gratifications exclusive of all interest 
in the gratification of others, and therefore, according to the 
general meaning of selfishness, as above, brutes must be selfish. 
But since the brute has no selfhood distinct from and inde- 
pendent of his nervous, sentient arrangement, his selfishness, 
according to this general signification, ean not be of a personal 
self, nor have anything of personal moral character belonging 
to it. 

On the other hand, while man has the animal sentient nature, 
he also has a rational spirit in union with it, and such union of 
sense and reason is the constitution peculiar to humanity. The 
immortal spirit in union with sense immortalizes the sense, and 
sentient soul and rational spirit in union makes the perma- 
nent individual man, as existing together in one human organ- 
ism. The rational gives its permanent selfhood to the sentient 
in union with it, and the man in his animal being still acting for 
sentient gratification, can do so only under the disposing of the 
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spiritual within him, anc such disposition of the spirit gives 
character to the whole man in his sclf-indulgence or his self- 
denial. So constituted man is a self-agent, capable of control- 
ling sentient gratification, and in disposing the spirit to the 
indulgence of sense he originates for himself a disposition which 
is personally and permanently selfish. 

But all disposing of the self-agency in the interest of self, is 
not therefore selfishness, in its bad or sinful acceptation. What- 
ever ministers to any self-end, is so far in the interest of self, 
and in reference to such interest it is also a good towards which 
the appropriate constitutional impulse of the self will be spon- 
taneously directed. So, to sentient hunger or thirst, food or 
drink is good ; to intellectual agency knowledge is good ; and to 
moral agency righteousness is good; and since man is consti- 
tutionally sentient, intellectual, and moral, so to man food and 
drink, and knowledge, and righteousness, are all good. When, 
then, in the interest of self, either one or all of these good things 
shall be sought by the self, we may not affirm, in any bad sense, 
that the man is selfish, for the regard here to self may as readily 
be righteous as sinful. Self-satisfying is not necessarily undue 
self-exalting. To make the disposition sinfully selfish, there 
must be some undue self-preference. If the self do not reach 
beyond its own right in getting its good, the good may be con- 
sistently attained and legitimately possessed. In this accep- 
tation, ‘Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused if received with thanksgiving.” 

And here, the distinctive elements uniting in man’s consti- 
tutiop, as sentient soul and rational spirit, must give a distinc- 
tion in kind between the good in the interest of the sentient, 
and the good in the interest of the spiritual. It will surely mis- 
lead us, if we apply the one term good to that which is the end 
of the sentient and that in the end of the spiritual, and make 
no discrimination in the kinds of good: and equally must it 
mislead, to apply any one term to the satisfying of the sentient 
soul and of the rational spirit indiscriminately. The good and 
the satisfying are in the two cases utterly unlike in kind, and 
will not admit of comparison one with another merely in degree. 
The sentient good ministers to gratification, and the rational 
good to approbation ; and the good which gratifies may be said 
to end in happiness, but the good whichterminates in conscious 
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approbation has attained what no possible happiness can reach, 
and for the loss of which no possible happiness can compensate. 
One satisfies appetite, the other an imperative ; one urges as 
desire, the other as obligation ; one answers to a want, the other 
to a claim; one makes happy, the other makes worthy, and the 
worthiness attained makes a meetness for happiness. The two 
kinds respectively cannot interchange either their peculiar ac- 
tivities or subserviences, and thus the self has two distinct ends 
towards which it may dispose its agency, each of which is ex- 
clusive of the other; and that settled disposition, thus self- 
constituted in one or the other direction, commits the whole 
man and gives its personal character to him, for which he must 
stand responsible. This distinction between soul-gratification 
and spirit-approbation is radical and essential, and opens a way 
for the study of the human heart that is infallible. We stand to 
it in the same light the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews did 
when he said, “The word of God is quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” (Heb. iv.12.) 

With this accurate discrimination we have a clear criterion 
for determining selfishness in all its stages. Dispose the self- 
agency on happiness as the ultimate end, and it will be essen- 
tial selfishness ; but dispose it upon worthiness to be happy, 
and it will exclude all selfishness, and be loyalty to every claim 
from every quarter. Loyalty to state authority will be patriot- 
ism, loyalty to conscience will be virtue, and loyalty to God will 
be holiness. Live, then, to this end—J will get happiness in the 
greatest measure I can, whatever else may come, and you will 
be wholly a selfish man ; but live to this end—I am not so so- 
licitous about my happiness, since my grand end is so to live 
that it may ever be right God should make me happy, and you 
will be a truly loyal man. Your happiness is independent of all 
authority in one case, and wholly subject to all legitimate au- 
thority in the other, and this will make the essential distinction 
between utter selfishness and pure loyalty. Also, note well, 
that this discrimination relates to all happiness, temporal and 
eternal. Whether on earth or in heaven, if happiness is your 
ultimate end you will be selfish in getting and in keeping it. 
Even though you seek and expect it as God’s gift, and for 
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Jesus’ sake, and in eternity for which you are giving up earthly 
indulgences—the whole is still utter selfishness, for you are re- 
garding neither God, nor Jesus Christ, nor heaven, any further 
than they can be made to minister to your happiness. 

This essential principle of self-gratification irrespective of self- 
approbation, working itself out in the life, will carry selfishness 
from its incipiency to confirmed and incorrigible depravity. It will 
first seek its ends in gratification through the most plausible and 
least offensive methods. Public sentiment, moral restraint, civil 
law, and religious observances, will all be outwardly regarded, 
and the provoking of opposition to self-indulgence from these 
sources, as far as may be, will be avoided. If they can be turned 
to account as ministering instruments to self-interest they will 
be joyfully welcomed. Selfishness has not yet become sufficiently 
hardy to gratify appetites in a way to shock surrounding sensi- 
bilities. It will go with the multitude, even after Jesus, but only 
for the profit, and not for his honor in the miracles. When aug- 
mented means of earthly happiness have been gained, the anxi- 
eties for the future force the selfish man to ask, what good 
thing he shall do for his eternal happiness? and he will very re- 
spectfully go to Christ and Christian ordinances, to get an answer. 
The requisition of a moral and religious practice he will claim 
he has fulfilled from his youth, but when put to the renunciation 
of his selfishness in a thoroughly unselfish following of Jesus, 
he will be grieved and very sorrowful that eternal life should 
require such extreme sacrifice, but will hold on to his present 
possessions decidedly, and run his chance for future happiness 
with as little disturbance to convenience and conscience as he 
can. And then, when the religious creed and ceremonies which 
his selfishness has adopted and ostentatiously long practised, 
and which have ministered to pride and self-righteous bigotry 
and presumption, are shown to be false and worthless, and he is 
made to face the claim to worship “ God who is a Spirit in spirit 
and in truth,” his selfishness wakes in hatred and becomes fan- 
atical zeal for the old, and persecuting rage against the new re- 
ligion ; and the Christ who reproves and condemns him is nailed 
by him to the cross. 

Still, even this extent of selfish hostility and violence has not 
gone beyond hope of correction. There has been a delusion 
which has kept the man “ignorant in unbelief,’ and perhaps 
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“in all good conscience” through the whole. But a time at 
length comes when the working selfishness is set before his con- 
sqence in its essential sinfulness. The two-edged sword of 
truth cuts through every concealment to the very heart, and 
forces to the full conviction of his guilt; then it is, when his will 
sets at known defiance the will of God, and “ gnashes the teeth ” 
upon any faithful reprover, that selfishness has come to its last 
hopeless incorrigible state, and can henceforth only be dealt with 
by physical restraint and the penal retributions of Omnipotence. 
In so knowing what selfishness is, and whereto it grows, we are 
now prepared to look directly in upon it and see its sinfulness 
through all stages. 


WHEREIN APPEARS THR SINFULNESS OF SELFISHNESS ?—We give 
only that which is universally characteristic of selfishness, and 
springing from it as a native source. 

Jt changes as self-interest prompts——God ever does what he 
sees to be due to his intrinsic perfections, and this as truly in» 
commanding as in creating and upholding. His essential excel- 
lence gives righteous authority to all his commandments, and it 
cannot be worthy of him that we should be accepted by him 
while in disobedience to his authority. Hence it is a universal 
rule for human life to obey the expressed will of God. All that . 
is necessary to guide our action is in some way to know what 
God would have us do. A loyal man will take that direction 
with no calculation of interest in the end of happiness. He will 
go after his Lord bearing the cross as certainly, and perhaps as 
cheerfully, as when manna fells along his pathway. He does 
not calculate the profit of present sacrifices in any consequent 
happiness which he expects shail come therefrom in the future 
world. Sufficient for him is it that such conduct pleasés God 
and will have his manifested approbation, and whether any 
added good, which shall minister to his gratification, is to follow 
or not, will awake no anxious solicitude. He is fulfilling the 
great end of his being in standing where he has the approbation 
of heaven, and he will leave it wholly to God’s sovereign disposal 
what, if any, mark of his regard he shall add to this crown of 
approbation and acceptance. ‘“ His favor is life, and his loving 
kindness better than life,” and the loyal spirit will part with the 
worthiness which receives such approval for no possible self- 
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gratification. He is no time-server, but is one and the same at 
all times. 

Just the reverse is the conduct of the selfish man. His eye 
and heart are fixed on self-gratification, and where for the time 
that direction leads he will deem it his interest to turn. To-day it 
may be in the way of Jesus’ preaching and miracles, and he will 
follow him over the sea or into the desert. It is for his interest, 
since he can make its omnipotence the means to get his bread. 
Like Simon Magus, he would buy such power for money if he 
could. But to-morrow there comes a very different issue. He 
cannot be permitted to follow Christ now until he has sold all 
he has and given it to the poor, and he will ‘go back and walk 
no more with him.” The times have changed and he changes 
inthem. To be approved of God, and worthy to be made 
happy, is no end for him ; he is for happiness at any rate, and 
if he cannot find this in the circumstances about Christ, he will 
care nothing for Christ ; yea, if Christ expose his selfishness, 
and condemn his self-righteousness, and shut him out from 
heavenly happiness till he first become worthy of it, he will hate 
him, and cry, “Away with him, crucify him.” 

But perhaps it may here be said, that humanity has consti- 
tutionally some benevolent sympathies, such as natural affection 
in the parent which yearns for the happiness of the child, and 
pity for the suffering which prompts to relieve and even to 
make sacrifices for the good of others. Man is himself made 
happy in making others happy. All that is needed is, to put 
selfishness in such a position that it shall be twice blessed in 
one act, making others happy and therein most happy ourselves. 
Not stopping here to show the absurdity of making moral vir- 
tues out of constitutional impulses, as if the sentinel bird or 
beast, watching in self-denial while his fellows are feeding, was 
virtuously benevolent, or that working any constitutional changes 
could regenerate moral character, we ask, what other than sel- 
fishness, which cares for nothing but its happiness, have we, in 
that which makes another happy because this makes yourself 
most happy? It is not that you find any self-approbation, but 
solely self-gratification, in your deeds of kindness, and your 
so-called benevolent conduct has no guidance towards any 
spiritual worthiness. Your sympathizing pity will be just as 
happy in giving happiness when it debases as when it dignifies 
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you, in relieving the suffering from righteous penalty as when 
from providential calamity. Your end is throughout your hap- 
piness, and their happiness only in a way that will gain yours, 
and such a morality or religion has no virtue or piety any better 
or worthier than the prudential economy which does good to 
others just when, and only when, it brings the highest gratifi- 
cation to yourself. 

But perhaps again it may be inquired, Is it not a truth that 
we are required to follow Christ through evil as well as good re- 
port, and endure persistent persecution here and look for eternal 
happiness hereafter; and now is not such enlightened and pru- 
dent selfishness itself true righteousness? Is not so parting 
with worldly enjoyment to get greater heavenly happiness, the 
very pathway we should urge the children of men to travel in 
order to be righteous and finally saved? Certainly there is not 
a little of such preaching, and apparently there is much of such ' 
practice, and which is taken as very pious and a certain pass- 
port to heavenly bliss. But the principle loses nothing of its 
essential selfishness or sinfulness by being carried over into the 
eternal world. It still wants bread, and follows Jesus over the 
Jordan of death to get it. Andwhy? Just because it is deemed 
the necessary course to secure the greatest happiness. It is 
taken that in the nature of the case we must sacrifice temporal 
happiness for eternal happiness, and so, shut up without alterna- 
tive, we make a virtue of necessity, and bargain for heaven by 
paying for it here in worldly self-denial and painful mortifica- 
tions. The sentient soul wants eternal happiness, and your 
spiritual creed is, you must sacrifice so much here and you will 
get so much more hereafter, and so your piety is a prudential 
barter which knows ncthing of the dignity and integrity of moral 
character, and standing approved in God’s estimation. Worthy 
or not you have made your eternal happiness sure, and in that 
you have gained all you sought. 

But can selfishness cover itself with such a wedding-garment, 


“fand so get in and sit down to the marriage-supper? It sought 


happiness any way and sharply bargained for it, and now all it 
wants of God is that he should give it, and all it wants heaven 
for is as a safe place to keep and enjoy it; and when we think 
of a selfishness so arrogant and insolent standing before the 
heart-searching Judge, is there another piace in the universe 
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where it could make itself so detestable, and its sinful presence 
so intolerable. 

It extinguishes all reverence for Authority—Legitimate sover- 
eignty is venerable in itself, and awakens respect and reverence 
in the consciousness of every loyal subject. This reverential re- 
gard for authority and law is constitutional in humanity, and 
springs wholly from the spiritual and not at all from the sentient 
side of our being. It awakes in all by the same way and to the 
same end, whenever legitimate authority stands out in its own 
light in the consciousness. As it is with every impulse of con- 
science so this can be repressed and extinguished only by strong 
resistance and long continued stubbornness ; and it will advance 
our design if we here exhibit concisely some of the prominent 
forms in which it makes itself manifest. 

Where authority legislates in pure sovereignty, with no reason 
given for the enactments, the subject needs nothing but a full 
conviction of the legitimacy of the authority, and he will feel 
bound by the positive command which brings no explanation of 
the precept. Essentially in sovereignty promulgating its impera- 
tive will, there is a right to obedience without at all telling why 
it so wills. The validity of the sovereignty admitted, the con- 
science answers to its claims and has respect for its require- 
ments in the light of its own majesty and dignity. 

Again, when prompt and loyal obedience has been rendered 
to such positive command, and there is no expectation of any 
governmental acknowledgment nor reward, there will be felt, 
in the very consciousness of having been thus loyal, an inward 
complacency which no mercenary motive could have awakened, 
and no bestowment of compensative reward can increase. To 
such loyal spirit, the suspicion that self-interest or private ad- 
vantage had mingled their motives in with his loyalty would 
awaken self-debasement and shame. His inward satisfaction 
is solely in the respect and honor he has rendered to his sover- 
eign, and he asks for no pay in sentient gratification beyond the 
tranquility of pure spiritual approbation. His conscious loyalty 
is its own sufficient reward. 

Still further, when some token of the sovereign’s regard has 
been received, manifesting his acceptance of the service and ap- 
probation of the subject in rendering it, it is solely its communi- 
cation of the sovereign’s favor, and not any intrinsic preciousness 
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in the token sent, that excites a grateful exultation and allows a 
larger measure of self-respect in the communicated official 
respect. So any pledge of remembrance cr badge of approving 
recognition, itself of no value orif of precious material not prized 
at all for its own sake, having this in it that your sovereign 
hereby signifies he deems you worthy of his special approbation, 
such approving testimonial has in it that which is more precious 
to loyalty than costly gems and gold. 

This respect for sovereignty has a yet more striking manifes- 
tation when a loyal subject has dishonored authority. A man 
whose controlling disposition is obedient and faithful has been 
off his guard and betrayed into some act of indiscretion or in- 
subordination, and he awakes in surprise to find his sovereign 
has been dishonored by his conduct, and all remembrance of 
the deed and reflection on the crime stings the spirit with self- 
reproach which is wholly unlike the fear of coming punishment. 
The dishonor to law and not the penalty of law is his burden. 
The “look” Jesus turned on denying Peter carried in it no 
threat of coming penal infliction, and imposed no sentient suf- 
fering, but it sent the quick conviction of his Master’s deep dis- 
approbation, and the tears awakened came from a bitterness of 
spirit, such as could be made to flow from no agony of sense. 

And lastly—the working of this reverence for authority some- 
times surprisingly comes out in the conduct of a conscience- 
stricken criminal. A man has perpetrated some bloody deed in 
darkness, and no witness lives but in his own consciousness. But 
he has hours of frightful remembrance that stir his spirit with 
convictions of guilt more intolerable than any of which he before 
supposed his moral being was capable. He cannot rest. He 
cannot soothe his spirit from any quarter. With no danger of 
detection and no dread of legal penalty, he has constantly within 
the pressure of the stern claim that “ blood should have blood.” 
The same regard for law and righteous authority which sends 
an excited community to find and arrest a murderer takes hold 
on the murderer himself, and with no avenger near—that he 
may ease his insupportable burden, and pacify the inward irre- 
sistible demands of justice—that guilty man becomes his own 
accuser, and chooses to meet his penal desert, rather than have 
that piercing voice of a brother’s blood ringing in his ears any 
longer. 
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In such modes of manifestation, the spoataneous reverence 
for authority and the laws it enacts, is made to appear as 
springing direct from the rational side of humanity, while tho 
impulses of appetite come from the sense ; and these the loyal 
disposition cherishes and strengthens, while the selfish dispo- 
sition, set supremely on happiness, represses and by long re- 
sistance extinguishes. By our clear discrimination between the 
working of the sentient soul and the rational! spirit, we are 
beforehand prepared to expect just such results. We anticipate 
that se]fishness fixed on happiness, and regardless of worthiness, 
will stifle all the sacred spiritual emotions that stand in the 
way of self-indulgence. Righteous authority checks and con- 
trols gratification, and selfishness will have none of it. The only 
show of authority and law which selfishness will tolerate, is 
where they can be made to minister to its interests, and then it 
uses them with as little respect for them as for any other instru- 
ment. A band of robbers may make their rules for regulating 
their depredations and distributing their plunder ; and they may 
keep faith with each other and scrupulously observe these con- 
ventional regulations, but no man among them can feel any re- 
spect for those rules which are merely for interest, nor have any 
reverence for the chief bandit who executes them. It is selfish- 
ness legislating for its own ends and setting up a factitious au- 
thority in its own behalf, and as with these outlaws from all 
legitimate government, so with all cases of selfishness, law can 
be tolerated only as an instrument for greater happiness, and if 
it disturbs or diminishes happiness it will be hated and ulti- 

mately discarded. Happiness first and all law and authority 
subservient to happiness, and what in such made-up authority 
for the occasion, can there be which shall be worthy of respect 
and veneration? Obedience to law has no loyalty, and only 
prudential considerations of utility, and who can respect the 
mercenary motives which make and obey the government merely 
in self-interest ? The law here does not govern selfishness and 
control happiness ; there is no question about any meetness for 
happiness in a precedent worthiness, and so law is only a tool 
for happiness to make and use as it may best subserve itself by 
it. To selfishness itself authority is despicable if not subser- 
vient to selfish ends, and to all true loyalty it is then most des- 
picable and abominable. Nowhere can selfishness appear more 
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sinful than when making and obeying laws for its greater hap- 
piness. 

Selfishness unchecked will desolate the moral universe.—Selfish- 
ness augments in intensity by repeated indulgences, and if its 
power increase proportioned to the growing intensity of desire 
for gratification, it must in the end make a complete develop- 
ment of its essential nature, and thus its consummated process 


must ultimately disclose its inherent character. Yollowing out . 


its unchecked development is thus a legitimate method for test- 
ing its iniquity in its persistent tendency. 

We will thus suppose a human soul begins its activity in our 
sight, and its power to get its gratifications grows as its wants 
multiply and its desires intensify, and the issue must at last 
disclose just what from the first has been in it and all along 
gradually coming out of it. A new-born child of fallen human 
parents will be innocent of all overt transgression, though in its 
condition there be the certainty that its opening agency will be 
with a selfish disposing toward happiness, and away from wor- 
thiness tobe happy. This child awakes to the consciousness 
of craving appetites and desires, and with ‘the first exhibitions 
of conscious activity we find it intent on indulgence and im- 
patient of restraint. To already gratified desires new wants 
succeed, and we now suppose it to have an unhindered progress 
in growing wishes and their quick fulfillment. We merely train 
and guide this child of immortality so prudently as to prevent 
a self-destruction of its sentient susceptibilities, and secure that 
there shall be no destitution of objects subservient to enjoyment, 
and then let the development proceed according to inner consti- 
tutional impulses. He grows up under parental nurture and the 
culture of daily intercourse with brothers and sisters and family 
inmates, and the selfishness of his disposition soon crops out in 
manifest efforts to get his gratification whether others get theirs 
or not, and whether he ought to have his or not. The indi- 
viduals of the household give way or are forced out of his way, 
and all must be ordered in ministration to his wishes. Parental 
authority must be exercised for his happiness ard wholly in his 
interest. His wants are expressed in clamorous cries, then in 
importunate asking, soon in sturdy demanding, and at length 
openly and violently contending for what he wants; and the 
early disposing is now the fixed persistent purpose to have his 
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way. The domestic disturbance is only quieted by turning all 
movements in the course of his capricious but unyielding likes 
and dislikes. 

He grows up a youth mingling in with other youthful com- 
panions, and the same free scope is given to his selfishness, and 
all his fellows yield to him and become obsequious ministers to 
his pleasure. He then attains to manhood, stronger in passion 
as in body and will, and the neighborhood is agitated and al- 
lowed no rest till coerced into the measures which are to make 
him happy. Past possessions make anticipated ones the more 
necessary for him, and thus posts of power and stations of offi- 
cial authority must be given to him, till the town, the state, 
the nation, adjoining countries, the earth and the ocean are all 
his to use and control as he pleases. He makes no inquiry 
what will give to him dignity and worth, but how to be happy. 
He encounters opposing social customs, municipal regulations, 
statute law and civil authority, and these are used as family and 
neighborhood claims have been, sustained as they subserve and 
discarded as they hinder his chosen enjoyments. Then, not 
only man and the interests of society but nature must come into 
his service. The elements, the seasons, the series of causes and 
events must dohis bidding. The winds may not blow, nor the 
sun shine, nor the planets roll but for his happiness, and physical 
law must be as yielding to his wishes as have been the voluntary 
agencies of man. 

This indulged soul is then taken from the flesh and goes over 
within the spirit world. The same selfishness bears sway and 
insists on being happy first of all. He meets an angel on a 
heavenly mission and that angel yields the way to his interests, 
that this new ccmer to his spiritual abode may first be gratified. 
Successively all the host of spirits fall in and wait on his claims 
for indulgence. 

But selfishness has not yet its full development. This soul 
which in any way will have his wishes gratified, now encounters 
-“the Ancient of Days” who fills “ the great white throne” and 
we still suppose it to have power equal. to the attainment of its 
end and make its final conquest. The authority which has ruled 
the universe is conceived to be’ now ruled by this selfish will 
which controls all things in subserviency to self-gratification. 
Selfishness reigns for its happiness’ sake and nothing works to 
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the end of approbation for its worthiness’ sake, and the moral 
universe is desolate. We here know just what selfishness ever 
is, for it has had its own way and revealed itself in what it has 
done. Its consummation discloses that it is “‘ exceedingly sin- 
ful,” but it is just at last as it was in its beginning, essentially the 
same hateful and abominable thing when it first put its foct upon 
a brother’s or a sister’s right, as when we now suppose it to tread 
the eternal throne beneath it. It has all along been as truly 
against God as in this taking to itself the universal sceptre by 
a usurpation in the end of happiness. 


How REBUKE SUCH SUPPOSED SELFISH USURPATION OF UNIVERSAL 
GOVERNMENT ?—In the light of worthiness to be happy as the 
ultimate end of action, we have seen how essentially sinful all 
selfishness is and thus open to righteous rebuke and condem- 
nation, and have followed it out to its unchecked consummation 
in prostrating all moral government beneath it, that we might, 
in its full development, have its true character more thoroughly 
exposed ; and in such test of selfishness we have no need to in- 
quire, how rebuke such full-grown and finally successful selfish- 
ness ? for its usurpation of all authority has set every right and 
claim of the moral universe against it and in indignant condem- 
nation of it. The selfish usurper has within himself perpetual 
disapprobation for thus opening his way to universal gratifica- 
tion. He knows himself to be most unworthy in the very posi-. 
tion that is to make him most happy. 

But how, on the other hand, if we put happiness as the ulti- 
mate end of action, can there come any effectual rebuke for such 
supposed usurpation ? Happiness, put as ultimate end for the 
disposing of all voluntary agency, necessarily precludes the ap- 
plication of any test as determinative of different kinds of hap- 
piness. If theré be one’sort of happiness which is good and 
another which is evil, there is a rule beyond the happiness de- 
termining its peculiarity, and giving intrinsic excellence and dig- 
nity to one and baseness and infamy to another, and the dis- 
posing of the agency will take its character from something 
wholly transcending the happiness. Happiness will then not 
be ultimate rule, but worthiness tobe happy. Where happiness 
is ultimate, all possible questions of difference in happiness 


must relate solely to degree and not to kind, and in thus restrict- 
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ing all variety to degrees, the ultimate controlling consideration 
must be the greater amount on the whole, universally and for- 
ever. The very greatest conceivable may, from the nature of 
the case, be unattainable, and so the ultimate end to the agent 
must be the greatest happiness on the whole. There can be no 
question of the kind of happiness as selfish or benevolent, sinful 
or holy, base or worthy, since the greatest attainable amount of 
happiness on the whole, as ultimate end, makes the agent 
benevolent, and holy, and worthy. The happiest universe of 
conscious beings is, on the sole consideration of the amount of 
happiness, every way the best universe. 

_ Can then any ultimate end in happiness give rebuke to this supposed 
selfish usurper ?—The rebuke, to have point and force, must con- 
vict of wrongfully taking and keeping the dominion from the 
former ruler, and this in the light of the greatest attainable 
happiness on the whole. We will then fairly and fully apply 
such rebukes as ultimate end in happiness may give, and we shall 
see what pungency and power they may have in the conscious 
conviction of this supposed selfish usurper of universal dominion. 
The ruler, as such, stands supreme over all the realm; not 
merely of more importance than any other, but of more impor- 
tance than all others; he is the centre ofthe system, and his 
sway must preponderate all that the system can oppose to him. 

The fair rebuke to be first applied is, that the usurping ruler 
is selfish ; as he attained, so he persistently administers, the 
government to the end of his own interest. But the answer at 
hand is as fair and quite conclusive—that supreme regard 
should be maintained toward the happiness of the ruler himself. 
He is greater than all and must seek his happiness first and 
highest, or the greatest attainable happiness on the whole can- 
not be secured. The former ruler was necessarily in the same 
way selfish, and selfishness seeking its own happiness first is 
right and honorable, when in so doing it gets greatest attainable 
happiness on the whole. 

A next fair rebuke to this latter ruler is, that he is a usurper, 
and has taken what was of right another’s possession. The fair 
answer is also ready—in that the only right to rule at all is, that 
the ruler get the highest attainable happiness on the whole. 
The former ruler no more surely had this right than the latter, 
for the latter is supposed to have had the power to take the 
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government, and must as surely administer it efficiently for its 
end ; and if greatest attainable happiness be perpetual it is no 
more the right of one than another, and is as indifferent as be- 
tween serving the body with the right hand or the left. Usur- 
pation has no dishonor in it where it keeps constant the highest 
possible happiness for all and always. 

A further rebuke may be given to the latter ruler, that he is 
a revolutionist both in politics and morals, for he not only 
changes the sovereignty to himself, but inasmuch as his consti- 
tutional gratifications differ from those of the former ruler, he 
changes the very course and order of highest happiness, and 
what was the way to it before is turned to a very different way 
now, and therein the very essence of vice and of virtue have been 
altered. But the defensive reply is, that no change is an evil 
which does not diminish the sum total of happiness. Unhappi- 
ness is the only evil, and the greatest happiness possible is con- 
served in this course of changes. The ruling principle of ulti- 
mate end does not change, and so the ruler must ever regard his 
own happiness most, for this is of most importance on the whole, 
and the subject must be willing to endure unhappiness when the 
greater good on the whole is subserved by it. This was so in 
the former dispensation, and must be so whoever may rule. If 
revolution to any extent take place, it cannot be deserving of 
rebuke if it conserve the full measure of highest possible happi- 
ness on the whole. : 

But finally, it may be alleged against the latter ruler, that if 
indeed he is now administering the government righteously, he 
at least attained it wickedly. But how wickedly attained? may 
be the prompt reply. In our supposition, in the light of worthi- 
ness to be happy as ultimate end, we made the power of selfish- 
ness to grow up gradually that we might better observe its in- 
creasing wickedness, but now in the light of greatest attainable 
happiness on the whole as ultimate end, his own happiness 
should have been regarded by himself and by his ruler propor- 
tionate to his growing power and importance, and when able, 
quickly or slowly, to take the throne and give greatest happiness 
on the whole to all, neither the former ruler nor his subjects 
could of right make any opposition to him. His right was at 
least equal to any, and gave no room for rebuke from any, and 
when he took the government for the attainment of greatest 
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happiness on the whole, he was as far beyond the reach of all 
just censure as he has since been in so administering it. 

In so completely shielding successful selfishness from all re- 
buke in the end of greatest happiness, we have effectually exposed 
the speculative absurdity and the practical iniquity of making 
happiness an ultimate end of action. Prudentiai selfishness be- 
comes in this the sum of all virtue, and ultimate end in gratifi- 
tion becomes the sole ground for approbation. The measure of 
happiness determines the worthiness, and therefore no matter 
by whom nor in what way the highest practicable sum total of 
happiness may be attained, there is in that the highest dignity 
and desert of universal approbation. Having made this expo- 
sure by the unseemly supposition of successful selfishness, we 
may now dismiss the fiction of its usurpation of all rule, and 
take the ground intelligently that the Most High governs eter- 
nally in the ultimate end of his own dignity. There remains 
then for the regulation of righteous rebuke in seeking gratifica- 
tion selfishly, this only consideration :— 

What regard may man have to happiness as motive for action ?— 
Though happiness must not be ultimate end, still it will not per- 
mit itself to be wholly thrown out of account and disregarded, 
for the human constitution has in it the irrepressible yearning 
for it. Man is both sentient soul and rational spirit ; the former 
prompts to happiness, the latter is imperative for worthiness ; 
and as the immortal spirit secures also immortality to the sen- 

‘tient soul, so the desire for happiness will remain in that soul 
forever. How then shall constitutional impulses to gratification 
be regulated ? 

We answer: the rational spirit is in the likeness of God, its 
Creator, and in knowing itself it knows what its intrinsic excel- 
lency claims from itself in the disposal of all its activity, and 
thus that it is its rightful prerogative to control every desire of 
the sentient soul. In this is man’s liberty and free-agency, that 
his reason can restrain and regulate his sense. Questions of 
expediency, utility, economy, prudence, belong to the sentient, 
and those of duty, dignity, integrity, and obligation, belong to 
the spiritual ; and when the former are in conflict with the latter, 
they must be put and kept thoroughly in subjection. Such 
geveral statement is here sufficient for the regulation of all hap- 
piness, without specific detail. No possible desire may be 
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allowed gratification against the spirit’s approbation. If happi- 
ness stand only against unhappiness, then wilil the spirit dictate 
that the former be taken, and so that expediency, utility, 
economy, and prudence be practised rather than their opposites ; 
but when happiness, in any shape of expediency, utility, economy, 
or prudence, comes in conflict with duty, dignity, integrity or 
obligation, the happiness is at once and forever to be sacrificed 
to the worthiness of the spirit. 

So also in reference to others ; their happiness is to be sought 
whenever happiness and misery stand alone in opposition ; but 
their worthiness and virtue must be sought before and even 
against any gratifications whatsoever. Charity must feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, minister to the sick and suffering ; 
but before all this, the claim of charity is to seek their virtue 
and piety by preaching the gospel to the poor. As we may not 
for ourselves, so also not for others may we seek happiness 
above worthiness of character. 

The great result is universally this—Seek happiness first, and 
we must inevitably lose it. Wecan in this be only selfish, and 
never righteous. If even the happiness with which we may ex- 
pect God will reward us for being righteous, is the ultimate 
motive to be righteous, this is but saying that our righteousness 
is nothing but a means to happiness, and if we could as well be 
happy by being wicked we would be wicked. No disposition 
could be more selfish and sinful, and in such a state God will 
not long permit us to be happy. He may exercise his patience 
toward us for awhile for Jesus’ sake, but he cannot allow it long 
to last. At length he must vindicate his own righteousness in 
making us unhappy and keeping us unhappy as we persist in our 
selfishness. 

But, first seek to be worthy of happiness, and we shall surely 
gain it. Nothing then hinders God in his paternal love from 
making us happy. It will magnify his glory and gain the praise 
of all the good, that he gives happiness to such loyal spirits. 
Heavenly riches and pleasures, as well as heavenly employ- 
ments, lie open to us, and we may eternally have their enjoy- 
ment in connection with our conscious self-approbation, and 
with God’s manifested favor. It is the old truth: “Whosoever 


will save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.” 
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Art. III.—THE FIRST SEVEN SULTANS OF THE OTTO- 
MAN DYNASTY. 


By Rev. Cyrus Hamuin, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople. 


THE Osmanlee or Ottoman Turks were an obscure tribe of Tar- 
tars, afeeble fragment of the Seljukian Kingdom of the Turks. 
Before tracing the rise and marvelous progress of this power, 
let us glance at the state of the Oriental countries when Osmaa 
or Othman was born. It carries us back to the middle of the 
13th century. We should then find Constantinople in the hands 
of the Italian and French crusaders. These vast armies, on their 
way to rescue the holy sepulchre, had stopped to conquer and 
sack the capital of a Christian power which common sense should 
have led them to strengthen rather than destroy. 

For more than sixty years, from 1201 to 1263, they held pos- 
session, committing the most destructive ravages upon the im- 
perial treasures and all the works of Byzantine art. In 1263 
the Greeks regained their capital and expelled the Latin cru- 
saders. Michael Palaeologos ascended the throne, but the By- 
zantine Empire was past restoring to unity and power. In the 
midst of great magnificence and lavish expenditure at the court 
and capital, there were misery, exhaustion and mal-administra- 
tion in the provinces. The governors became nearly independent 
nobles, and executed or defied the imperial orders as they chose. 

This system of half independent provinces had grown up dur- 
ing the sixty years of Latin rule, when resistance to orders from 
the capital was patriotism. It taught them, however, a bad 
lesson. It continued after the Palaeologi were restored to power.. 
Thus the Byzantine Empire became a mere collection of jealous 
provinces, often as ready to unite with the common enemy for 
any selfish purpose as against him. It was, moreover, an age of 
superstition préeminently. The Christianity of the Oriental 
world was not far removed from the old idolatry, except in the 
use of names. The beliefin charms and dead men’s bones, and 
magic and dreams and signs and ghosts, was universal, and kept 
the mind in a state of servile and cowardly subjection. 

Thus the Byzantine Empire, the first Christian empire in the 
world, which stood firm while Rome fell, was hastening to rem- 
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ediless ruin, destroyed rather by Christian than Moslem hands. 
This state of Byzantine demoralization must always be kept in 
mind, when one looks at the rapid rise of the Ottoman power. 
During this same period, the 13th century, another empire was 
crumbling to pieces. It must be remembered that the Ottoman 
is not the only Turkish power that has existed. 

About the middle of the 11th century, the Seljukian Turks 
under Toghrul Bey, crossed the Euphrates, took possession of 
Bagdad, and extinguished the Caliphate. This Seljukian dynasty, 
under Alp-Arslan and Molek-Shah, acquired in 150 years (half 
of the 11th and whole of the 12th century) a power and glory 
which seemed destined to control all western Asia. But in the 
13th century, this dynasty extinguished itself. Instead of kill- 
ing off all the extra heirs to the throne, which became the policy 
and safety of the Ottomans, it divided up its rich inheritance 
among its numerous heirs, who fell into fierce and bloody dis- 
putes with each other. Instead of a unit the great empire had 
become ten fractions, and these fragments were dashing in pieces 
against each other. 

The whole Oriental world, then, at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury, was waiting for a master. The Greek Empire was too far 
gone to seize the occasion and rise to power. The court was 
occupied with its fading splendors, its bitter, factious and bloody 
rivalries. Its provincial governors, as destitute of patriotism as 
of Christianity, would often contract alliances with Mohamme- 
dan neighbors against a Christian rival. 

The Seljukian Empire of the Turks, and the Byzantine Empire 
of the Greeks, alike needed and awaited a reconstruction. Here 
we have one of the lessons of history that nations fall from in- 
ternal decay and disease, and accomplish their own ruin before 
the foreign enemy appears. 

The vigorous arm that was to commence the work of building 
a mighty empire from the fragments of these falling powers, 
was that of Osman, the son of a Turkish chieftain, Ertoghrul. 
His name, Osman or Othman, has given to the empire and race 
the uames Ottoman and Osmanlee. He was born at Soegud, 
an obscure village in Bithynia, on the river Sokarias, in the year 
1258. His father was a wild shepherd chieftain, whose wealth 
consisted in horses, flocks and herds, and trenchant scimitars. 
The foreign luxuries he enjoyed were obtained by the sale of 
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butter, cheese, colored goat skins, and smoked beef. Ertoghrul 
was a favorite with the Seljukian prince Alladin, who often ad- 
vanced his interests without a suspicion of the great future of 
his race. 

Osman early displayed the traits of insatiable ambition, per- 
sonal courage, and sometimes of savage barbarity. Having 
once called a council of war, in regard to a contemplated attack 
upon KoiprihisSar, his aged uncle, Dundar, a white-bearded 
veteran of ninety years, who had always been a faithful cham- 
pion of the family interests, warmly opposed the design. Os- 
man in reply sent an arrow to his heart, and poured into the 
midst of the council the blood of a venerable kinsman and faith- 
ful friend. He, however, often displayed generous qualities. 
The manner in which he won his beautiful wife, Malkhatoon, 
(angelic lady), is quite a romance. When he sought her from 
the old Sheikh Edebali, her father, he was rejected. For two 
whole years he tried to prove himself worthy of the beautiful 
daughter of the crabbed old man, but in vain. The old Sheikh 
_had great faith in dreams, and Osman dreamed out a magnifi- 
cent future for his race, under Oriental symbols of deep signifi- 
cance, upon which the pious Sheikh gave him Angelina. 

Dream or prophecy, there has rarely been a more remarkable 
fulfilment. Their progeny have governed the fairest portions of 
the world, in western Asia and Europe, for almost 600 years, 
without one permanent break in the line of succession ; while 
European dynasties have in that time risen and disappeared, 
thrones have been dashed in pieces, kings made and unmade, 
and, at the present day, discrowned emperors and kings are wait- 
ing for more thrones than the world will probably offer them. 

Osman began to develop the lust of conquest while sti!l under 
his father, Ertoghrul. He took the fortress of Kaladja, at the 
foot of Ermeni Dagh, and Anglacoma, the capital of a Greek 
Seignorie. About this time his father died, 1288, leaving Osman, 
at the age of thirty, to pursue untrammelled his ambitious plans. 
He soon gained possession of the strong places, Tarakli, Koinik, 
Moadreni, and returned to establish his headquarters at Karad- 
jahissar. He had filled his treasury with spoils, he had trebled 
his territory, and the rich fields of Bithynia were all before him. 

The Greek governors and princes were at length aroused by 
his advancing power and wealth, and for five years presented to 
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him a united front which he could not break through. Being 
invited to the marriage festival of the Governor of Bilijik, he 
brought his followers and their scimitars along with him, killed 
the bridegroom, seized the bride—the princess Niloafu—and 
gave her to his son Orkhon. The river Niloafu, flowing through 
the plain of Broosa, takes its name from her. Women are so 
accustomed in the East to be given away, that they are oblivious 
to such things, and often become good wives to good mu#- 
derers, as in this case. Osman followed this success by taking 
Yarhissar, Yenischeir, and Ainoegul. This brings us to the 
year 1299. Osman had until then acknowledged as his superior 
the Seljukian Sultan, Alladin. But at his death, in 1299, prayer 
was offered in the mosque for Osman, and he assumed the right 
of coining money. On this account most historians have dated 
the rise of the Ottoman dynasty and empire from this point. 
Some of the Osmanlee historians have dated it from the death 
of Ertoghrul, Osman’s father, in 1288. 

We may then justly say that the 13th century closed, and the 
14th opened, by the fall of the Seljukian Turkish Empire, and 
the founding of the Ottoman or Osmanlee Empire.* It then . 
consisted of the rich, strong, compact country lying between 
Mount Olympus and the Black Sea, sprinkled all over with 
fortresses, as the oft recurring term Hissar (fortress, stronghold) 
indicates. It contained fine pasture lands and fertile valleys, a 
splendid climate and vast variety of productions. Itisthe garden 
of grapes, figs, olives, apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
and pomegranates, and is equally rich in cereals and vegetables. 

The chief places of this cradle of one of the great empires of 
the world were then, Karadjahissar, Eskischeir, Youndhissar, 
Bilijik, Anioegul and Yenischeir, all wrested from Greek lords 
who were disaffected towards the Byzantine Empire and were 
abandoned to their fate. He soon added to these possessions 
other strong places, until he had approached the long coveted 
city of Nice, the place of the first general council of the Christian 
Church. He wanted the prestige of making it his capital. Its 
thick walls, however, defied him. His forces were cavalry, and 
he had no power to assail such massive structures, which laughed 
at his arrows and scimitars. He erected a fortress near by, 


*The Turks prefer and use the term Osmanlee ; they have an excessive dislike to 
the names ‘‘Turk and Turkish,” as originating from a low tribe of miserable scalawags. 
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to watch it, distress it, and to be ready for some aati 
by stratagem, or surprise, to rush in. 

The Governor of Broosa now became alarmed, and incited the 
Governors of Edrenas, Modenas, Keteé, and Kestil, to go out and 
meet him. They were cut to pieces. He of Kete fled to the 
stronghold of Onlabad. Osman summoned the governor to give 
him up; whicu he consented to do, on condition that Osman 
weuld covenant never to cross the river Ryndocus. This he 
solemnly bound himself to observe, but was immediately found 
ravaging on the other side, having gone round it and not crossed 
over it. He had now cut his way to the shores of the Marmora, 
and taken possession of the Island Kololeumos, opposite the gulf 
of Modania, from whence, on a clear day, the spires and domes 
of Constantinople could be discerned in the horizon. 

All this did not rouse the Greeks to any noble and adequate 
effort to avert their coming doom. The Emperor Andronicus 
Palaeologus had a sister, Marie, who seemed to be his chief re- 
source in any emergency. He had already thrice affianced her for 
reasons of state, and he now offered her to the Grand Khan of 
the Moguls, if he would drive back the Turks. The Khan ac- 
cepted the offer, and threatened Osman, who answered by seiz- 
ing Tricokea, very important to Nice, and Subludja on the base 
of Mount Olympus. He also extended his raids down the So- 
karius and Lake Lebandja, and seized all the strong places to 
within a few miles of Nicomedia. He next turned his attention 
to Broosa. This beautiful city and very strong place, according 
to Pliny, was built by Prusios, King of Bithynia, under the im- 
mediate direction of Hannibal, who had fled to him for refuge 
from the Romans. Its abundant waters, the richness of the 
plain before it, the beauty and magnificence of ‘its scenery, and 
its being the capital-of the great province of Bithynia, all con- 
spired to make it a brilliant prize, both to the aged Osman and 
his son, the youthful Orkhon. The governor was a brave man, 
and he prepared to make a desperate defence. But before a 
blow was struck, an imperial order from Andronicus required 
him to surrender the city to Orkhon. The conditions were, leave 
to the inhabitants to depart with their effects to Ghemlik, and 
the payment of 30,000 ducats as a ransom from pillage. The 
memory of this infamous surrender of the finest city of Asia 
Minor, and the equally infamous ransom, was perpetuated in a 
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singular manner for nearly 300 years. It became the standard 
ransom of beleaguered cities, and all treaties of peace with foreign 
powers brought this amount as an honorary backshish, with the 
promise to repeat it annually. 

At the peace of Sitovorok, near Comorn, in 1606, Austria re- 
fused, and from -that time forth sent no annual present to the 
Porte. After this the Christian powers of Europe began to 
treat on terms of equality with the terrible Sultans. 

If we now ask for a philosophical explanation of the remarkable 
progress of the Turks toempire, it is not to befound in the genius. 
of the commander. He led wild, and doubtless brave, but un- 
disciplined troops. It was a fair and open fight between Chris- 
tian and Moslem peoples and interests. As to the art and 
material of war, the older civilization of the Byzantine Empire 
must have had greatly the advantage. But on the Moslem side 
was unity, on the Christian disunion. On the Moslem side, two 
grand animating doctrines of natural and revealed religion, ap- 
pealing to and strengthening some of the noblest principles of 
our nature, the unity of God, and the supremacy of his will, 
reigned in every soul, raising it above the fear of death. On 
one side religion, reason, interest, and the strong passions of 
ambition and conquest, were in grim and terrible harmony ; on 
the other all was fragmentary, without order, without cohesion, 
without any moral] force. Given these elements, and the result 
could not be other than it was. 

Thus Broosa ignobly fell in 1326. Orkhon hastened to lay 
the splendid trophy at the feet of the aged Osman. His mother, 
the once beautiful Malkatoon, had yecently died. Her father, 
the Sheikh Edeboli, had also recently died at the age of 120, 
having witnessed such a fulfilment of Osman’s dream as had 
proved to him its divine origin. Osman congratulated his son 
on his splendid though bloodless conquest, committed to him 
his growing empire, recommended justice and clemency, and the 
propagation of the true faith, wished to have his tomb made in 
Broosa, and died at the age of 70, having reigned 27 years. 

Orkhon conveyed his father’s remains to Broosa, and having 
converted the church and monastery of St. David into a Mosque, 
he deposited them there; where also himself and the Princess 
Niloafu, the wife of his youth, and the daughter of Andronicus, 
the wife of his old age, were buried. It was a heavy marble 
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structure of the greatest solidity. The earthquake of 1855 shook 
it down like a thing of glass, smashing the imperial tombs to 
countless fragments. It had stood for eight centuries uninjured, 
and in one moment ceased to exist, arousing in Moslem hearts 
superstitious fears and forebodings. 

At the very commencement of his reign, Orkhon proposed a 
measure, which, had it been carried out, might have wholly 
changed the history of the Ottoman race, and largely of Europe. 
He had a brother Alladin, less of a warrior, but more of a states- 
man, given to study rather than arms, distinguished for prudence, 
moderation, good judgment and sagacity. Orkhon felt the weight 
of his superior character, and generously offered him at once half 
the empire. It was the same great error, about to be repeated, 
which had broken up the Seljukian dynasty, after it had risen 
to the highest splendor and power. Alladin had too much good 
sense to accept his offer, and demanded only a village in the 
valley of Kete. He finally consented, however, to be his vizier; 
and the two brothers had each the sphere for which he was natu- 
rally adapted. Alladin gave himself at once to the organization 
of this vigorous nascent empire of fighting shepherds. He regu- 
lated by vigorous laws the coining of money, and the costumes 
to be worn by different classes and professions. Above all, he 
commenced the regular organization of a standing army. Hith- 
erto, all were soldiers, plunderers and shepherds. He estab- 
lished the profession of arms, appointed uniforms for different 
corps, and for officers of different grades. He fixed upon a regu- 
lar pay for officers and soldiers, and a distribution of spoils in 
war. This was in advance*of anything existing at that date in 
Europe. It was the cornerstone of the modern science of war. 
The real founder of the Ottoman Empire was neither Osman nor 
Orkhon, but Alladin. He made the wild and turbulent empire 
a well ordered and mighty state. In after times, many thousands 
of the Christian subjects of the Palaeologi put themselves under 
Ottoman rule for the better enjoyment of protection and justice. 
Due honor has never been given to him in European history, as 
the law-giver of an empire and the founder of regular standing 
armies. Another institution arose under this second Sultan; the 
terrible institution of the Janizaries. One thousand Christian 
youth of the finest, most athletic forms were chosen, subjected 
to the severest discipline, rewarded by high pay, and a large 
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share of booty, and made the very élite of the army. They soon 
made their name terrible, and their prowess decided many a 
bloody day when the Cross went down before the Crescent. This 
singular body of troops existed for almost 500 years, and Von 
Honemer estimates that in that time at least half a million 
Christian youth were incorporated into it, and wonderfully trans- 
formed into the most zealous fighters for Islam. Through the 
whole of the 14th and more than half of the 15th centuries this 
infernal policy was carried out, to recruit not only the Janizaries, 
but the army and the population. Women and children taken 
captive in war, and especially in the sack of cities, were incor- 
porated into the harems, and became an undistinguishable por- 
tion of the population. Moslem war supported itself and ex- 
hausted the enemy with a vengeance. 

Orkhon had now a more permanent, better organized, and 
better paid army, consisting of horse, foot and Janizary guards, 
than any monarch of Europe. He proceeded at once to make 
use of it. Nice fell; and over the altar, where the first Christian 
council was gathered, he carved with his sword, “God is God, 
and Mohammed is the prophet of God.” 

Nicomedia, Cyzicus, and other places shared the same fate, 
and he ravaged the country to the neighborhood of Chalcedon. 

Andronicus gathered all his forces, and went out against him 
with great magnificence and greater magniloquence, but his 
army was dispersed like a flock of birds, and he was glad to re- 
cross the Bosphorus in safety. Now began that long series of 
Turkish raids upon the European side of the Marmora and its 
straits. The Greeks repelled them with unwonted vigor and 
courage. The emperor finally attempted to form an alliance, 
and gave Orkhon, at the age of sixty, his daughter in marriage. 
It did not allay the victorious career of the enemy. In 1357, 
Suleiman, Orkhon’s eldest son and heir, made a permanent lodge- 
ment on the European shore at Gallipoli, and thence spread 
rapidly over that part of Thrace. Suleiman was killed by a iall 
from his horse, and, soon after, the father died. Murad L., the 
second son, who had been kept in the greatest seclusion, stepped 
from virtual slavery toa throne. This third Sultan, though ab- 
solutely ignorant of letters, was none the less a conqueror, He 
added Karamania to his dominions, and some other fragments 
of the Seljukian Empire, and by him and his successors the whole 
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was absorbed, to the borders of Persia and the deserts of Arabia. 
He soon returned to Europe, and extended his domains north- 
ward and westward. The Greeks seemed paralyzed. Adrianople 
fell an easy prey, although it was the most important city of the 
Byzantine Empire after Constantinople. The Turkish historians 
speak of it and the surrounding country in such raptures, that 
there must have been a denser population and more cultivation 
of the soil than at present. Philippopolis followed Adrianople, 
and Murad saw his power made secure over all the country from 
the Hellespont to the Balkan Mountains, and round to the Black 
Sea. 

After this the Greek Emperor became rather his vassal than 
his ally or enemy. The Sultan for the most part treated him 
with cool contempt. When his son, Saoudji, united with An- 
dronicus, the Emperor’s son, in a double conspiracy against 
their fathers, he first seized his own son, had his eyes put out, 
and his head cut off, and then compelled the Emperor to put 
out the eyes of Andronicus and disinherit him ; to all which the 
humble Emperor submitted. 

After Thessaly and Macedonia were subdued, he turned ° his 
arms against Bulgaria, Servia, and Wallachia, with unimpeded 
success. At the battle of Koosova, Milosch Kabelovitsch pene- 
trated to Murad’s tent as a refugee, and stabbed him to the 
heart. His death did not save the Servians and their allies 
from a crushing defeat. His remains were conveyed to Broosa, 
and the mosque which he had built became his mausoleum. 
His ignorance, his piety, and his courage, are commemorated in 
Ottoman history. His ignorance gave his dynasty the imperial 
cypher called the Toughra. When called upon to sign the first 
treaty, he wet his hand in red ink and laid it upon the docu- 
ment. ‘The middle fingers were held close together, the thumb 
and little finger spread. The imperial seal or cypher has ever 
since been an imitation of this. According to some, however, 
this hand-seal was an old custom of Tartar chiefs. His piety 
greatly developed the Dervish orders. He found the base of 
Mount Olympus covered with Greek monasteries; he kicked 
out the dirty and lazy monks, and filled them with dirtier and 
lazier dervishes. 

His courage and skill on the battle-field began to make 
Europe look with alarm toward the future. Murad had three 
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sons, Bajazid, Yakoob, and Saoudji. The latter, as above men- 
tioned, was tortured and put to death by his own father. Bajazid, 
the fourth Sultan of the dynasty, so suddenly called to the 
throne, immediately fell upon his brother Yakoob and put him 
to death. This looked rather bloody. The father puts to death 
one brother, and the eldest brother puts to death another. It 
rust either be condemned or approved ; and the Moslem legis- 
lators chose the latter. It was finally established as a funda- 
mental law of the state, that the eldest son, on being called to 
the throne, should allow no rivals to exist who might disturb his 
reign. Montesquieu, in his work, “L’esprit des lois,” mentions 
this thinning of the heirs as a measure wise and necessary to a 
despotism. 

Bajazid ascended the throne in 1389, and reigned 14 years. 
He was called Yilderim (the thunderbolt) from the suddenness 
and ferocity with which he fell upon his brother and put him 
to death. He was true to the name in war. He fell like a 
thunderbolt upon Macedonia and Achaia, retook Salonique, 
which had been occupied by the Venetians, held Athens for a 
time, pressed the boundaries of his kingdom northward into 
Hungary and Servia, and resolved to have the control of both 
banks of the Danube. Sigismond, the violent king of Hungary, 
put forth all his power, and resorted to every possible alliance 
in order to drive him back. Bajazid approached Nicapolis, on 
the right bank of the Danube, with 150,000 men. Sigismond 
had assembled 60,000, a little more than one-third of his enemy. 
It was composed of Hungarians, with Wallachian, Bavarian, 
Bohemian, Styrian and French allies. It was to be a great de- 
cisive day, and the Christian forces made the attack with such 
desperate valor, that, had there been equal prudence and gener- 
alship, the day would have been gloriously won. The first line of 
Bajazid’s army was cut in pieces, and the Janizaries themselves 
repulsed. But, losing all order and caution in the intoxication 
of supposed victory, they gave the “ Yilderim” an opportunity 
to fall upon them in his own favorite way. The ten thousand 
Wallachian allies retired without striking a blow, and Lozcovitch, 
commanding a splendid Hungarian corps, did the same, from per- 
sonal jealousy and hatred of Sigismond. Victory was changed to 

-erushing defeat. Ten thousand prisoners remained in the victor’s 
hands, and Sigismond escaped with difficulty with the remainder 
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of his forces. When Bajazid rode over the battlefield the next 
day and saw it piled with such heaps of Moslem slain, among 
which were thousands of his bravest and best, he shed tears of 
bitter grief and rage, and swore terrible vengeance. He gave 
the monstrous and inhuman order to lead out the ten thousand 
prisoners to death. The massacre began at sunrise and con- 
tinued till four o’clock. His own highest officers, unable longer 
to endure the horrid spectacle, fell at his feet and implored com- 
passion for the survivors. But not until the blood of ten thou- 
sand was mingled with the blood of his fallen warriors was his 
infernal vengeance appeased. He followed up his victory by 
marching into Styria, and along the bank of the Drone carry- 
ing fire and destruction over all the land. At the close of the 
campaign, he returned to his capital, and resolved next to finish 
with the Byzantine Empire and Emperor. He had reduced him 
to narrow domains. He had built a fortress at Anadoli Hissar, 
in order to control the Bosphorus. He had compelled him to 
give up a church to be changed into a mosque, and to receive a 
Turkish Kadi within the walls to judge the faithful according to 
Turkish law. The following note to the emperor gives us a 
specimen of his haughty, imperious nature : 

“When I dethroned your predecessor Manuel, it was not in 
your interest, but in mine, If then you will remain my friend, 
you must put off your crown and I will give you a better office. 
But if not, I swear by the one God and his prophet that I will 
not spare a soul in the city, but I will exterminate you all.” 

The emperor gave him a firm and moderate reply, and pre- 
pared for another siege. The “Thunderbolt” was about to fall, 
when a cloud suddenly arose in the East with heavier thunder 
than his own. It was Timour Khan, or Tamerlane, who, having 
conquered India, Georgia, and Persia, enveloping every land in 
blood, had now swept down upon Asia Minor with irresistible 
force. He advanced upon Sivas, which was strongly garrisoned 
and commanded by Ertoghrul, a favorite son of Bajazid. In 
18 days Tamerlane forced the city to. surrender, and then put 
most of the inhabitants, even women and children, to the most 
horrible deaths. Ertoghrul was made to grace his triumph a few 
days, and was then executed with cruel tortures. Consternation 
and despair spread over the country before him. One city sent 
out all its children, boys and girls, with songs of welcome and 
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chaplets of flowers, hoping to propitiate the conqueror and claim 
his protection. The sight of so much innocence and beauty 
only aroused the tiger’s thirst. “What means this bleating?” 
said he, “ Ride them down!” and his obedient squadrons swept 
over them, and trod their palpitating forms into the dust. 

Yilderim knew well that he had now a mightier foe than 
Sigismond to deal with, and that his empire and his dynasty 
were at stake. He showed, however, no signs of fear. He re- 
solved to meet the coming shock with a force that should roll it 
back in confusion and blood. He withdrew all his veteran troops 
and best commanders from his European possessions, uncover- 
ing his entire European frontier. 

He called his five sons, Suleiman, Mousa, Mohammed, Isa 
and Moustapha, all tried and valiant commanders, worthy of the 
race of Osman, to avenge with him their brother’s shameful and 
cruel death. He called from Europe his Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha, 
with ten thousand Janizaries, who had decided many a bloody 
day. 

The Begler Bey Timourtash, and his son, Yakhshé Bey, his 
chief Eunuch, Ali Bey, and his grand chamberlain, Ferouz Bey, 
were all chosen men upon whom ke could rely in danger, and 
who were as cool and steady in battle as in council. He had 
also a large and valuable body of auxiliary Servians, under the 
command of their tried and valiant leaders Lazar and Etienne. 
Of more doubtful loyalty were the chiefs of Asiatic Provinces, 
the Seljoukian princes and Tartars, of whom he had a large 
number, hitherto faithful against Christians. Would they be 
equally so against their own race? Bajazid looked with the ut- 
most confidence upon his army, 120,000 strong, all veteran 
troops, under experienced and able commanders, and he could 
wield the whole as easily as his own scimitar. With it he was 
confident of cutting to pieces Timour’s unwieldy force of 800,000 
men. But Bajazid was destined to make the most unaccounta- 
ble mistakes, the most inexplicable blunders, as the terrible 
contest confronted him close at hand.. He had amassed vast 
treasures in Broosa, but his army had not been paid. His 
elder sons, bis Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha, and Timourtash, fell at 
his feet and begged him to pour out his treasures upon the 
army, and send every officer and man into the contest under the 
enthusiasm of gratitude. And —— as the Seljouk chiefs, 
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of kindred blood with Timour’s army, would be tampered with 
by him, their pay should be full and prompt. He spurned their 
wise counsel, and resolved to pay nothing except to the survi- 
vors of the contest. Bajazid was guilty of another piece of folly. 
Tamerlane had offered to treat with him as equal with equal, 
and avoid the bloody contest. He knew the valor and prowess 
of Bajazid, and held his military skill in admiration. Bajazid 
replied to him in terms the most insulting which language could 
furnish, even threatening to take possession of his harem, which 
excited the Tartar’s wrath to a frenzy of rage. Bajazid thus 
rushed on to the plains of Angora, to the north east of which 
Tameriane had taken up a strong position, abandoning for this 
purpose the siege of Angora. The Sultan, instead of seeing in 
this the military ability of his foe, interpreted it as a sign of 
fear and distrust. He neglected his usual cautious and well or- 
ganized mode of approaching an enemy, and when he formed 
his camp within a few miles of his enemy, he ordered, with in- 
conceivable folly, a grand hunt, on those waterless plains, in or- 
der to enclose and drive in all the game within a yast circle. 
This called his whole army out of camp. Turkish historians 
affirm that five thousand men perished of heat, thirst, and sun- 
stroke in this most absurd expedition. When he returned to 
resume his position, it was too late, Tamerlane had made game 
of him, and was there before him. He must now fight without 
choice of time or ground. The bloody twentieth of July, 1402, 
arrived; Tamerlane, at 6 o’clock in the morning, after prostrating 
himself in prayer, uttered the piercing war cry, “Surun” (on- 
ward); and his countless squadrons re-echoing the cry, rushed 
upon the Turkish centre and left wing. This wing, occupied by 
the Servians, under Lazar and Etienne, received the furious 
charges of Tamerlane with unbroken front. Prince Aboubekr 
was sent with 30,000 horse to fall upon their rear, and was sent 
flying back. “ How like lions these devotees fight,” was the 
despairing exclamation of Tamerlane. The centre under Su- 
leiman, the heir apparent, repelled the most furious assaults with 
equal vigor. But the right wing, composed of Tartars and 
Asiatics, had been bought over by Tamerlane. It deserted, and 
passed over to the enemy, entirely uncovering the right centre. 
Tamerlane now became the “ Thunderbolt” and fell upon it with 
all his native impetuosity, and the resolve to chastise the inso- 
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lence of his foe. The whole army seemed to be enveloped in 
destruction. Etienne, perceiving the day to be irretrievably 
lost, cut his way with his heavy cavalry right athwart the ene- 
my, so as to cover Yilderim’s retreat. But he refused to recoil 
a foot, and with his 10,000 chosen Janizaries, resisted like gran- 
ite, through all the remainder of that long July day, the utmost 
efforts of Tamerlane. Heat, thirst, fatigue, and Tartar cavalry 
wore out at length his ten- thousand mightiest men of battle. 
His bravest officers had fallen around him. His invincible 
phalanx had become a handful of weary men, darkness was 
coming on, and Yilderim at last turned to fly. His horse fell, 
Mohmoad Khan, a descendant of Genghis Khan, disarmed him, 
and Bajazid Yilderim became the prisoner of Tamerlane, July 
20th, 1402. The rigor which he had always shown to prisoners 
of war was now visited on him. He held the bridle of Tamer- 
lane’s horse, and assisted him to mount. According to some he 
was compelled to crouch, and give his back to the tyrant’s foot. 
But that he was carried round in an iron cage wherever Tamer- 
lane marched, is a story without foundation. . He supported his 
captivity a little more than eight months, and died of chagrin 
and despair, March, 1403. 

Let us now follow the fate of the warlike sons of Bajazid. 
Moustapha disappeared on the fatal day, and was never found. 
It was long supposed that he had fled to some place of conceal- 
ment to wait for better days, but he had doubtless fallen among 
the heaps of slain, and may have become the food of the vul- 
tures which always hovered in clouds along Tamerlane’s march. 
Suleiman, the eldest son, and commander of the centre, was 
rescued from the mélée by the Grand Vizier and Etienne with the 
Servian cavalry covering his retreat. Tamerlane ordered the 
Persian Mirza, Mohammed Sultan, one of his most dashing 
generals, to pursue with 30,000 horse and overtake him before 
he could reach Broosa, and seize the treasures of Bajazid. The 
fleeing Turkish and Servian horse were fully equal to the pur- 
suing Tartars. In five days Mohammed was at the gates of 
Broosa, having left 26,000 of his exhausted horsemen in the 
rear, but Suleiman had passed through before him, and without 
stopping for treasure had pressed on for the sea. On, pressed 
also the Tartar horsemen, but he had safely, though barely, left 
the shore when his pursuers arrived. Thus ended one of the 
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swiftest flights and pursuits which history records. The Mirza 
turned back, pillaged and burned Broosa, and seized all those 
treasures which, rightly used, might have changed the fortunes 
of the day. The harem of Bajazid, and the fiancée of his son 
Moustapha, fell into the conqueror’s hands with poetic justice. 
Nice, Ghemlik, and all the surrounding country, became a vast 
smoking altar of fire and blood, upon which were thrown Chris- 
tian and Moslem without distinction. 

Mohammed, the youngest son, was rescued by Bajazid Pasha. 
The intrepid Pasha, and equally intrepid young man, cut their 
way through the enemy, and although hotly pursued, they reached 
Amasia, and there made a successful stand. He afterwards pro- 
pitiated Timour, and was left in the possession of that stronghold. 

Another son, Isa, took refuge among the mountains of Olym- 
pus, and remained nearly a year in concealment. Mousa was 
taken prisoner, and shared the captivity of his father. 

Tamerlane, having ravaged the country as far as Smyrna, re- 
turned to Samarcand, still dreaming of universal empire. He 
had destroyed, as he believed, the mighty Empire of the Sultans 
in the West, and he would now take the great Empire of China 
in the far East. He died on the way, about two years after his 
great captive, Bajazid. The battle of Angora was his last great 
achievement, and this battle may be said to have closed the 
history of these two men of blood, Tamerlane and Bajazid. No 
other battle in history has terminated two such careers. 

The brilliant Empire of the Sultans was now in the dust. Let 
us pass over it and survey its fragments. After Tamerlane re- 
tired, some of the Seljoukian provinces recovered their indepen- 
dence, and the Empire in Western Asia lost a large portion of 
its conquered territories. In Europe, the Venetians, Bulgarians 
and Wallachians resumed some part of what they had lost. But 
all European Turkey let slip the golden opportunity of recover- 
ing freedom, simply because both government and people had 
sunk too low to rise. But the sons of Bajazid soon began to 
show that the Yilderim was still in their blood. Suleiman, as 
we have seen, escaped his sixty thousand pursuers, and crossing 
the Marmora into Europe, proclaimed himself Sultan at Adrian- 
ople—a city which had already become as much the capital as 
Broosa. Mohammed began to extend his power from Amasia. 
He put down the brigandage which followed the track of the 
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retiring Tartars, and with great ability extended his influence 
over all the surrounding country. He was surnamed “Cheleby,” 
“the gentleman,” from his personal appearance, and graceful 
and pleasing address. 

Isa came out from the fastnesses of Olympus, and began 
to restore the burned and ravaged and desolate city and plain 
of Broosa. Mousa, after his father’s death, was honorably re- 
tored to liberty. He made court to the Greek Emperor in order 
to find a “point d’apput” against his jealous brothers. Isa was 
overthrown by Mohammed, and fied again to the mountains. 
He disappeared among the mountains of Karamania, and his 
fate, like that of his brother Moustapha, is unknown. 

Mousa, with the aid of the Greeks, formed a party against his 
eldest brother, Suleiman, who had many noble qualities, but 
whose drunkenness and debauchery proved his ruin. After long 
and bloody struggles he fled from Adrianople, besieged by 
Mousa. As he passed through a village, five brothers joined his 
flight, intending to act asa guard. He distrusted them, and 
sent an arrow to the heart of one, then of another. The three 
enraged survivors killed him and cut off his head ; for which 
not only they but all their village were burned alive by the vic- 
torious Mousa. He then began to chastise the rebellious vas- 
sals, and finally laid siege to Constantinople itself, for having so 
weakly endeavored to compass his ruin. This was the third 
regular siege of the Byzantine capital by the Sultans of this 
dynasty. 

Mohammed passed over from Asia, and raised the siege. He 
feared his brother Mousa, but not the Greek Emperor. Mousa, 
becoming in his misfortunes still more cruel and barbarous, the 
brutality of his nature predominating over all better traits, was 
finally abandoned by all his partisans. Losing his right hand 
in his last conflict, he fled into Wallachia, where, according so 
some, he was strangled ; according to others he perished in a 
morass, | 

Mohammed now reigned alone, the sole representative of the 
- bloody house of Yilderim. He is generally regarded by Otto- 
man historians as the direct successor of Bajazid, and the ten 
years of contest are regarded as an interregnum of confusion 
and blood. 


He was readily acknowledged by all the Osmanlee Turks as 
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the fifth Sultan of the dynasty. He at once and with great 
ability began to conciliate the Christian powers, whom he had 
good cause to fear, and who might then have easily driven him 
across the Bosphorus had there been any virtue left. 

The panting Empire needed rest, but the Asiatic provinces 
began to revolt, and for eight years more Western Asia drank 
the bitter cups of war, pestilence and famine. He succeeded, 
however, in reuniting all these fragments. He suppressed the 
revolt of the Dervishes, a fanatical and formidable religious 
movement. He completed the great Mosque of Ooloo Djami 
in Broosa, commenced by Murad and Bajazid, and one nearly 
as large at Adrianople, commenced by Suleiman. He also con- 
structed Yeshil Djami and Yeshil Imaret in Broosa, the finest 
monuments of the age of the first Sultans. 

He died of apoplexy in 1421, and his death, by bold and even 
ridiculous expedients, was kept secret by the palace officers, un- 
til his son Murad II. could be brought from Amasia to Adrian- 
ople, when it was announced, forty-one days after the event, that 
Mohammed had died and his son Murad II. reigned in his stead. 
He was a youth of eighteen, and he had a prosperous reign of 
thirty years. 

Turkish literature dates from his reign. About 110 years had 
passed since the death of Osman, the founder of the dynasty. 
It had been a century of perpetual wars. Many colleges and 
schools connected with the principal mosques had been founded, 
and the time had now come, under the more peaceful reign of 
Murad II., to reap the fruit. Osmanlee writers upon law, theo- 
logy, history, and poetry, were numerous and were encouraged 
by the honors and attentions bestowed upon them by the Sultan. 
Previous to his reign, artillery had been used by the Venetians 
and Germans, principally at sea. Murad introduced it to the 
army, and field batteries formed thenceforth a most destructive 
power in every army. The Turkish army retained its preémin- 
ence in artillery for a long period, and the skill and coolness of 
the Turks in the use of that arm is acknowledged to this day. 
Murad had long and bloody wars with Hungary. Hunyade 
often decimated his armies, and gained some splendid victories, 
but in the battle of Varna, and still more in that of Kossova, the 
Sultan more than regained all that he had lost. Murad laid 
siege to Constantinople. He despised the Byzantine Empire, 
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and coveted its glorious capital. But the Greeks defended it 
with the most obstinate and heroic courage, and this fourth siege 
made by the Sultans proved as fruitless as the rest. It was dur- 
ing his reign, that the famous Albanian chieftain Scanderbeg 
commenced that revolt which for twenty-five years baffled all 
the power of Murad and his successors, and ended only with the 
death of the gallant and heroic chief. Towards the close of his 
reign, he resolved to give himself entirely to the repose and en- 
joyments of private life and accordingly placed the empire in 
the hands of his son Mohammed. He retired to his splendid 
residence in Magnesia, not far from Smyrna, having, as he be- 
lieved, finished his wars, consolidated his empire, and restored 
it to peace, prosperity and safety. But as soon as this was 
known in Hungary, the king violated the treaty, being urged to 
it by the Legate of the Pope, who defended the monstrous prin- 
ciple of “ no obligation to keep faith with heretics and infidels!” 
Murad immediately resumed the throne to chastise this perfidy. 
When advancing to meet the Hungarians, the Turkish copy of 
the violated treaty was carried at the head of the army on the 
point of a spear. After inflicting a terrible chastisement upon 
the Hungarians, at the bloody and decisive battle of Varna, 
he retired again to his coveted repose, committing the supreme 
power, as before, to his son. Then soon followed the revolt of 
the Janizaries, the flower, and strength, and pride of the Turk- 
ish army. Again Murad rushed to the capital to save the 
army and the empire from confusion. A wiser, firmer and more 
conciliatory character was needed, than his brave and able, 
but passionate and dissolute son possessed. He soon restored 
order, and is the only Emperor warrior who twice voluntarily 
resigned, and was twice called to resume supreme power. He 
died suddenly of apoplexy, in the midst of a feast, Feb. 5, 
1451, leaving the empire prosperous and strong, to his son 
Mohammed. 

Mohammed II. had already twice‘had a brief taste of imperial 
power, and he now resolved to have no one who could again dis- 
possess him. He accordingly put to death his only brother, and 
then destroyed also the instruments of his cruelty, thinking to wash 
his hands from blood in blood. He was now twenty-one years 
old, but had already proved himself cruel, remorseless, ambitious 
and utterly faithless; no oath or promise being of the slightest 
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value against any interest or pleasure. These characteristics 
were steadily confirmed and developed through the whole course 
of his life of conquest and blood. He came to the throne with 
one dream of glory to inspire all his actions. This was the tak- 
ing of Constantinople, and making it the capital of his empire. 
It had been unsuccessfully besieged about fifty times; four times 
by his own ancestors, and was called the impregnable. He re- 
solved that the fifth Ottoman siege should be the last. He had 
the most powerful artillery in the world, and he could demolish 
walls unassailable by other means. He established the most 
friendly relations possible with other powers, that he might be 
able to Grect his whole force upon Constantinople. 

In March 1452, he commenced the building of the fortress of 
Roomelie Hissar, on the European bank of the Bosphorus, right 
opposite the Asiatic Hissar built by Bajazid Yilderim. It was 
finished by 6,000 workmen in three months, and mounted by 
heavier cannon than had ever been used. A Venetian vessel, 
attempting to run the blockade, was sunk by a single ball, 18 
inches in diameter. The sailors gained the shore, and were flayed 
alive by Mohammed’s orders. The Byzantine Emperor, Con- 
stantine Paleologus, having exhausted all measures, even the 
most humiliating, to keep the peace, saw that he had nothing 
left but to prepare for war. His empire was reduced to the most 
pitiable condition. It had not only lost everything in Asia, but 
almost everything in Europe. Adrianople had become the Turkish 
capital. The Turks had overrun the whole of Thrace. They 
held both banks of the Bosphorus, and both shores of the Mar- 
mora. Whatever of Macedonia, Epirus, Greece and the Greek 
Islands, was still Byzantine, was separated from the capital, and 
destitute of all patriotism, unity and virtue. Religion had be- 
come a drivelling superstition, and civilization was with the 
Osmanlees, The Emperor sent embassies to all the courts of 
Europe for aid. He promised the Pope adherence to the Papal 
See, if he would only aid him; but not one of the powers of Eu- 
rope thought his empire worth helping, and the judgment was 
correct. It was pust remedy. The only redeeming feature was 
the resolution with which the ill-starred Emperor prepared to 
meet the coming doom. The Sultan retired to pass the winter 
of 1452-53 at Adrianople, doubtful yet determined, moody and 
irascible, often plunging his scimitar into the hearts of faithful 
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servants and slaves for mere fancied offences. In the spring of 
1453, he gathered up his forces from Europe and Asia, 250,000 
strong, besides an uncounted host of camp followers. He out- 
numbered the forces of the Greek Emperor, twenty to one. For 
fifty-one days the storm of war beat upon the devoted city with 
unremitted fury. The mightiest artillery the world had then 
seen thundered against its walls. Mines were sunk to sap their 
foundations. Movable towers of battering rams rose on every 
side. All that was new and all that was old in the art of war 
united in this decisive struggle. The attacks by sea were mis- 
erable failures. ‘The Greeks knocked in pieces the Turkish ves- 
sels like egg-shells. It gave rise to the saying among the Mos- 
lems that Allah had given the dominion of the seas to the un- 
believers, and of the land to the followers of the prophet. The 
beleaguered heroes within, undaunted by the fearful odds against 
them, repelled every assault, countermined every mine, and killed 
the delvers; and compelled Mohammed himself to express sur- 
prise and admiration at their achievements. The Sultan, finding 
it impossible to break through the barriers at the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, or to appear with a ship upon the Marmora, re- 
sorted to a novel expedient, with eminent success. 

He constructed a plank road from Beshiktash up to the sum- 
mit of the hill and thence down into the Golden Horn at Cassmi 
Pasha. Covering the road with grease, he mide his soldiers drag 
over it seventy small vessels (Biremes) in the night, and plank- 
ing them over, lashed by fives or sixes together, he filled the 
port with these formidable gun-boats, which the Greeks made 
bold but fruitless efforts to destroy with Greek fire. 

On the 29th of May, 1453, the fina) assault was made, the city 
was taken, the last of the Paleologi fell with his face to the foe, 
and his capital was given up for three days to pillage and lust. 
Every church was sacked, every house was entered, and its in- 
mates led away into slavery. The fleet that could not face the 
enemy on the sea was loaded to the water’s edge with booty 
and captives to be carried away to Asiatic homes. On the 
fourth day, Mohammed made his triumphal entry in state, with 
all the dignitaries of his court; the cross was dismounted from 
St. Sophia, and replaced by the Crescent ; the pavement cleansed 
from blood, and the Muezzin’s cry, “Allah il Allah,” “God is 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” resounded from its towers. 
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It had been a Christian church for 1,100 years; it has been a 
mosque for 420. (1873.) 

Having won the great prize, having now a glorious capital in 
the centre of his Empire, standing with one foot upon Europe, the 
other upon Asia, the one and almost only redeeming trait in the 
cruel and sanguinary character of Mohammed II. was strikingly 
displayed. He saw tho great capital a desolation ; his followers 
were soldiers, not citizens, and he resolved to call in Christian 
inhabitants to fill it with industry and wealth. He declared 
himself the special protector of his Christian subjects. He 
ordered the election of a Patriarch to be made according to the 
rules and precedents of the Greek Church, and he was inducted 
into office with pomp and ceremony in the presence of the court ; 
the Sultan himself assuring them of his protection and friend- 
ship. The immunities then granted by him remain intact to 
this day. Constantinople rose rapidly from its ruins. Churches 
were changed to mosques, palaces and baths were built. Indus- 
try and commerce were encouraged. The long desolated fields 
of Roomelie were clothed again with flocks and villages. ‘The 
rayah peasantry, although still exposed to the atrocious injustice of 
having their finest children carried off to the palace and to recruit 
the Janizary corps, enjoyed a degree of peace, safety and free- 
dom which had been unknown under the Greek Empire, with 
its constant internal feuds and wars with its neighbors. Having 
to some extent repaired and adorned the ruined capital, the 
Sultan turned his attention to other conquests. The little king- 
doms of Trebizond, Servia, Bosnia, Albania, Moldavia, the 
Morea, Negropont, @ephalonie, Lesbos, Lemnos, Imbros, were 
added to his dominions. His wars were characterized by the 
most savage barbarities, and the most flagrant violations of 
faith. His armies often suffered terrible and bloody defeats. 
He failed in all his efforts to subdue Scanderbeg and to take the 
island of Rhodes from the Knights of St. John; but still he 
earned well the name of “Conqueror,” by which he is always 
designated by the Mussulman historians. He was statesman as 
well as warrior, and the religious and military code of law is 
nearly as he left it. The murder of brothers, and all relatives 
that might endanger the peace, was made legitimate by him to 
every Sultan on ascending the throne. The dark stains upon 
his otherwise brilliant character, are his remorseless cruelty, his 
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unbridled licentiousness, and his habitual violation of his most 
solemn oaths and promises. He died May 3rd, 1481, at the 
commencement of a campaign, in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
and the fifty-second of his age. Up to this point the Ottoman 
power was making rapid strides, and Europe grew pale at the 
resistless force with which it seemed to be endowed. Butit had 
reached the culminating point ; fora time it remained stationary 
with varied fortunes of victory and defeat, and then began slowly 
to decline. 

That period of the world’s history to which this sketch refers, 
from 1299 to 1481, 182 years, was a dark and bloody period 
generally, although there were potent and living forces at work 
which were ultimately to change the character of civilization 
and religion. Mercy, forbearance, generosity, in high places, 
existed only as rare individual virtues. There was no such 
thing among Moslems or Christians as a public conscience, a 
general morality, or force of public sentiment, which could in 
the least control men in power. The Christian general, Wead of 
Wallachia, was a greater devil than Yilderim and the Conqueror 
condensed into one, with every redeeming quality left out. 
Surely the world has gained something here. The late Sultans 
of this dynasty have been men of dignity and mercy, and such 
a Sultan as Bajazid Yilderim, or Mohammed the Conqueror, is 
now a moral impossibility. 

We have only to refer to some of the contemporaneous events 
of European history, to see how different was the march of civ- 
ilization and Christianity in the West. Wallace was defeated at 
Falkirk in 1298, one year before Osman was acknowledged as 
Sultan. The battle of Bannockburn, 1314, when Edward II. was 
defeated by Bruce, saw the first Sultan still but an Asiatic chief- 
tain. The victory of Crecy, 1346, was twenty years after Broosa 
became the capital of the Osmanlee Empire. The battle of 
Poictiers, when Edward the Black Prince, with 8,000 men, defeated 
the French army of 60,000, and took le voi John prisoner, was 
in 1356, the time that Orkhon the second of his dynasty gained 
his first lodgment in Europe, by the taking of Gallipoli. The 
“Hundred Years War” commenced during the reign of Orkhon 
and continued to the time of Murat IT., 1336-1436. 

It was at the close of the fourteenth century that the great 


* moral and religious movement under Wickliffe began. Follow- 
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ing him in the fifteenth, we have Jerome, of Prague, 1416 ; John 
Huss, 1415; and Savonarola, 1498 ; reformers before the refor- 
mation. While Bajazid Yilderim, Murad II. and Mohammed 
the Conqueror, were fighting their bloody battles, the whole of 
European Christianity was agitated with questions of religious 
reform and mental freedom. It has been called the age of 
Councils. The Council of Pisa, 1409, of Constance, 1414, of 
Basle, 1431, of Florence, 1439, of Mantua, 1459. All these were 
attempts, although mainly fruitless, at religious reform. 

During this period of the first seven Sultans, the Inquisition 
burned 30,000 of the best men and women of Europe, besides 
the unknown number secretly put to death in its dark prisons, 
and it made 300,000 confiscations of property. : 

The fall of Constantinople in 1453, closes the period of the 
Middle Ages, aud opens that of modern civilization. The dis- 
persion of learned Greeks over Europe filled the European 
Universities with able teachers of the Greek classics. It gave 
to European Christendom the Greek Testament, and inaugurated 
the study of the Scriptures in their original languages. The 
vast and priceless treasures of biblical: literature sprang from 
the ashes of.Constantinople. The artof printing had prepared 
the way. The magazine edition of the Bible was in the press 
when the Conqueror first erected the Crescent upon St. Sophia. 

The forces at work in the West were moral and spiritual 
forces, those in the East were physical. As widely different 
have been their results as was their nature. The former resulted 
in free thought, in science, literature, religion and art, in a purer 
faith, and milder laws. The latter in despotism, bigotry and 
consequent decadence and retrogression ; repeating the lesson 
of all history, that spiritual forces are mightier than physical. 
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Art. IV.—OBEDIENCE AND LIBERTY. 
By Rev. F. A. Nostz, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE question submitted for consideration is this : Does obedi- 
ence to God abridge liberty—true personal liberty—and stand 
in the way of the highest and broadest development of the soul ? 
Or more specifically: Is there necessarily any such antagonism 
between obedience, properly conceived, and liberty, properly 
conceived, that men need to cry out against following the divine 
precepts as a species of bondage which must be thrown off ; and 
to affirm that individual inclination and individual preference 
must have more scope in the plan of life, before there can be 
any realization of the strength and fullness and symmetry of the 
ideal manhood ? 

What occasion there is for this question, and for the earnest 
discussion of it, will be apparent before we are through. 

One thing is certain: and, at the outset, may as well be placed 
distinctly before us. The Bible, both in Old Testament and 
New, enjoins it as an obligation, binding on every human soul, 
to walk according to the counsels and ordinances and command- 
ments and laws of God. When it is charged that obedience is 
a characteristic and leading feature in the scriptural polity of 
life, the charge must be admitted ; for it is true. “Thou shalt,” 
and “Thou shalt not,’—not in any harsh and arbitrary spirit, 
but still as veritable regulations of conduct, hedge up the path 
along which one is to travel all the way from cradle to grave. 

One, doubtless, may grow up into such a mood of love, and 
become so habituated to act from motives of love that obedience 
shall not seem an irksome task, but a sweet privilege rather ; 
yet that alters nothing as to the essential duty of yielding the 
life up to God’s control, and doing what God would have done. 
The temper of the obedience may be changed and carried up 
from a mere reluctant to a completely devoted and hearty obe- 
dience—in this manner becoming perfect ; so it ought to be, so 
God wants it to be ; but at bottom it still remains the one same 
thing, submitting to and working out, not the human, but the 
divine will. 

We talk of the liberty of the Gospel. We do well. There is 
such a liberty; and now and ever itis precious and glorious. 
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But the freedom we have through Jesus Christ does not sever 
those immutable bounds which hold the finite child in filial fidel- 
ity to the Infinite Father; nor in any measure release from 
those perpetual obligations which the subject creature is under, 
to do the bidding of the Sovereign Creator. As far otherwise 
as possible. 

By this freedom we have emancipation from the thraldoms of 
men ; their empty ceremonials—their ritualisms and traditions 
and superstitions and formularies and formalisms of whatsoever 
kind. For those who live the life of simple faith on the Son of 
God all such enslavements are broken, and the whole cumber- 
some rubbish of them is swept away forever. No man is to 
burden us with rites and observances not imposed by our Lord. 
No man is to take our wills captive, and lead us into assents not 
sanctioned by reason and conscience. No man is to put any 
such battle-cry into our lips that one may say: “I am of Paul,” 
and another: “Iam of Apollos,” and still another: “I am of 
Cephas,” in this way obscuring our single-eyed seeing of the 
“Name which is above every name,” and overriding what should 
be an exclusive and all-absorbing loyalty to the divine with that 
which is human. No man is to thrust any cold logical contriv- 
ance of the more understanding between our souls and Him 
who is the way and the truth and the life for all who will be- 
lieve. No man, speaking to us on the simple authority of a man; 
nor any number of men so speaking, may say: “ This you must 
do, and this you must not do, on pain of everlasting damna- 
tion.” Through Christ we come into direct personal relationship 
with God. We see and know and touch and appropriate divine 
things without any outside intervention, and without any outside 
hindrance. As disciples of our Lord “we are not children of 
the bondwoman,” be this “ bondwoman” whosoever she may, 
“but of the free ;’ and we are to “stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free,” and, in no circumstances 
and on no pretenses, allow ourselves to be “entangled again 
with the voke of bondage.” That is the freedom secured by the 
Gospel. Itis a freedom of faith, a freedom of the individual 
conscience, a genuine spiritual freedom. 

Moral laws, however, are not abrogated by this freedom ; they 
get new sweep and leverage, and press down on the soul with 
an added force. Ethical foundations are not overturned by this 
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freedom; through it they havea fresher recognition, and the 
feet a firmer planting on them. ‘The central demand that God’s 
will be the law and aim of the life is not set aside by this free- 
dom ; on the contrary it is the intent and effect of the Gospel, 
in the way it opens, and in the help it lends, to make the 
doing of this will not only possible, but the paramount con- 
cern. 

We are brought round, therefore, to the precise point from 
which we set out. After all is said that can be said in the 
way of modification, the fact remains, as a vital teaching of 
revelation, that men are to be obedient unto God. This is what 
the Scriptures uniformly contemplate; the subordination of the 
human to the divine; the government of the human by the di- 
vine. In this respect there is no difference between the later 
and the earlier instruction. Obedience is a cardinal principle, 
an ideal aim, an inextinguishable obligation. It is just as bad 
in a Christian as it was in a Jew to disregard and violate God’s 
requirements. God’s voice is something to be studiously 
heeded now and evermore. 

What particular form the obedience may take under any 
given conditions, what particular form it must take under our 
Christian dispensation, in order to be, not in the highest merely, 
but in any degree acceptable, these are matters by themselves. 
Only uato the end it will be true, that “to obey is better than 
saccifice ;’ and unto the end it will be true, that there can be 
no right life for any of us without falling into line with God’s 
will, and keeping step to the music of his requirements. 

To all this there is lent the force of an axiomatic conclusiveness 
when it is remembered that the Son of God himself was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Manifested in the flesh the Divine One fell at once 
under the law of obedience. He says: “For I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” This is one out of many statements substantially the 
same. His prayer—the supreme prayer of all these ages—was : 
“Not mine own will, but thine be done.” Of the petition which 
he has put into our mouths, the most vital and all comprehend- 
ing phrase is: “Thy will be done.” This was what Christ 
taught, was what his life exemplified. He came down to us in 
the spirit of obedience. By the things which he suffered he 
learned obedience. He went to his death through the gateway 
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of obedience. And no man can live a life that is after the fash- 
ion of this Divine Model, and in accord with the Divine Word, 
without obedience. “What shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” We 
are to lgve—love is the fulfilling of the law; but love is to be 
demonstrated by keeping the divine commandments. We are to 
grow—to$row daily in spiritual apprehension ; but this grow- 
ing again, wherein our souls are to have vision more and more 
luminous of the Divine Being, and an ever-increasing sense of 
the Divine Nearness, comes, as our Lord distinctly tells us, 
through doing the will of God. tis obedience, in some manner 
of it, all the way through. And we are not to rest content, 
as though all were attained, and the great victory were won, un- 
til we have cast down “imagination” and “every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God,” and have brought 
“into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

That is the teaching, clear and uniform and emphatic, of the 
Scriptures. 

But, in some quarters, this theory of life is held to be faulty, 
and is sharply and elaborately criticised on the ground that it is 
too narrow and restrictive, and does not afford sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the unfolding, into their best and most harmonious 
possibilities, of the various elements of our soulhood. By a 
very eminent author, in a work in many respects of great merit, 
and of wide circulation, itis declared, in substance, that this doc- 
trine of obedience, which Christian men inculcate, is one that 
cramps and dwarfs the soul, and so defeats those ends which 
might be attained by a larger liberty. 

Speaking of these who follow custom until they are the vic- 
tims of emptiness, the writer referred to, in his celebrated work 
On Liberty, says: ‘“ Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke ; 
even in what people do for pleasure conformity is the first thing 
thought of; they like in crowds; they exercise choice only in 
things commonly done; peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of 
conduct, are shunned equally with crimes; until, by dint of not 
following their own nature, they have no nature to follow; their 
human capacities are withered and starved ; they become in- 
capable of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and are gen- 
enerally without either opinions or feelings of home growth, or 
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properly their own.” A severe indictment. But, without hesi- 
tation, it may be admitted to be largely true, in reference to the 
general habits of men in those intellectual and social spheres he 
has been canvassing. At the point here reached, however, he 
puts the question : “Now is this, or is it not, the desirable con- 
dition of buman nature?” Our answer is ready and positive. 
And it may be presumed that no one who has read fhus fir, 
would shrink for a moment from joining in the resp@nse: No, 
this is not the desirable condition of human nature. It is a con- 
dition wholly undesirable. Yet note the singular reply our 
Essayist mukes: “Jt is so on the Calvinistic theory.” Then he 
continues : “According to that the one great offence of man is 
Self-will. All the good of which humanity is capable is com- 
prised in Obedience. .... Human nature being radically cor- 
rupt, there is no redemption for any one until human nature is 
killed within him. To one holding this theory of life, crushing 
out any of the human faculties, capacities, and susceptibilities, 
is no evil; man needs no capacity, but that of surrendering him- 
self to the will of God; and if he uses any of his faculties for 
any other purpose but to do that supposed will more effectually, 
he is better without them. That is the theory of Calvinism ; 
and,’-—for he now brings his guns to bear on those who may 
have been rubbing their hands and chuckling over this fierce 
onslaught on what seems to them a harsh and unwarrantable 
interpretation of Scripture, and congratulating themselves mean- 
time that their own milder views would shield them from such 
an attack—“ and it is held, in a mitigated form, by many who 
do not consider themselves Calvinists ; the mitigation consisting 
in giving a less ascetic interpretation to the alleged will of God ; 
asserting it to be his will that mankind should gratify some of 
their inclinations ; of course not in the manner they themselves 
prefer, but in the way of obedience, that is, in a way prescribed 
to them by authority ; and, therefore, by the necessary con- 
ditions of the case, the same for all.” That sweeps us all in to- 
gether, and makes the cause of those who attempt to regulate 
their lives by Christian principle a common one. But not even 
yet is he cortent to rest the arraignment. He grows still more 
hot and trenchant, declaring: “In some such insidious form 
there is at present a strong tendency to this narrow theory of 
life, and to the pinched and hide-bound type of human character 
5 
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which it patronizes. Many persons, no doubt, sincerely think 
that human beings thus cramped and dwarfed are as their 
Maker designed them to be; just as many have thought that 
trees are a much finer thing when clipped into pollards, or cut 
out into figures of animals, than as nature made them. But if 
it bo any part of religion to believe that man was made bya good 
Being, it is more consistent with that faith to believe that this 
Being gave all human faculties that they might be cultivated 
and unfolded, not rooted out and consumed, and that he takes 
delight in every nearer approach made by his creatures to the 
ideal conception embodied in them, every increase in any of 
their capabilities of comprehension, of action, or of enjoyment. 
There is a different type of human excellence from the Calvinis- 
tic ; a conception of humanity as having its nature bestowed on 
it for other purposes than merely to be abrogated. Pagan self- 
assertion is one of the elements of human worth, as well as 
‘Christian self-denial.’ There is a Greek ideal of self-develop- 
ment which the Platonic and Christian ideal of self-government 
blends with, but does not supersede. It may be better to bea 
John Knox than an Alcibiades, but it is better to be a Pericles 
than either ; nor would a Pericles, if we had one in these days, 
be without anything good which belonged to John Knox.” 
These are the words, given at length that there might be no 
charge of unfairness in dealing with them, of a man remarkable 
for his intellectual abilities, and for the diligence and purity of 
his life, widely known and deeply revered for the hearty inter- 
est he has taken in the struggling masses the world over, espec- 
ially esteemed and cherished by all loyal Americans, for the 
prompt and intelligent and potent advocacy he gave to the cause 
of the North, when traitorous hands were trying to throttle the 
life and overturn the foundations of the nation; and whose 
sayings and doings have besa made still more tenderly sacred 
in the common regard by his recent death—but one name can 
be meant, of course—the name of that profound thinker and 
progressive statesman, John Stuart Mill. A great man, a sin- 
cere man, an earnest man, he has been justly conspicuous 
amongst his fellow men; and his voice has been one of the far 
reaching voices of our time. Having that exceptional cast of 
mind which seems to act with almost equal spontaneity and 
vigor in a great diversity of spheres, he tried his powers as a 
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scholar, as an essayist, as an editor, as a political economist, as 
a reformer, as a metaphysician, as a statesman, and it is not too 
much to say, that, while his various contributions to the thought 
of the world were not of equal merit, he drew a wide attention 
whenever he uttered his opinions ; and achieved a measure of 
eminence in whatever he undertook. In his fall brave and broad 
learning has lost an illustrious exponent, social and political pro- 
gress a sincere friend, and advanced civilization a stout and heroic 
champion. Far be it from us to shut our eyes to the excellen- 
cies which are in such a man, and to join in an indiscriminate 
tirade against him, because he happens, on some questions, to 
entertain sentiments which, to use Matthew Arnold’s favorite 
word, do not commend themselves to our judgment as “ verifia- 
ble.” Far be it from us, also, to bow down in an unprotesting 
assent to assertions which have no basis in true philosophy, and 
no warrant in actual fact, because, forsooth, they chance to be 
the fulminations of one whose general motives are pure, whose 
character is exalted; whose views, on many matters, are, in the 
highest degree, commendable, and whose name has come to have 
a kind of authority associated with it. Hence dissent, the most 
unequivocal and entire, right here. For, profoundly as we have 
always respected him, and heartily as we have always wished 
him success in his bold projects of English reform, it is clear 
that the writings of Mr. Mill contain declarations against which 
every instinct of Christian faith must rise in opposition. With 
all his mental superiority he seems to have been of that class of 
writers and speakers who, either from some strange intellectual 
idiosyncrasy underlying, or running along side of, great clear- 
ness of thought, cannot see ; or, from some moral infatuation, 
will not see, what it is that constitutes and characterizes the relig- 
ion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

There need be no pause here to pick out and distinguish what 
appears to be the truth and the error in the passage just quoted; 
for that there are correct and unobjectionable sentiments mixed 
in with those which are false and partial, all, doubtless, would 
cheerfully admit. It is enough now to affirm, that as a whole, 
looking at it in its general scope and spirit, the passage is both 
& mis-conception, and a mis-statement ; a mis-conception as to 
what self-will and obedience, in the Testament sense of them, 
really are, and a mis-stetement as to what the disciples of Christ 
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really seek to accomplish by surrendering themselves, without 
reserve, to the Divine guidance and control. For these words 
of Mr. Mill, bear in mind, reach further and go deeper than they 
seem. It is not Calvinism merely, a special interpretation of 
Christianity, that he strikes at ; but Christianity itself as a prac- 
tical polity of life. Nor is John Knox whom he has chiefly in 
mind—that sturdy old Protestant is only an occasion again ; his 
aim rather is at him who said : “ If any man will be my disciple 
let him deny himself.” It is a deliberate onset against that 
scheme of human conduct by which the effort is made to master 
all that is low and mean and selfish in us, all waywardness of 
passion and appetites ; and to give victory to every noblest pulse 
‘and purpose and emotion of the soul, by bringing the whole 
more into the habitual attitude of subordination to the infinitely 
wise and loving one. As has been seen the Scriptures enjoin 
this submission ; and they do it on the assumption that it is the 
best way to reach the true end of our being. Mr. Mill takes 
the counter-position, and avows this plan to be narrow ; narrow 
too, whether considered from the stand-point of a severe or of 
a more liberal interpretation; and that it shrivels and deforms 
the soul, and therefore tends directly to defeat the true end of 
our being. 

Thus we have the issue distinctly and squarely joined. Is 
Mr. Mill right? Are the facts of the case on his side ? 

The law of obedience, as reduced to practice, has two leading 
aspects :—what we may call a positive and a negative application 
to human life. It exacts and it prohibits. It says “'Thou shalt,” 
and it says, “Thou shalt not.” And as it is on the negative or 
prohibitory side of obedience, in respect of the things which, 
if we obey God, we must not do, that the prerogatives of indi- 
vidual liberty are mainly feit to be invaded and overridden, let 
us, for a moment, examine into these restrictive and limiting 
features of obedience, and see how they bear on conduct. 

Keep steadily in mind what has been admitted not only, but 
insisted on, that there are certain acts and courses forbidden in 
the divine scheme of life. Nor do these restraining injunctions 
come to us simply in the form of moral precepts. They are 
wrought into the constitution of things. They are a vital part 
of ourselves, and of the organism of nature, within whose circles 
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we move. We cannot turn any way without being confronted 
by these bans and interdictions. 

But it is of supreme consequence to discover where, and upon 
what, these checks are brought into play. In the language quoted 
mention has been made of “crushing out,” “ faculties,” “ capa- 
cities,” ‘ susceptibilities,’ as though such procedure.were ac- - 
tually a part of our Christian faith. Whereas our indignant 
critic is wielding thunder which, to put it mildly, does not be- 
long to him, when he asserts: “If it be any part of religion to 
believe that man was made by a gocd Being, it is more consis- 
tant with that faith to believe. that this good Being gave all 
human faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded, not 
rooted out and consumed; and that he takes delight in every 
nearer approach made by his creatures to the ideal conception 
embodied in them, every increase in any of their capabilities 
of comprehension, of action, or of enjoyment.” Precisely... For 
these are words of truth and soberness ; logical inferences from 
an incontestable premise. Our heartiest subscription is written 
to every syllable of them. A distinguished professor, in one of 
our theological seminaries, used to say of certain propositions 
advanced, that he was not absolutely sure about them. He 
thought they were true, everything pointed in that direction ; 
still they might not be. But of the verity of other statements 
he was wont to make he felt so confident, so he was accustomed 
to declare, that he would be willing to go to the stake on them. 
So this would seem to be one of those truths in defence of which 
a man could conscientiously face fire. God did give all human 
faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded. God does 
take delight in every nearer approach to those ideal conceptions 
of manliness and moral nobility which are embodied in them. 
God is well pleased when there ig any increase in any of our 
capabilities of comprehension and action andenjoyment. Notin 
mockery did God make man. Such power, such affections, such 
aptitudes, such aspirations, were put into the human soul, as it 
was seen would be good for a man to possess and bring into ex- 
ercise. God’s design, if there be any such thing as reasoning 
back from Fact to Purpose, was that all faculties, that all sus- 
ceptibilities, that all the multiplied resources which we have of 
body and mind and heart, should be developed and employed. 
Not a word, from beginning to end, not ons, about “crushing 
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out” any solitary element of our legitimate nature. Even the 
will, the most perilous of all powers, was left free. As it was at 
the first so itis now. The fall wrought no structural change. 
The organism of man remains the same. Sin weakened all, and 
confused al]. Sin changed the direction of our inclinations and 
purposes and loves. Sin worked in the soul diversion and per- 
version of loyalty. Sin brought man into the relation of a steady 
and studied antagonism to God. Sin led man to seek in himeelf, 
and in his own ways, the fulfillment of his destiny. Sin turned 
mau out of the right path, and made it impossible for him ever 
to get back again without Divine Help. Sin changed the moral 
character of man in such sense that he fell, at once, under the 
fatal dominancy of self-will ; and, though this may not be such 
a crime as we have been in the habit of thinking it to be, the 
fact of its existence, and its malign influence on human action, 
are amply proven by the obstinate reluctance with which so 
many men, great in all head faculties, and not wanting in high 
moral aims, still cling to it as against submitting themselves to 
the will of God. But notwithstanding this derangement which 
has come through moral lapse, man, viewed as a rational being, 
has the same make-up, the same powers and faculties and apti- 
tudes and appetites, as before. And the possession and right 
use of these is no more a displeasure and an offence, than on the 
day on which man was created. Just as much now as ever every 
capability has a functional place in human economy. This, both 
in letter and in spirit, the Scriptures everywhere recognize. So 
when men talk frantically about “ crushing out,” about “ uproot- 
ing,” about “consuming” these powers and faculties native to 
us, they are fighting ghosts which their own bewildered imagina- 
tions have conjured up, not evils that have any real existence in 
the Christian system. Men may fall into error, have fallen into 
a thousand errors, in interpreting this system; but the system 
itself is not responsible for the folly and narrowness of those who 
may fail to comprehend its genius. For under this divine plan, 
just as it lies open before us, it is not the having of these facul- 
ties and susceptibilities, nor the proper development and use of 
them, which is the obnoxious thing ; but the having of them, and 
mis-using or using them wrongly. 

Here, then, is the point where the restraining force of the law 
of obedience brings itself to bear. Every faculty is hedged about 
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with limitations as to sphere and direction of use. Every faculty 
and every susceptibility may be unfolded to the highest, trained 
and exercised to the utmost ; but not in reckless independence 
of the method and intent of God, as indicated, not only in what 
is revealed concerning their proper use, but in the very struc- 
ture of them. God says to us: “You have physical powers ; 
these powers are bestowed for beneficent purposes ; you are at 
liberty to use them ; more, you are bound to use them, or they 
become a curse instead of a blessing. But not one finger-push 
of energy must go either to your own degradation or to the injury 
of anybody else.” Is that an overriding of freedom ? God says 
tous: “You have appetites, and full permission is granted to 
satisfy the natural demands of these appetites. You may eat to 
satiate hunger; drink to quench thirst. But the line which 
separates between sufficiency and excess is one you must not 
cross.” Is that an invasion of freedom? God says to us: “You 
have passions—affection, hope, fear, resentment, pride, jealousy, 
ambition, love of gain,—a whole brood of them nestling under 
the wings of the soul, and furnishing much of the motive power 
to action.” And in respect to these the same instructions are 
given, the same injunctions imposed. Each of our passions has 
an appropriate office assigned it. They are incorporated into 
our nature, both for stimulancy and for defence, both for strength 
and for symmetry ; and there are places and times in which 
each may be of service in upbuilding character and promoting 
the general well-being. But from no one of them is the hand of 
a stern restraint to be lifted ; to no one of them is full scope to 
be given. For there is not a passion in us that is not dangerous, 
and that would not lead straight down to ruin if allowed to have 
its unchecked way. They are a part of us; but they may not 
rule over us. Hence the divine forbiddings of undue indul- 
gences,.of selfish gratifications of temper and desire, of way- 
ward walking. Can any reasonable man think it ought to be 
otherwise ? that we should be freer if it were otherwise? God 
says to us: “ You have mental and moral faculties—reason, 
understanding, volition, memory, imagination, conscience ; but 
you have no warrant for devoting these powers to ignoble 
ends, as you have none for letting thém lie untrained and unem- 
ployed. The intellect and the moral sense are not toys with 
which you are to sport at will, but engines with which to work ; 
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not fields to rest in fallowness, but fertile soils, rich in all possi- 
bilities of harvest, and to be cultivated to the outermost reaches 
of fruitfulness.” And that again is the kind of “dwarfing,” of 
“cramping,” of “narrowing,” which the divine law of obedience 
imposes on us. Bondage indeed! It may be confidently sub- 
mitted whether, in all this, there be one single element of thral- 
dom. Rather is not the infraction of liberty all on the othér 
side? And are not the facts in perfect correspondence with the 
figures of speech we employ when we say of certain men, they 
are slaves to their appetites, slaves to their passions, slaves to 
their ambitions, slaves to their intellectual conceits, slaves to 
their worldly idolatries ? 

Right here before us are twomen. One is afraid of wine 
when it giveth its color in the cup, and will not touch it. The 
other finds what he declares to be an appetite for stimulating 
drinks implanted in his constitution. He affects to believe the 
good God put it there, and, believing this, he fancies it more 
consistent with the intentions of the good God to indulge than to 
restrain this appetite. He is averse to “starving,” to “rooting 
out,” to “ consuming” the original “faculties,” and ‘‘capacities,” 
and “susceptibilities ” of his nature. He takes that liberal 
view which finds its justification in Greek self-development 
rather than in Christian self-denial, a system, by the way, which 
has in it that most needful of petitions: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” What is the consequence as respects the freedom 
of the two? The one surely retains his, and is able, at all times 
to walk amongst men, self-controlled, self-respecting, the per- 
fect master—so far as liquor is concerned—of his own thoughts 
and energies. The other, just in proportion as he indulges, 
loses freedom and becomes habit bound. For the first glass is 
a first link and the second glass is a second link, and every sub- 
sequent glass is an added link in the galling chain of a-terrible 
possible enthrallment. Is it not so? Is it not he who has de- 
nied himself who has preserved real liberty ? And is it not he 
who has gratified himself who has sacrificed real liberty ? 

As here so all around the circle of man’s possible activities. 
Obedience is not a servitude, ignoble and degrading; but a 
veritable charter of emancipation, an inviolable palladium of 
liberty, to every soul falling under its sway. Through it we get 
dominancy over evil, and come into the completest self-mastery 
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we ever know. Its restraints and hamperings are only subor- 
dinations, wise and glorifying in the end, of lesser to larger, of 
meaner to worthier, of outward to inward, of the sensual to the 
rational and the spiritual and the immortal. The liberty of the 
sons of God is the liberty of liberties. 

There are extreme cases where the restraints enjoined seem 
to amount to a “rooting out” and “consuming” of the passions 
and appetites involved. Christ says: “If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee.” “If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.” This is a severe 
measure and degree of self-discipline. Possibly it is just these 
precepts which have aroused indignation against the policy of 
obedience. But what is the assigned ground of this severity in 
dealing with the bad elements so often breaking out in human 
nature? This. ‘The subserving of a higher interest in the subject 
of the discipline. “ For,’ continues our Lord, “ for it is better,” 
“better” for whom? “better for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell.” ‘That is the principle. And is not that principle univer- 
sally recognized by the wise? A man’s right arm has been 
hopelessly shattered. The skilful surgeon says it must be am- 
putated. That is, a part must be sacrificed to save the re- 
mainder, a single capacity given up in order to retain the more 
precious boon of life. Now in presence of such an instance 
would our liberty-philosophers pause and enter into a disquisi- 
tion on the nature and purpose of the arm? Wouldthey declare 
that the arm was designed to be a strength and an ornament to 
physical manhood ? that a man deprived of an arm is not a per- 
fect man ? Then would they proceed with the inference that this 
system of surgery is an abomination, something which “ de- 
forms” and “ dwarfs” men, something which “clips men into 
pollards,” instead of leaving them entire, out-branching, and in 
every way natural, as they were made to be. They might. For 
there is no telling into what practical absurdities men, under 
the influence of speculative prejudice, may fall. Not so, how- 
ever, reasons the poor fellow who is to feel the incision of the 
sharp knife. He thanks God there is something to come in, 
even though at the cost of a right arm, and rescue him from 
what would otherwise be certain death. And this, to which sur- 
gery is analogous, and of which it is illustrative, is spiritual self 
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discipline, the secret and justification of it. It is losing a lower 
for the sake of finding a higher good. Itis consenting not to 
exercise certain possible prerogatives that others of more value 
may be securely held. It is flinging away an eye, or a hand, if 
need be, that the whole body may not be plunged into hell. 

Such, then, is the enormity, and, so far as appears, the whole 
enormity of this policy of obedience, when viewed on the 
negative side. It restrains from any self-degradation,,and from 
all open crime. It retires into the background what is meanest, 
and what is royalest in man it exalts into the seat of sovereignty. 
It keeps the feet scrupulously out of those perilous paths of sin, 
which, as all experience proves, lead to more and more of hu- 
miliating subjection until the whole moral nature is hopelessly 
fettered and thralled. And could the multitudes of men, who 
are now walking in their own proud ways, and working out their 
own evil devices, be induced to break away, and follow God, 
they would find such a freedom as they never yet have known 
in giving themselves up to the guidance of unrestrained ineli- 
nation, nor shall know, until it is made real to their souls through 
dutiful and loving obedience. For, what would be so quickly 
and thoroughly corrective of the abounding and astounding in- 
iquities of our time as a general heeding of the solemn “Thou 
shalt nots” of God? And what, in the estimation of the world, 
would advance us further and more effectually in the direction 
of true liberty, than that all men should come at once under the 
divine control, and simply withhold their hands from doing what 
they ought not to do? 

Pass, now, from the negative to the positive side, and contem- 
plate some of the offices and ends to which obedience directly 
calls. Incidentally much has already been said which has bear- 
ing and force here. But when it is boldly charged that this 
doctrine of obedience is something which “smothers” “faculties” 
and “‘starves” and “dwarfs” the soul, it is of special importance 
that we see clearly just what, according to the scriptural plan 
of life, is placed before us to occupy and draw out our energies. 
The result, again, unless we gravely mistake, will be to make it 
manifest that there is no conflict, but strictest harmony between 
the notions of true obedience and true liberty. For in no par- 
ticular in which it is at all essential that there should be free 
play for intellect, and free scope for choice, and free sphere for 
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activity, will there be found to be any interference with freedom. 

If God gave us rare faculties, and then interdicted the use of 
them ; if he placed no commanding motives before us to stir en- 
ergy and kindle enthusiasm ; if he lifted up no lofty standards to 
quicken our interest and excite our imagination, and pointed to 
no sublime ideal of manly being ; if the truths on which he would 
have us meditate were in no way commensurate with the dignity 
of our rationality ; if the tasks to which he would have us apply 
our power and skill were such as must inevitably deform and 
belittle and narrow the soul ; if the way of life which he prescribes 
for us were one in which our highest nature must suffer because 
there are no direct nor reflexive inspirations in it, no suggestive 
over-broodings, no secret feedings as when roots touch the water 
springs, no inner enrichings, no luminous outlooks, no vast and 
solemn issues ; if he forbid, instead of enjoining us, to think on 
whatsoever things are true, and whatsoever things are honest, 
and whatsoever things are just, and whatsoever things are pure, 
and whatsoever things are lovely, and whatsoever things are of 
good report, and whatsoever things are virtuous, and whatsoever 
things are praiseworthy ; if he sought to dissuade us from such 
an aim, instead of exhorting us, first to have faith, and then to 
add to it virtue, and knowledge, and temperance, and patience, 
and godliness, and brotherly-kindness, and charity; if any ap- 
proximation to the divine likeness were an offence to him, and 
all his resources of love and light, all his requirements, ail his 
directions, were not employed for the very purpose of making us 
partakers of his own infinite fullness ; then there might be some 
propriety in the imputation that obedience is a “pinched and 
hide-bound”’ theory of life, leading, by necessity, to “ pinched 
and hide-bound ” types of character. 

What, however, are the facts? Do God’s commandments clip 
the wings of highest aspirations? Do they tether ability to 
confined and unsatisfying ranges? Are they shadows under 
which the best vitalities in us can have only a puny growth? 
Are they cruel frosts which nip and destroy the supremest 
hopes? Does the touch of these commandments paralyze energy 
and arrest the due unfolding of all noblest possibilities? Are 
they a sort of disguised Delilah whose treacherous mission it is 
to rob the stoutest of their mental and moral strength? In every 
tendency of them just the opposite. They create and feed aspi- 
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rations. They open and invite to unlimited ranges. They fos- 
ter like the sunlight and the dew; they nourish like the balmy 
airs of summer. They electrify, they penetrate, they quicken 
every pulse and fibre of our being. They are sharp trumpet- 
calls to startle men out of their dreamy lethargies and dalliances, 
and to arouse them to courageous achievement. By these com- 
mandments all faculties are put under the highest strain they 
will bear, and pressed towards the noblest destiny it has ever 
yet entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

Consider if this be not so. For what are some of the more 
comprehensive of the duties efjoined in these commandments, 
the ideals they involve, the temper and manner and aim of life 
they contemplate ? These. “ Thou shalt love,” love God with all 
possibility of loving, and love men as we love ourselves, “ Be ye 
holy,” seek and cherish the truth, this, by implication, and in 
one form and another, over and over again. “ Do justice.” And 
to sum it all up, in those words of Joftiest and boldest injune- 
tion, spoken by the Great Teacher, who in himself illustrates for 
us the completest notion of manliness the world has ever been 
able to reach, and who, in the direction “Follow me,” says 
what is in substance the same thing over again—“ Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” In this 
spirit, towards these ends, and with such vigor of faculty as any 
victory must necessitate, are we to struggle, if we commit our- 
selves to a life of obedience to God. In any one of these pur- 
suits, or in all of them together, is there anything shrivelling, 
anything deforming, anything narrowing? Are the most sacred 
emotions, are the capacities of most vital and rugged thinking, 
likely to be smothered in men who walk by these high rules, 
and seek these masterly ends? Would such objects realized, or 
sought to be realized, poison the sweetness, and mar the sym- 
metry of character? Pause, for a little, and see what we have 
here. Love, purity, truth, justice, absolute completeness of 
manhood. Had order been substituted for this last, as it might 
have been, on the warrant of a good many specific precepts, 
and as being, independent of any precepts, an integral part of 
the notion of obedience, we should have had, without any pur- 
pose to that effect, what Whewell calls “the elements of the 
Central Idea of Morality, or the Cardinal Points of the Supreme 
Rule of Human Action.” So the illustrations happened upon 
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can in nowise be objected to. But our concern is not with 
covering the whole ground ; it is to note the reflex influence on 
mind aud character of some of the leading aims placed before 
us in this economy of obedience. Take love. Than this is there. 
anything better fitted to call out a man’s reflective powers, to 
awaken and ehergize the latent possibilities of his nature, to 
educate his senses to fine appreciations, to enrich and enlarge 
his entire being. Beyond controversy growth is never so sure, 
is never so harmonious in all its parts and proportions, is never 
so inwardly sound, as when the roots of the life are watered by 
genuine love. ‘Take purity: Is there any achievement to which 
a man can devote brain and heart that is higher, that has more 
guaranty of uplift and expansion in it, that will put every best 
force which is in one under a more steady strain, that will more 
certainly clarify vision, and quicken insight, and correct what 
is false in view, and tone up what is low in habit, than observing 
the laws, and cultivating the instincts of purity. Did not the 
Great Teacher assure to purity that supreme perceiving which 
will come in answer to no philosophic searchings, and which 
sometimes has awed men into asense of nothingness, and some- 
times has raised devout spirits into an unutterable ecstasy. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” By no 
process can human capabilities be trained to rarer and more 
royal issues Take truth. Is there any subject of investigation 
more becoming, more rewarding, more fructifying, that helps one 
more effectually to conquer his prejudices, and that reacts into a 
broader catholicity of sentiment, than the sincere quest for 
truth. Lessing could think of nothing in all the universe com- 
parable to the search for truth. Socrates made truth his study 
and occupation ; and he grew so tall ‘and massive in the nourish- 
ment of it, that the shadow ot his great name has fallen be- 
nignautly across all these centuries. Take justice. Is not this 
a school whose tuition is of the best? When a man aims at 
informing his own soul with the principles of justice; and 
when he gives himself heartily to the righting of wrong, and 
the securing of equity amongst his fellows, does not the pur- 
pose approve itself to the common understanding as one through 
which every faculty and sensibility that is in him will derive 
benefit? A man may be so intent on justice. in some particular 
sphere, as to become harsh ard one-sided ; but if all tlrese aims 
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be kept in view, and the sense of justice be tempered always by 
a sweet charity, and purity and truth are not suffered to go out 
of sight, the balance will be maintained and the whole nature 
grandly deepened and widened. And whatever his own age may 
think, subsequent ages will unanimously adjudge such an one to 
have been not a narrow, but a broad, not a little, but a great 
man; and one most wise and far-seeing in his own dealing with 
himself. If now, it be added, that it is the genius of obedience 
to carry the soul on and on, and up and up, until it has attained 
unto God-likeness, even unto perfection in God-likeness, what 
more, it may be asked, can be sought for the individual? Can 
anybody tell us of aspirations above these? of liberties better? 
‘of ends more completely suited to draw out and ripen man- 
hood ? Indeed, had Mr. Mill himself any more exalted ideals? 
ny aims more lofty and sacred? is it not his chiefest glory, 
rather, that he sought to secure a more general recognition of 
those very principles which are elemental in Christian ethics, 
and to which every man, according to his several ability, is to 
devote himself under the policy of obedience to God. 

Nor is any man limited, save by proper moral restraint, in the 
organs and spheres of his activity. Each may work—is required 
to work—with just such capacities as he has, and in just the 
‘departments to which these capacities are most eminently 
adapted. There is nothing in all God’s Word to the effect that 
all men are to wok with the same tools, and to toil in the same 
fields ; in other words, that all men are to be conformed one to 
another, after the style of a mere blind imitation. Never was 
there a scheme of life planned in which individual peculiarity 
and fitness were more distinctly recognized and provided for. 
The whole doctrine on this point is, that there is one body, with 
many members ; but all members have not the same office. Each 
has a gift, and each is to see to it that the gift which is in each 
be not neglected. And one has read the inspired writers to 
little purpose who has not discovered that every kind of talent is 
allowed its place, and that every kind of service, whether elabo- 
rating laws, or leading armies, or founding cities, or freeing op- 
pressed nations, or uttering prophecies, or composing spiritual 
songs, or reuniting dissevered people, or rebuilding ruined walls, 
or rebuking folly and wickedness, or confronting angry kings, or 
cultivating fields, or training vines, or tending flocks, or hewing 
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stone, or carrying glad tidings into new lands, or extending 

hospitality, or giving a cup of cold water to the thirsty, or doing 

with fidelity the ten thousand little offices of the home, receives 

the stamp of divine endorsement. Has one marvellous poetic 

gilts, like Dante, or Milton, or Wordsworth, or as eminent above 

all, like Homer and Shakespeare, he may sing his divine songs, un- 

questioned and unhindered. Can one create symphonies like 

Beethoven or Mendelssohn, which touch the inner springs of our 

life, and awaken echoes of love and veneration and devotion, and 

excite to rapturous emotions and stir to duty, as unquestionably 

these sublime strains of music sometimes do, then, let him turn 

aside from all other vocations, and be assured that in following 
the bend of his own genius, and enriching humanity with his 
precious compositions, he is obeying God. He may not be 
doing all that God wants him to do; but his short-coming will 
not be that he is a musician instead of being something other. 
Isa man’s preéminent fitness for teaching ; and can he so teach, 
that grammar, for instance, shall seem no longer a set’ of dry 
and meaningless rules, but a science which concerns itself with 
those methods through which the soul voices its inmost thoughts 
to God and man; thatthe myriad flowers of the fields shall take 
on new beauties, and the trees of the forest flower with a holier 
presence ; that the stars, far away and silent rolling, shall be- 
come companionable, and the revealers of mighty secrets; that 
history shall be a vital and impressive marshalling of the men 
and events of long-gone ages ; that the rocks shall open their 
‘sealed lips and tell the story of their formation and change ; that 
mathematics shall be the uufolding and expression of those laws 
by which the great universe is made to rest in the poised hand 
of the Omnipotent ; that the eye shall be opened to see, and the 
whole soul enthusiastically aroused to pursue the True and the 
Beautiful and the Good? then, let him teach, and jubilant 
amens shall wait on his instructions. So, if one’s special quali- 
fication be to write books, or to edit newspapers, or to prescribe 
for the sick, or to plead causes so as to wring justice from juries, 
or to till the soil, or to buy and sell, or to saii ships, or to take 
the virgin ores of the earth, or the raw products of the field 


. and give them shapes of utility suited to all the needs of civili- 


zation, or to influence the masses from the platform, or to solve 
difficult problems of statesmanship, or to negotiate treaties, or 
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to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, each may go hig 
own way and do his own work, and if he do it well and honestly 
and bravely, to that extent God’s benedictions shall rest upon 
him. One may work in one sphere, and another in another, 
and both be equally obedient. This alone conditions activity ; 
the requirements of love and purity and truth and justice are not 
to be violated, but dutifully regarded ; and all the gravitations 
of the life are to be towards the perfections of God. 

Looking at the matter in general, it might be further observed 
on the point that obedience destroys individuality, and reduces 
all to the dead level of a common uniformity, that the facts of 
experience do not justify the allegation. In the Bible histories 
we have the names of a large number of men, who may be sup- 
posed to have conformed their lives, in an eminent degree, to 
this policy of obeying God, and some of whom, we are very 
sure, made high attainments in this kind of conformity. They 
honestly tried, and largely succeeded, in doing the divine will. 
But are there no differences in these men? Is there a dreary 
sameness in all their characters? Have all personal peculiarities 
been trimmed away until each answers to the other as skillful 
copies to an original? Are Noah and Abraham and Joseph, are 
Moses and Samuel and David, are Elijah and Isaiah and Daniel, 
are Paul and Peter and John, all alike? Is the story of one the 
story of the group? On the contrary, where is it possible to find 
the individual types better preserved ? where to find men who, 
in every element and feature, are most distinctly themselves? 
What is the use, then, of insisting that a certain orchard can 
bear only a certain kind of fruit, and that of a knarly and sour 
sort, when, right there before you, are trees, some of peach, and 
some of apple, and some of pear, and some of cherry, whose 
limbs are bending under the weight of choicest varieties? If we 
have grapes, it must have been something other than a thorn 
which produced them. If we have figs we may be certain they 
did not grow on thistles. 

Just as wide, too, of these facts of experience, is the assump- 
tion that there is any starving or belittling of our nature through 
obedience. For if Moses, if David, if the author of the Book 
of Job, if Isaiah, if Daniel, if Paul, if John, notwithstanding 
all their human infirmities, were “ dwarfs,” then it would be re- 
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freshing to be furnished with the names of some of the world’s 
giants. 

This is true. God puts a higher estimate on moral good- 
ness than he does on mere intellectual greatness, and one who 
tries to walk in sympathy with God’s directions will find himself 
pressing more and more towards goodness. But do not the best 
conceptions of liberty have common convergence on the same 
idea ? Hartley Coleridge has a sonnet, based on a thought he 
found in one of Milton’s in which liberty is grandly defined ; 
and it takes but a glance to sce that liberty as thus expressed is 
at one with obedience. 


‘Say, what is freedom ? What the right of souls, 
Which all who know are bound to keep or die, 
And who knows not, is dead ? In vain we pry ? 
In musty archives or retentive scrolls, 

Charters and statutes, constitutions, rolls, 

And remnants of the old world’s history ; 

These show what has been, not what ought to be, 
Or teach at best how wiser time controls 

Man’s futile purposes. As vain the search 

OF restless factions, who, in lawless will, 

Fix the foundations of a creedless church, 

A lawless rule, an anarchy of ill. 

But what is freedom ? rightly understood, 

A universal license to be good. 


Our conclusion, then, is that obedience to God is, in no true 
sense, a bondage, but a real liberty of soul; and that there is 
no scheme of life through which what is best and holiest and 
sublimest in man comes so fully into play, and that holds out so 
much promise of victorious result in the achievement of highest 
character. It is not a rule of conduct which will limit and 
pinch and starve a dwarf; instead it is one which will enlarge 
and strengthen and enrich in all manly qualities and attributes. 
Restrain one, in some respects, it certainly will; but only when 
every thoughtful mau sees clearly enough that it is better to be 
restrained. In no good thing will obedience hamper and hinder. 
It Jays no embargo on thought. Never yet has an intellect been 
crippled, because the knees were wont to bend reverently, and 
the feet to press divine ways. None on affection. Its central 
demand is love ; and it stimulates and elevates and refines all 
tenderest regirds of the heart. None on neighborly courtesy. 
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Men who carry out God’s requirements will do unto others as 
they would that others should do unto them. None on the or- 
der and welfare of the State. For what nation has ever dis- 
honored itself, or endangered its own stability and perpetuity 
by listening to God’s counsels, and trying to shape its policies 
after God's will? Nor does it fall short in the ideal it furnishes. 
“Unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” is the aspiration of obedience. And 4 com- 
pleter manhood than that presented in the Model Man this world 
has not and will not see. In every aspect and relation of it 
obedience works towards freedom. Where the spirit of the 
Lord 1s, there, in more than one sense, in all best senses, is 
liberty. Truth emancipates none so effectually and fully as the 
trath of Christ. So we may catch up the old strain, and say, in 
the interest of liberty as well as of conscience, it is better to 
obey God than men, even though the men be ourselves. 


Arr. V.—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LITERATURE AND 
DOGMA.* 


By Caaruss A. Arken, D.D., Princeton. 


Tuts work claims to be the joint production of the Zeitgeist, of 
literary culture, and of Dr. Matthew Arnold. Its point of view 
and its principles are those of the Zeilgeist. Its vantage ground 
in respect to qualification for ‘“‘a better apprehension of the 
Bible,” and for the better expression of what is apprehended, 
comes from literary culture, in which those who have heretofore 
been chiefly engaged in the study and interpretation of the Bible 
have been lamentably if not ridiculously deficient. Tho organ 
of the Zeitgeist and of culture in the preduction of this particular 
work is Dr. Arnold, to whom we must ascribe its more individual 
and superficial characteristics, its mathematical computations, 
its animosities, its other logical and’ rhetorical peculiarities. 
Many of these are marked excellences. These could not be 





* Literature and Dogma; an Essay towards a better apprehension of the Bible. 
By Matthew Arnold, D.C.1., etc. New York : Macmillan & Co., 1873. 
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wanting in the work of so accomplished a man. They are ele- 
ments of fascination and power, and yet their influence must be 
greatly restricted by the associations in which they stand, and 
the service to which they are called. 

We come uninvited to the perusal and discussion of the au- 
thor’s work. “ For persons of this kind (who receive the Bible 
on the ground supplied either by popular theology or by meta- 
physical theology) what we say neither will have, nor seeks to 
have, any constraining force at all.” (p. 127.) We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to have and to express a conviction in regard 
to the degree in which others, within the circle of the author’s 
purpose, should be constrained by his reasonings. 

One word more in regard to the self-announced standpoint 
and spirit of the author. Itis his declared object to save the 
Bible and its religion from the theologians. “The received the- 
ology of the churches and the sects . . . is itselfnow a hindrance 
to the Bible rather than a help; nay, to abandon it, to _ put some 
other construction on the Bible than this theology puts, to find 
some other basis for the Bible than this theology finds, is indis- 
pensable, if we would have the Bible reach the people.” (Preface, 
p. xii.) The author writes as a Christian, zealous for the estab- 
lishment in which he was brought up, regarding dissent “ almost 
droll; if it were not. . . so extremely irreligious” (p. xi.), but 
diluting a litile the measure of scorn with which he speaks of 
Evangelicals of bisown Confession. And yet he says (p. xix.) 
“Mildness and sweet reasonableness is the one established rule 
for Christian working, and no other’rule has it or can it have.” 
Obviously his dealing with theologians, dissenters, and Evan- 
gelicals is not within the line of his Christian working. So ac- 
complished a writer cannot be blind to ,the injurious effect of 
endless iteration, especially when it takes the form of biting per- 
sonalities. Having never seen a Spanish bull-fight we draw upon 
imagination when we try to conceive of a wounded and mad- 
dened animal dashing more wildly at the picador or the red flag, 
than does this champion of “ mildness and sweet reasonable- 
ness” when he catches sight of certain obnoxious ecclesiastics 
or of the flutter? of certain theological formulas. What have 
these archbishops and bishops done, that Dr. Arnold should for 
their sakes so mar aud*weaken his most elaborate and preten- 
tious theological essay? Will none suspect the author of a con- 
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ceit that for the moment at least interferes with his “ Christian 
working ” as above defined, when he apologetically writes (p. 180) 
that “ really, if one thinks seriously of it, it was a kind of imper- 
tinence in such professors (of our so-called orthodox theology) 
to attempt any such criticism (literary and scientific) at all?” 
How sweet the reasonableness of a judgment like this: ‘ Great as 
their literary inexperience is (the allusion is to ‘our so-called 
evangelical Protestants,’) and unpractised as is their tact for 
perceiving the manner in which men use words and what they 
mean by them, one would think they could understand such a 
plain caution,” etc. (p. 301.) 

But we pass from these intimations concerning the style of 
our author, to direct our unpractised tact toward more serious 
matters. As this work has been fairly characterized (Rev. J. 
L. Davies in the Contemporary Review, May 1873) as one of the 
three or four chief gospels offered to our times in lieu of the old 
gospel that is to be taken from us, we must scrutinize it to ascer- 
tain in what it claims to supersede or transcend the “ glad tid- 
ings” in which the church has for eighteen centuries found rest 
and strength. If we may accept as fairly discriminating and cor- 
rect the sketch of M. Reville (The Academy, Sept. 1, 1873, p. 327,) 
we have in the author this “ inexplicable mystery ;” ‘‘ a philoso- 
pher whose theodicy borders upon what is elsewhere called Pan- 
theism or even Atheism, who admits none of the Bible miracles, 
who rejects the Trinity of Athanasius and the supernatural in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and at the same time calls himself a 
sincere Christian and a devout member of the Established 
Church of England.” M. Reville is a far more sympathizing 
critic than any of us dissenting Evangelicals can be expected to 
be. With such a “mystery” we have but few points in common, 
and the limits of our paper allow us to touch on but few of the 
points in which we differ. 

The immediate aim of the author is “a literary treatment of 
religious history and ideas,” and this with a view primarily to 
the correction of mistakes into which mere reasonv1s have fallen 
in their misapprehension and misuseof the Bible, and ultimately 
to the acceptance of the Bible by the masses. “This new re- 
ligion of the Bible the people may receive ; the version now cur- 
rent of the religion of the Bible they never will receive.” (p. x.) 
Of a desire to reach the masses with the Bible we can never 
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make light. Whether it is desirable to make much effort toreach 
them with this new religion of the Bible will depend on what 
the new religion proves to be. It would be unfair to judge of 
all literary treatment of the Bible by the sample before us; but 
in vital matters we can see little to choose between the masses 
remaining in their present relation to the Bible, and their being 
reached by nothing better than this new religion. We would 
infinitely rather deal with them on the old basis than on the 
new. We gladly acknowledge our incidental indebtedness to 
the author’s literary culture for many things that are beautiful 
and many things that are memorable, for fine discriminations and 
striking presentations of truth. We charge it not to culture but 
to himself and the Zeitgeist (as they may arrange it between 
them) if in matters so essential as the nature of God, and the 
nature of religion, and the nature of the Scriptures, the warrant 
of faith and the prime objects of faith, we find ourselves less in- 
debted. 

The Bible is then to be made attractive to the masses. It is 
not so, and the fault is assumed to be with our (Evangelical and 
theologica!) apprehension and presentation of it. Hence the 
need of that better apprehension which is to come in the line of 
literary culture. We are not to maintain that theologians and 
Evangelical believers have all and always rightly conceived and 
felicitously exhibited, either the whole nature of the Bible, or the 
entire system of religious truth which it embodies. But that the 
theological method and Evangelical conception are wholly at 
fault, and that the whole fault is with them, we are here to deny 
and challenge the presentation of proof. We do not under- 
stand the propensity of human nature to the apprehension and 
reception of the Bible and its contents to be so strong, that, if 
some errors in representation were corrected, the two would rush 
together. There is a significant record concerning “gospels” 
that are no gospel (Gal. i. 6-9); readiness to receive a “new re- 
ligion of the Bible” argues nothing against the truth of the old 
religion. 

But waiving this, we hold that the method by which it is here 
proposed to correct past errors, and so render the Bible and its 
religion attractive to the masses, is coutrary alike to philosophy, 
experience and Scripture. At the outset Dr. Arnold announces 
it as the demand of the masses, and he proceeds on the as- 
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sumption of the rightfulness of the demand, that the old concep- 
tions and doctrines shall give place to such as are “verifiable.” 
The basis of all religious philosophy, and of course of all scrip- 
tural exegesis, is to be real and experimental. This is asserted 
very emphatically to be true of “whatever is to stand” (pp. x. 
42, 308, 371). That the masses have adopted this postulate of 
Positivism is not so clear as that our author has done so. In 
other particulars he falls in as readily with the tenets of Littré 
and the Comtian school. But allowing these men within their 
own coterie to reserve, if they please, the name of science for 
that which rests on a verifiable basis, is there nothing else that 
is among men instinctively, universally, and rightfully accepted 
as true, and made the foundation of their most vital and far- 
reaching actions? Not only would the faiths of men be mar- 
vellously mutilated by the concession of this principle ; the ac- 
tion of men would be equally restricted. We apprehend that 
“the masses” are not confining themselves, and are not likely to 
confine themselves, either in their beliefs or their activities, to 
the “verifiable” as their basis. The principle, however, being 
assumed, no prestidigitateur can exhibit more startling trans- 
formation scenes than those which at the author’s bidding pass 
over the stage of our religious life. What is “verifiable” in the 
idea of God? ‘The stream of tendency by which all things ful- 
filthe law of their being,—a real power which makes for right- 
eousness,—a tendency which is not ourselves but which appears 
in our consciousness, by which things fulfil the real law of their 
being!” (pp. 41-3, et passim.) “Whether we will call this God 
or not, is a matter of choice.” A choice being left us, we decide 
not to call this our God. We call for proof that it is before 
this “stream” that the world has for six thousand years bowed 
down and worshipped. We cull for evidence that any human 
being can worship this thing. Now and then the author (or his 
printer by an uncorrected error) speaks of a Power. The capi- 
tal letter has no rightful place in the system. And is this very 
tendency as “verifiable” to every man as it is assumed to be? Is 
it so palpable to the child or to the untrained adult mind, as to 
furnish a plausible (we do not say rational) explanation of the 
religious aspirations, wants, endeavors, of all the earth ? 

But in our author's hands religion is reduced to a minimum 
as well as, and with, God. On a “verifiable” basis religion can- 
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not amount to much ; indeed it hardly seems needful to’ keep in 
use for it a separate term. “ Religion is not simply morality, 
but morality touched by emotion” (p. 21). And this application 
of emotion to morality, making it religion, comes by “habitual 
dwelling on the rules (of morality) thus reached (by attending to 
one’s life), that constant turning them over in the mind, that 
near and lively experimental sense of their beneficence, which 
communicates emotion to our thought of them, and thus incal- 
culably heightens their power” (p. 25). Is not this, according to 
the Ciceronian etymology, of the nature of religion? That must 
be a peculiar nature whose emotions are kindled very rapidly 
and intensely by turning over in the mind this “stream of ten- 
dency.” 

The most remarkable feat, perhaps, in the whole series of 
transformations now passing under our notice, is that by which, 
under the manipulation of literary culture, the Bible, both Old 
Testament and New, is made so naturally to teach this doctrine 
concerning God and religion. If other ideas have been hereto- 
fore widely entertained concerning the God and the religion of the 
Bible, it is because the readers and students of the Bible were not 
literary. Just at this point, before examining Dr. Arnold’s doc- 
trine and exposition of the Scriptures, it occurs to us to solace 
ourselves for a moment in the company of M. Guizot, to whom 
the distinction of literary culture will not very easily be denied. 
“The God of the Bible’—M. Guizot had been speaking just be- 
fore of the “one sole and primordial power anterior and superior 
to the gods” of the Hindoos and the Greeks—“‘is no such sterile 
abstraction; he is the one God at the present time as in the ori- 
gin of all things, the personal God, living, acting and presiding 
efficiently over the destinies of the world that he has created.” 
“Several words are employed in the Bible as appellations of 
God. . . . The history of the Hebrews is neither less significant 
nor less expressive than their language ; it is the history of the 
relations of the God, One and Immutable, with the people 
chosen by him to be the special representative of the religious 
principle, and the regenerating source of religious life in the 
human race. ... Amid all the vicissitudes and errors of the 
people of the Bible, the God of the Bible remains invariably the 
same, without any tincture of anthropomorphism, without any 
alteration in the idea which the Hebrews conceive of his nature, 
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either during their fidelity or their disobedience to his com- 
mandments.” (Meditations on Christianity, pp. 191-95.) 

What then are the Scriptures, and what the true principle of 
their interpretation, that shall yield results acceptable toliterary 
culture? Even the Zeitgeist would rather be able to quote the 
Bible. The Scriptures are simply literature, to be treated like 
other literature. “To understand that the language of the Bible 
is fluid, passing, literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the 
first step towards a right understanding of the Bible” (p. xv.); 
and the remedy for our wretched errors is discriminative exper- 
ience, not such as the Apostle Paul traces to the Holy Spirit, 
but “ getting the power, through reading, to estimate the pro- 
portion and relation in what we read.” (p. xvi.) “ Our mechan- 
ical and materializing theology, with its insane license of affir- 
mation about God, its insane license of affirmation about a fu- 
ture state, is really the result of the poverty and inanition of our 
minds.” The language of the Bible being “language thrown 
out at an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which in- 
spired emotion ” (p. 41) is to be treated like the language which 
Dr. Arnold and other literary men throw out. Christ’s language 
in all his teaching is “/ilerary ; that is, the language of poetry 
and emotion, approximative language, thrown out, as it were, at 
certain great objects which the human mind augurs and feels 
after, but not language accurately defining them” (p. 124). 
When Christ speaks of God heis throwing out language at “the 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness ”! 

That this is the correct conception of the Scriptures, and a 
corresponding treatment their right treatment, is verifiable. For 
“it is simply from experience of the human spirit and its pro- 
ductions, from observing as widely as we can the manner in 
which men have thought, their way of using words and what 
they mean by them, and from reasoning on this observation and 
experience, that we conclude the construction theologians put 
upon the Bible to be false, and ours the truer one” (p. 334). 
The argument is from the nature of other literature to the nature 
of this. All other literature is human, and is fitly treated as 
human ; experience justifies our conclusion and teaches us the 
true hermeneutics. Therefore this is human and is to be sub- 
jected to precisely the same treatment. Can reasoning be more 
fallacious ? Suppose that we reason from the nature of this lit- 
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erature toward the nature of other literature. And let exper- 
ience still be our teacber. Let us keep clear of the haunts of 
theologians and the boudoirs of litteraleurs. Let ‘‘Cotters’ Satur- 
day Nights” tell us their experience. Let the chambers where 
tenderness and solicitude bring their best ministry to the sick, 
where hearts are breaking over their dead, where consciences 
pierced by the arrows of the Almighty are wrestling with the 
memory and consciousuess of sin, Jet these and a thousand 
other scenes in which words “thrown out” go for what they are 
really worth, bring us the issues of their experience. Is this 
literature just like all other literature ? Is its root no deeper? Is 
its top no higher? Have its leaves and its fruits no other balm 
or healing in them ? 

Another argument from experience might be based on the 
strange power exercised by the Bible over the men of letters and 
the men of science who tell us that it is only part and parcel of 
the world’s literature. Wolfgang Menzel, who if not distinguished 
for mildness and sweet reasonableness has for a half century oc- 
cupied a high place as an author and critic, writes: “ But one 
must wonder, why did these people then busy themselves so 
much with the Bible? Why did they not turn from it, and de- 
vote themselves exclusively to heathen studies, if they so des- 
pised it? There they sat, the old and young pedants of philo- 
sophic orthodoxy, reeking with the sweat of the school, more 
heavily wrapped in their philosophic pride than in the thickest 
wigs, Siegfrieds* more completely encased in horn, their very 
eyes of horn, and industriously turned all the leaves of the Holy 
Scriptures back and forward, without cessation or rest, to ac- 
complish the great work of transmuting Christianity into philo- 
sophy or revelation into the Zeitgeist. The material was stub- 
born, the labor was from the start senseless. But with slavish 
persistency they prosecuted their gigantic task. The more they 
read, as richly and yet more richly the glory and wisdom of the 
Scriptures opened before them, with so much the more bitterness 
were their faces distorted, so much the more yellow became 
their look, so much the more did the liver take the heart's place, 
so much the more were they provoked and disgusted at the 
charm from which they still could not escape. A stupid book 
they said, and busied themselves incessantly with it. A bad, a 





* One of the heroes of the Nibe’ungenlied, whose skin was horn except at one vul- 
nerable point. 
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dangerous book, they said, and could not let it alone. Human- 
ity must be freed from the spell of this book, they said, and 
yet their hate cleaved to it as closely as others’ love.” (Kritik 
des modernen Zeitbewusstseins, p. 116, 117.) 

The Bible is then simply one among the world’s literary pro- 
ductions that have to do distinctively with conduct. This makes 
it valuable, for, as we are incessantly told, conduct is approxi- 
mately three-fourths of life, art and science claiming one-eighth 
each, more or less. When the Scriptures have seemed to men 
to speak of God in connection with conduct, they have meant 
merely a “not ourselves,” an influence, a tendency, “ that makes 
for righteousness,” connecting happiness as a witness and sanc- 
tion with righteousness. Heightened emotion quickens imagin- 
ation, prompts to personification, borrows manifold forms of 
expression easily misleading empty, inane, technical minds, so 
that they begin to think of cause, of personal cause, of purpose 
and law, of administrative and judicial functions in this mere 
drift of things. We are ifvited to return to the simplicities of 
right conception, and try this literary substitution, and see 
how smoothly and agreeably Old Testament and New will read. 
“ God is an influence, and those who would serve him (the au- 
thor should have said “it”) must serve him (it) not by any 
form of words or rites, but by inward motion and in reality” 
(p. 199). Christ came “to restore the intuition.” This we are 
told is “‘a short expression which may give the clearest view” 
of the work of Christ (p. 190). This intuition which had been 
lost, although in it Israel’s greatness began, is that “ the Eternal 
loveth righteousness ; to him that ordereth his conversation 
aright shall beshown the salvation of God” (p. 185). This is 
of course a literary expression of the intuition. If we would 
state the exact facts, these words must be stripped of all emo- 
tional, poetical elements and adjuncts, and the case put very 
baldly. 

The author cannot so conjure with ancient Jewish literature 
as to make it appear that his views were to any considerable ex- 
tent the views of the Jewish people. He is, therefore, ready with 
invasions and reinvasions of Aberglaube, of excessive, unauthor- 
ized beliefs, not only reaching beyond the bouads of legitimate 
beliefs, but perverting and opposing these. The authors or com- 
pilers of these “ sacred” books being merely of the people with- 
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out any peculiar immunities, we shall find them sharing in all 
the defects common to literary mortals. They not merely ap- 
prise us of errors and superstitions current about them ; they are 
plainly of, as well as in, their time. The author has difficulty in 
satisfying us that his views were taken either by the historians, 
poets, prophets who composed this literature, or by the patri- 
archs, legislators, kings or people of whom they write. We are 
not convinced by his paraphrase that the first half of the Old 
Testament is a historical romance, based upon facts which were 
made facts either by the mighty power of some abstraction, or 
by the mightier power of a misapprehension of an abstraction. 
We are still disposed to think that a personal God and faith in 
a personal God can alone explain either Jewish histories or Jew- 
ish history. We do not find, as the author’s prescription would 
lead us to expect, that the more we read other histories, the 
more do they drag down Hebrew history to their own level. And 
when we turn to the Psalms, the psalms characterized by aspi- 
ration, exultation, penitential confession, are to us alike inexpli- 
cable on our author’s theory. His version of such psalms as the 
27th, 42d, 5ist and many more would seem to us nothing less 
than a literary and spiritual monstrosity. As little are we able 
to accommodate ourselves to a like rendering of the prophets, 
that leaves out a personal God, and his providential and moral 
government over Jews and Gentiles, that endorses the neglect - 
of Sabbaths, the despising of altars, the forsaking of sanctuaries, 
contempt of law and covenant and Messianic hopes. The only 
trouble with these Jews so berated by the prophets is, that they 
lived 2,500 years before their time. They lived too much as 
though they enjoyed the literary culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. 

The case is little better when we turn to the New Testament. 
It is not enough to assume that this is mere literature, and, there- 
fore, liable to the ordinary results of human imperfection. Er- 
rors are demonstrable. But more than this; the admission of 
error is expedient and positively desirable. “To profit fully by 
the New Testament, the first thing to be done is to make it per- 
fectly clear to oneself that its reporters both could err and did 
err” (p. 137). The advantage is two-fold. “The very same 
criticism which shows us the defects of their exegesis and of 
their demonstrations from miracles, establishes their good faith” 
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(p. 143). “It is good for the authority of Jesus, that those who 
establish it by arguments of this sort should be clearly men of 
their race and time, not above its futile methods of reasoning 
and demonstration. . . . (Thus) all the more do we make room, 
so to speak, for Jesus to be inconceivably great and wonderful” 
(pp. 152-3). Thanks then to them for their “verbal and unintel- 
ligent use of Scripture,” “ the incurable looseness with which the 
circumstances of what is called and thought a miracle are re- 
lated,” ete., etc.! 

Now “the New Testament exists to reveal Jesus.” But its 
revelations are made by the hypothesis (it will not be proper to 
call it dogma) of our author very precarious. We have only in- 
ternal evidence to tell us what Christ really said; for his re- 
porters did not and could not report him correctly, he was so 
far above them. We have the same evidence to decide what he 
did. ‘And the internal evidence will need to be adjusted for us 
and interpreted to us by the TZime-Spirit, and literary criticism, 
and Dr. Arnold tells us that Christ “ came to restore the 
intuition.” It is only within a few months that the world, which 
had been studying the gospel for 1,800 years, has been informed 
what the work of Christ really was. Man learned to attend to 
the spriugs of conduct, instead of attending merely to conduct. 
Self-examination, a return upon oneself, finding one’s own soul, 
was the new “ method’”’ proposed and introduced by Jesus; self- 
renunciation is the “secret” of Jesus; and mildness is the spirit 
of Jesus. (pp. 88, 91, e¢ passim.) ‘The Saviour of Israel is he 
who makes Israel use his conscience simply and sincerely, who 
makes him change and sweeten his temper, conquer and annul 
his sensuality” (p.101). To such a Messiah the prophets had 
pointed, in the didactic, not in the predictive way ; for according 
to our author, “to a delicate and penetrating criticism, it has 
long been manifest that the chief literal fulfilment by Christ of 
things said by the prophets, was the fulfilment such as would 
naturally be given by one who nourished his spirit on the proph- 
ets and on living and acting their words” (p. 114). 

Christ skilfully seizes upon what the Jews supposed to be 
predictive utterances of the Old Testament prophets. “To rivet 
the attention on the indications of personal religion furnished 
by the Oid Testament ; to take the humble, inward, and suffer- 
ing ‘ servant of God’ of the prophets, and to elevate this as the 
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Messiah, the seed of Abraham and David, in whom all nations. 
should be blessed, whose throne should be as the days of heaven, 
who should redeem his people and restore the kingdom to Israel, 
was a work of the highest originality ” (p. 91). This identifica- 
tion Christ effected, and so made an epoch! “Jesus could not 
but use the dominant phrases of the Jewish religion, if he was. 
to talk to the Jewish people about religion at all” (p. 221); and 
while we cannot perfectly trust his reporters in regar! to the 
terms by which he designated himse!f, “ there is no difficulty in 
supposing him to have used any or all the terms which the Jews 
in any way used to describe the Messiah” (p. 225). “ His con- 
cern was with his countrymen s idea of salvation, not with their 
terms for designating the bringer of it.” 

As for miracles there is no evidence that he wrought any or 
preteuded to work any, or valued in the least the attestation. 
which they were supposed to give. His unreliable reporters 
have put them iv considerable numbers into the narrative. For 
that they are responsible and not he. And “there is nothing 
one would more desire for a person or document one greatly 
values, than to make them independent of miracles” (p. 133). 
The Time-Spirit is rapidly and thoroughly disposing of them, 
and it will be decidedly for Christ’s advantage if we can throw 
this burden on the Evangelists rather than upon him. We may 
leave him the credit of a few cases of “moral therapeutics ” 
(p. 144). 

The work of Jesus, as our author conceives it, has been al- 
ready described. ‘There are a few things of which theologians. 
make much, and suppose Christ to have made much, in respect 
to which it will be well to see how we are asked to change our 
notions. The main part of the change which we have been ac- 


. ¢ustowed to call repentance, is “ the setting up ofan immense 





new inward movewent for obtainiug tbe rule of life’ (p. 196). 
Faith is ‘the being able to cleave to a power of goodness ap- 
pealing to our higher and real self, not to our lower and appar- 
ent self” (p. 236). “ All good and fruitful prayer is in truth, 
however men may describe it, at bottom nothing else than ever- 
gy of aspiration towards the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness, of aspirations towards it, and co-operation 
with it. Nothing, therefore, can be more efficacious, more right, 
more real” (p. 43). Prayer has, however, a strangely strong 
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tendency to anthropomorphism ; it delights to “ make believe” 
that it is dealing with a person, that there is a person at each 
end of it. Of course the doctrines of a miraculous atonement, 
of justification, etc., are “‘astoundingly false,” seen by “the 
light which the Zeitgeist is beginning to hold over them” (p. 303). 
The most offensive and profane paragraphs in the volume, in 
our view, are those in which the author travesties “the Protes- 
tant story of Justification” in his account of an imaginable 
transaction between three Lord Shaftesburys (pp. 306-7). This 
has called forth the indignant censure of critics much more in- 
duigent towards liberal theology than ourselves. Of course the 
whole of Eschatology is disposed of in the same way. On the 
one hand none of its elements is verifiable, and on the other 
they are all demonstrably parts of Jewish superstition, and 
should have died eighteen hundred years ago. 

Christ followed his own “ method,” followed his own “ secret” 
even to the extent of dying for it, and by his sweet reasonable- 
ness won a few disciples, and laid the foundations of his church. 
“For them, it was a thing beyond all doubt that by miracles 
Christ mavifested forth his glory and induced the faithful to be- 
lieve in him” (p. 154); but in this they were mistaken ; it was in 
fact the internal evidence, and this alone, that made them be- 
lievers in him. They “ were conscious” of the former, they “ ex- 
perienced ” the latter kind of evidence (pp. 158-9). 

Our three creeds, the Apostles, the Nicene, and the Athana- 
sian, have grown out of “ a supposed final charge from Jesus to 
his apostles: ‘Go ye and teach all nations, etc.,’ which it is 
almost impossible he can have given. . . . The genuine charge 
of Jesus to his apostles was, almost certainly, ‘As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you,’ and not this. So that our 
three creeds, and with them the whole of our so-called ortho- 
dox theology, are founded upon words which Jesus in all prob- 
ability never uttered” (pp. 279-81). And how is all this to be 
set right? We are to give up most of the criticism which has 
been employed on the New Testament, on such matters as the 
time when, the persons by whom, these books were written, 
and even the inquiry as to the real words of the writers. 

To this literature thus turned adrift, and emptied of all certain 
contents, we are to devote literary criticism, which “ is extremely 
difficult. It calls into play the highest requisites for the study 
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of letters; great and wide acquaintance with the history of the 
human mind, knowledge of the manner in which men have 
thought, their way of using words and what they mean by them, 
delicacy of perception and quick tact, and, besides all these, a 
favorable moment and the Zei/geist ” (p. 177). This is the nos- 
trum by which the great spiritual evils of our time are to be 
cured. A Bible agreeing with the old in outward form, but dif- 
fering from it by the withdrawal of such elements of truth and 
power as these; the personality and unity of God, the creation 
of the universe, all divine providence, all personal moral govern- 
ment, all moral responsibility except to oneself, all remedial pro- 
visions for sin and guilt, all help toward righteousness (the only 
thing remaining to be emphasized) except such as may be given 
by a highly original and exemplary teacher of righteousness, in 
regard to whom and whose teaching we can (except by intuition) 
know next to nothing, and in respect te whom and whose teach- 
ing most of the past judgments of his own followers now appear 
to be untrue! This is the way in which the Bible is to be saved 
to the masses, and the masses for the Bible! We refrain from 
further exhibition of it or comment on it. While in many vital 
matters it is very apparent what Dr. Arnold does not believe, it 
is much more difficult to decide what he does believe. - With 
wearisome repetition on some points there is in others utter lack 
of clear statement. Personal pronouns are commonly used of 
God, and personal dispositions ascribed, after a Jewish manner, 
to what cannot be demonstrated to be anything more than a ten- 
dency. Christ is sent but it does not appear who sent him. In 
following the method and secret of Jesus in his spirit we shall 
have the witness and sanction of happiness for righteousness; 
but how this adjustment of righteousness and happiness to hu- 
man nature is created and guaranteed is not obvious, when only 
a tendency is verifiable. The doctrine seems to be that things 
take care of themselves, and in our view they will do it better 
under the old than under this new religion of the Bible. 

We cannot but contrast with this estimate of the Bible, which 
has been passing under our notice, the tribute of the veteran 
German critic, to whom we have already referred, Wolfgang 
Menzel. “It is the book of books, the source of eternal life, of 
comfort and strength for all the wretched and tried, a shield and 
weapon for innocence, an awakener of those spiritually asleep, 
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@ guide out of the labyrinth of sin, and finally a terrible judg- 
ment to those that persist in sin. A book that has no like on 
earth, whose contents like the very eye of God should pierce so 
deep into every soul, that should be so thoroughly true, wiser 
than all books of law, richer than all books of instruction, more 
beautiful than all poems of the world, touching the heart more 
than a mother’s speech, and yet of such spiritual depth that even 
the wisest does not exhaust it, accessible to the simplest, and at 
the same time elevating, refining to the loftiest and most culti- 
vated, a light more than earthly, pervaded by a glow above that 
of the sun, a breathing of the eternal, that awakens in the pros- 
perous in the midst of earth’s sweet joy a deep homesickness, 
and fills the sufferer in the bitterest need of earth with unuttera- 
ble rapture, the word from beyond, before which Belshazzar 
quaked, and before which Paul himself became speechless and 
blind, the word that looses and binds, kills and makes alive.” 
(u. s., p. 114). 


Art. VI—THE LATE COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 
By Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., LL.D., Princeton. 


Tue late financial panic, with the consequences of which we 
are now struggling, is so variously and obviously implicated with 
morality and religion, that the consideration of its causes, effects 
and remedies, has a just claim on our pages. It is generally 
acknowledged to be immediately due to the great diversion of 
capital from its legitimate objects to premature and unproduc- 
tive railways; to unprecedented stock speculation and gam- 
bling; to unexampled defaleations and breaches of trust; to 
overworked credit, involving the perilous and immoral risking of 
the property of others ; to unreasonable extravagance of living, 
begetting undue haste to be rich; all intensified by an incon- 
vertible paper currency, and the capricious speculative fluctu- 
ations of price and value thence resulting. All other breaches 
of faith and morality, which have been so pregnant with public 
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and private disaster, receive stimulus and nutriment from this 
fundamental breach of faifh and morality by the nation itself, in 
not taking steps to redeem with dollars its own promises to pay 
dollars. We shall discuss these subjects in such aspcets as the 
emergency seems to require. 

1. In order to fully understand the connection of undue rail- 
way construction with our present troubles, it is necessary to 
trace briefly the history of our railway system since the last 
great commercial crisis of 1857, which was likewise duedargely 
to excessive outlays in unproductive railroads, and the conse- 
quent pressure from this source upon the floating capital and 
loan market of the country. .The outlays on these roads far out- 
ran the capital they could command for permanent investment 
in them. They were consequently driven to bid against the 
mercantile community for temporary loans, at constantly aug- 
menting rates of interest,—a process which is in its nature self- 
exhausting, and, unless arrested, inevitably ends in collapse. The 
collapse came as considerable amounts of this railroad paper, es- 
pecially of corporations that had been deemed strong, because 
yielding heavy dividends, went to protest. And with it came 
that general distrust, and destruction of commercial credit, which 
culminated in monetary panic, and a brief suspension of specie 
payments by the banks. The consequence was, that, while 
other interests rapidly recovered their normal activity and pros- 
perity, most of the railroads staggered for years under the weight 
of their floating debts. Few new lines could be undertaken, 
because capital was shy of such investments. Those unfinished, 
or loaded with unmanagable debts, made slow progress towards 
either completion or the extinguishment of these debts, whether 
by payment, or funding into permanent loans. Most of them 
could pay né dividends, even if their earnings warranted them, 
owing to their constant absorption for the completion of con- 
struction, or to discharge maturing short paper. Even of many 
roads: substantially on a sound basis as to prospective business 
and revenue, the stocks, if not other securities, were among the 
fancies, or were hawked about the markets at mere nominal 
rates. This state of- things lasted till the war was fairly inaugu- 
rated, and business recovered from the shocks attendant on its 
inception. Then new elements came into play. The immense 
transportation of men and military supplies furnished to, these 
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roads by the war, immediately enlarged their revenues and 
profits, so that nearly all paid interest°on their bonds, and the 
most of them, when honestly managed, yielded handsome divi- 
dends on their share capital, often with a surplus for new con- 
struction and equipments. Their various securities rose rapidly 
in the market. Their floating debts were readily funded into 
long mortgage loans. Not only was there a great legitimate 
advance in railroad values from undue previous depression 
growing out of the panic of 1857, but some accidental contingen- 
cies of the war created an exceptional demand for the bonds 
and other securities of railroads. The large issue of incon- 
vertible legal tenders of full debt-paying, but greatly depreciated 
purchasing, power, rendered money at once plentiful for invest- 
ment, but difficult to invest. Mortgages made to secure debts 
contracted in coin were largely paid in this depreciated cur- 
rency. In seeking opportunities for re-investment, the choice 
lay at one time almost exclusively between railroad and govern- 
ment securities, to which were afterwards added the immense 
bounty and war loans of states, counties, and other municipali- 
ties. The uncertainty as to the continuance and issue of the 
national struggle, caused a reluctance among most investors to 
stake everything on the issue of the contest. For this reason 
railroad securities, especially good bonds, came into special de- 
mand. From ruling very low before the war, they passed into a 
favorite form of investment at stiff prices, maintaining a strong 
and successful competition with U.S. bonds. 

Out of all this several consequences arose: 1. Fortunes, some 
of them colossal, were made in a few months, nay in a few weeks, 
by the rapid rise of railroad securities. For a clerk in New 
York to order a hundred or a thousand shares of Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, or Hudson River, or the like, on a margin made 
from his own or his employer’s money, and make a few hundred 
or thousand dollars in a few days or weeks, was a constant ° 
occurrence. Numbers of men who had long been bankrupt in 
character and property suddenly rose to fortunes, which have 
since generally been lost by the same reckless throws of the dice 
which then lifted them to sudden wealth. Hence railroad en- 
terprises came to be regarded by multitudes, as they have 
largely proved, the high road to fortune. Thus the prodigious 
impulse was given to that railroad building of the last decade 
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which has been brought to a sudden and disastrous pause. They 
have generally been constructed on a system which has enriched 
their projectors, managers and builders, however those whom 
they have unwarrantably induced to furnish the capital have too 
often come to grief. 

It is needless to say this course of things has stimulated much 
of the frantic speculation and stock gambling which has come 
to so inglorious an issue. The rapid depreciation of irredeem- 
able legal tenders, too, during the war, involving a proportionate 
rise in gold, and in all commodities and property, conspired with 
the railways to widen the area of profitable speculation, and ex- 
tend the speculative furor throughout the entire range of all 
objects of purchase and sale which experienced this inflation of 
prices. Probably speculators, adventurers, and imprudent 
traders never had such a harvest before; reaped, not by the pro- 
duction of wealth, but by their scooping up that produced by. 
others from the creditors and consumers in the nation. What- 
ever stocks, commodities, or property one bought or held, could 
scarcely fail to rise in price on his hands. Men hopelessly in- 
volved in debt for imprudent purchases which were urging them 
into bankruptcy, found themselves suddenly made rich by the 
doubling of the prices of the commodities, which otherwise 
would not have sold for enough to pay their debts. Jnstar om- 
nium, a bankrupt nominal owner of numerous steamboats, whose 
checks were worth scarcely more than the paper on which they 
were written, found himself thus suddenly turned into a million- 
aire. 

The real profits of railroads from the causes indicated, stimu- 
lated the construction of them on a scale before unexampled. 
For a long time it was easy to attract capital for the purpose 
from the Old World and the New by the offer of tempting rates 
of interest on bonds, or giving assurance of generous dividends 
on stock, till at length they began to be built to almost every 
hamlet, and projected or undertaken through nearly every pri- 
meval forest in the country, either where there was no remuner- 
ative business for a single railroad, or where they could only 
come into ruinous and suicidal competition with others already 
running and often poorly remunerative. That there should sel- 
dom be any immediate dividends on stock was a matter of 
course. That more and more of them should come to default 
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the interest on their bonds was inevitable. That this should 
rapidly check, until it stopped, the sale of bonds for new and 
unfinished enterprises was no less inevitable. That this should 
lead to short loans from, or endorsed by, the great bankers who 
had undertaken to provide funds for their construction by nego- 
tiating their securities, was a necessary effect. That it was only 
a question of time how soon these advances would outrun their 
resources, and reach their logical result in suspension and fail- 
ure, is equally plain. 

All this was the more inevitable for additional reasons. The 
cost of railway construction and maintenance has doubled since 
the early stages of the war. Proportionate net profits of busi- 
ness must therefore be realized and charges made for it, in order 
to earn interest on the capital employed. The problem of cheap 
transportation by railroad is simply one of cheap construction 
and maintenance. It is undoubtedly true that the high prices. 
of iron and other railroad supplies, induced by the immense 
construction of new roads to facilitate and cheapen transporta- 
tion, has greatly increased the cost of maintaining finished lines, 
and so of transportation upon them. It is actually true that the 
prices of transporting grain over the lakes were greatly increased, 
by the high rates offered the vessels usually employed in this 
service, to take the Lake Superior iron ore to the various fur- 
naces for manufacture to meet the vast demand for railroads. 
Out of this in part has emerged one great branch of the trans- 
portation problem. Then, again, many of these enterprises have 
been carried forward entirely by the proceeds of bonds, without 
any stock capital of any amount underlying them to secure prin- 
cipal or interest. The proceeds of new bonds are thus more 
and more consumed in paying the interest of old ones, before 
any interest on the outlay can be earned. ‘This is unlike the 
former and sounder way of railroad construction. Some of the 
most distant have relied on their large land-grants to secure 
their bonds in lieu of stock. In due time, after the roads are 
completed, they will doubtless add greatly to the value of the 
road and all its securities. But meanwhile they attract no set- 
tlers with ready money, and provide no interest on loans, which 
requires constantly to be met by the proceeds of new loans, 
until obtained from earnings,—-a self-devouring process, if too 
long continued. 
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The crash came, with premonitory rumblings in the downfall 
of some smaller railroad houses, in the sudden and nearly 
simultaneous suspension of the two leading railroad banking 
houses of the country. 

Then the Union Trust, one of a class of institutions whose 
very name implies that they should be the type and exemplar of 
all that is trustworthy, and which had been generally trusted as 
such, fell, and proved it could no longer be trusted. Imme- 
diately a bank stopped payment, the victim of its own impru- 
dence and the tricks of a dishonest speculator. The failure of 
the Trust Company, too, was found to be due to the large em- 
bezzlements of its secretary, and vast loans to a Western rail- 
road, whose directors controlled it, and criminally appropriated 
the property of both institutions to sustain their own colossal 
speculations. Is it wonderful that the confidence and credit 
which are the stay of all ordinary business, staggered and gave 
way to the most wild and infuriated panic ? 

In consequence, and in aid of which, came the frantic con- 
tortions of the speculators and gamblers of the stock ex- 
change, until a shrinkage of five or ten per cent. in an hour 
ruined multitudes of them and their brokers. This stung the 
bulls to such madness that the closing of that arena of demented 
bull and bear fights became indispensable to the public welfare, 
because necessary to the restoration of anything like self-con- 
trol and sanity in the public mind. But when so restored, and 
the stock-board was again opened, it was found that stocks re- 
mained as much below, as they had before been blown up above, 
their real value. Thus came distrust of stocks, especially rail- 
road and other speculative stocks and of those who depended 
upon them, and before this not in vain, as a means of raising 
money. So the distrust and the panic spread like a prairie. 
fire. 

If anything were wanting to fan the flame to the last degree 
of fury, it was the evidence, growing more and more cumulative 
for years, of widespread demoralization, fraud and theft among 
those holding the highest fiduciary positions, involving the cus- 
tody and handling of moneys belonging to the nation, states, 
counties, and other municipalities, in our great banking and 
railway corporations, and in more private trusts. Some of the 
most portentous and nefarious of these, which we have no room 
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to specify, came to light at the beginning and during the course 
of the panic, with very much the same effect as tornadoes rising 
upon a Chicago fire. 

Interlocked with the foregoing, partly as cause and partly as 
effect,—at all events intensifying them,—are the land specula- 
tions, stimulated by new railroad lines and centres, and the 
immense recent growth of cities, consequent upon this, as com- 
pared with the rural population. 

We have thus set forth the causes which urged and pre- 
cipitated a panic of unmatched severity. We will now consider 
for a moment, 1, The calamities proceeding from these causes 
as they must have operated, had they produced no panic; 
2, The superadded destruction and misery induced solely by the 
effects of this superadded panic. 

1. It was an inevitable result that many railroads, partly built, 
should remain so for a long time to come ; that the enlargements 
and improvements, even of the oldest and most lucrative, should 
be checked, if not stopped for a time; that repairs and outlays 
of every kind upon them should for the time be reduced to the 
lowest practicable point ; that the business and income of the 
best should for the time suffer whatever diminution might be 
caused by the general decline of business and travel in the 
country ; that there should be a serious falling off in the rev- 
enues of the multitudes of persons dependent on income from 
railway securities and debentures, or from moneys and credits 
rendered unavailable by the suspension of so many houses whose 
debts counted by millions and tens of millions; that the im- 
mense manufactures of locomotive engines, cars, iron rails, and 
supplies of every kind for railways, should for the time suffer 
enormous shrinkage or complete suspension ; that the vast iron, 
coal, and other mining business requisite for this and other great 
industries now depressed, should suffer a sudden and disastrous 
check. 

Thus we have already a formidable array of persons thrown 
out of their wonted employments and revenues, and so disabled 
from procuring their customary supplies of the products of other 
branches of industry. This in turn cripples these other em- 
ployments, and lessens the demand for the labor, and thus the 
earnings of other operatives and laborers. So the depressing 
influence of the prostration of one great interest is endlessly 
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ramified. Thesudden collapse in the fortunes of hosts of specu- 
lators is no less so. It is idle to say that this panic concerned 
Wall Street only, and should not in reason have extended be- 
yond. This could not be. Wall Street is the financial centre of 
the country, and its pulsations are simply those of the whole 
monetary circulation and business condition of the country. 
The special cause of the late disturbances in the siocks and 
banking houses of Wall Street, has been the condition of, and 
speculations in, the great railway interest of our country. This 
comprises the veins and arteries through which the life-blood 
of our national industry and wealth circulates. All labor con- 
sists in moving things, so that they may reach conditions or po- 
sitions which make them useful to man. Kailways are the great 
motors of the country. They vastly increase the efficiency of 
every kind of labor, and there is no material interest of. the 
country which is not very largely dependent upon them. Any 
paralysis in these is paralysis in everything. The failure of the 
great and honorable firms, which inaugurated the wild tempest 
in the stock exchange, was upon railroads stretching from our 
yast interior to either ocean. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
as part of the severe process of arresting imprudent railroad 
undertakings and vicious speculation, vast losses should be suf- 
fered and serious dislocation and prostration should overtake 
many branches of commerce and manufactures. Ali this and 
more—panic or no panic. 

2. But much more distress arose from the panic thus induced 
than could possibly have arisen from all these causes had they 
not precipitated it. The fear first seized some depositors in 
banks, or with bankers, that they would be unable to get their 
money, as they should want it, to meet their obligations or ne- 
cessities. This led them to draw out their deposits in money. 
This, once begun, excited the not unreasonable fear in others, 
that, inasmuch as those who come first are first served, the only 
way to secure their own funds deposited would be to draw them 
out before the money reserve was exhausted. A “run” on banks 
and bankers was thus started by those who had perfect confi- 
dence in their solvency, but who nevertheless feared that others 
would “run” if they themselves did not, and thus compel the 
stoppage of payment and the locking up of their funds. And al- 
though thisis, as an aggregate movement of the whole community, 
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insane and destructive, yet, when panic begins to show itself, it 
is, for each individual, a perfectly rational view of the case so 
long as there is no effective concert to arrest the panic, or save 
him harmless, if he delays his demand for his deposits. The 
effect of all this is to spread consternation among solvent traders, 
who begin to fear they may be unable to raise money to meet 
their obligations. They thus press for double their wonted or 
needed accommodations, in order to make sure of being able to 
maintain their credit. Thus the pressure for loans increases 
while the ability to make them is undergoing exhaustion. The 
result is a complete dead lock. Persons who need money and 
can offer the best of security for it, cannot get it, for it gets 
locked up in private hoards out of reach. With the disappear- 
ance of money from bank vaults, checks on them which, in nor- 
mal conditions, do the work of exchange in large amounts, ninety- 
nine times in a hundred, become unavailable. Unless some sub- 
stitute, which, though inferior to real money, can for the time 
serve in its place be found, universal bankruptcy must ensue for 
all that owe money. Under a specie standard, such a substitute 
used to be found in bank notes thus made irredeemable, but yet 
current, during the period of suspension. Under our present 
system of currency, irredeemable but legal tender, the only sub- 
stitute for it, when locked away in the panic, was certified checks, 
or certificates of deposit, issued by the banks in concert. These 
proved a powerful sedative to the panic, saved many sound 
dealers from bankruptcy, and tided the mercantile community 
over the panicky crisis till the money withdrawn from them 
came back again to the banks for use as before, these being re- 
garded as the safest place of deposit, as soon as it became evi- 
dent that it could be had again when wanted. 

While this inferior substitute for money sufficed to stay and 
quell the panic in commercial centres and among commercial 
men, in really sound circumstances, it was unavailable to supply 
the place of treasury or bank notes in general circulation, for 
small payments to laborers, and for many forms of retail trade, 
as well as other purposes. In this respect, as a means of tiding 
over or working out of a panic, they are inferior to bank bills 
under a specie standard, during a virtual or avowed suspension 
of specie payments. These will circulate freely, and for the 
smallest payments during such suspension. There is no pos- 
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sible escape from a panic which has the effect of sequester- 
ing the legal tender currency, whether metallic or paper, but by 
substituting for it something more or less inferior to it, for pur- 
chases and payments, till the former comes out of the hoards in 
which it proves useless and profitless, in order to earn something 
for its owner, by resuming its normal functions as a solid medium 
of exchange. Thus it will displace the baser currency which, for 
the time, its sequestration has permitted and compelled to push 
in to fill the vacuum thus caused. 

But to stop the payment of laborers for lack of a currency 
suitable for the purpose, means very largely to stop labor and 
production of commodities by means of it. It means their en- 
forced idlenesss and—worse than unproductiveness—the de- 
terioration of much of the capital in the form of machinery which 
labor renders productive, while it in turn makes labor productive. 
It means the inability of these laborers and capitalists to make 
the purchases, or create the demand for the products of the labor 
and capital of others, which they otherwise would. The check 
too upon retail business is a proportionate check upon the 
wholesale trade, and upon production itself, which supplies them 
both. And this tends to propagate and intensify itself, by ac- 
tion and reaction, through all the mutually-related branches of 
human occupation. It is moreover no fancy-sketch, but the 
precise reality we have just experienced. To withdraw the me- 
dium of exchange is to put an end to exchange, and so far forth 
to diminish exchangeable products and values. It is like taking 
the blood out of the body, or stopping the veins and arteries 
through which it circulates. It stops everything. 

This brings us to the subject of money, and of credit and 
panic as related to it and to the phenomena through which we 
have been passing. Money is the great medium of exchange 
and measure of value. lt cannot be the former unless it is the 
latter. Unless it be in some proper sense a measure of value, 
it cannot be, as it is, and must be, in order to be money, the 
common standard by which al] other values, or the values of all 
other things, are computed in exchange. And without this it 
cannot be a medium of exchange. This is the precise function 
performed by money in every instance of bargain and sale be- 
yond simple barter. The value is computed in dollars. But 
then, in order to be a measure of value, it must itself have value, 
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otherwise it can no more measure the value of other things than 
a yard-stick can be a measure of length, without having length 
itself. It must have value then. What now is value? Simply 
that in any human services, or enduring product of the same, 
which will command such services or the products thereof in 
return. And the amount of value is the amount of such services 
or products it is able, valet, tocommand in return. 7. e. the value 
of anything is what it will exchange for. This is true of money 
as well as other things, so that if it measures the value of the 
things it will exchange for, they measure or determine its value. 
But it is the measure of value eminenter none the less, univer- 
sally treated and recognized as such, and why? Because it is. 
the standard by which, by common consent, and in universal 
usage and law, the values of all things are measured, and thus 
compared together. In this particular it differs from all other 
valuable things. Pieces of it are of the nature of tickets en- 
titling the holder to their equivalent in all purchasable arti- 
cles seeking sale or exchange, and to the discharge of all debts 
due by him so ‘far as he tenders it for this purpose. It has 
this prerogative beyond all other property. So far and no fur- 
ther, “money answereth all things.” And hence, because it 
thus measures and is exchangeable for all things, itis sometimes 
widened in its use to stand for all property, so that we say of 
@ man, who perhaps has not a hundred dollars of money on 
hand, but has its equivalent in other wealth, he is worth, or he 
possesses, a hundred thousand dollars. 

In order to fulfil all these conditions, a material wel be found 
which possesses 1, intrinsic value ; 2, portability, or this value 
in a small compass ; 3, perfect divisibility into equal parts, and 
multiples and fractions of the same, and also, by fixed degrees 
of purity or alloy, capable of being defined and certified by a 
government stamp ; 4, durability ; 5, comparative uniformity of 
value during the ordinary life of contracts. These requisites, 
so obviously indispensable, concur in the precious metals as in 
no other substances. Hence the civilized and commercial na- 
tions have fixed upon them for this purpose with an unanimity 
displayed on scarcely any other subject. It has thus greatly 
facilitated international commerce, and only requires to be car- 
ried out in a uniform international coinage, to reach the very 
consummation of its usefulness. It is futile to say that govern- 
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ment_can impart value to substances intrinsically valueless, by 
merely stamping them as worth so much, and making them le- 
gal tender therefor. It may doubtless, by arbitrary enact- 
ment, make bits of marble or bits of paper stamped, “ dollars,” 
legal tender in payment of debts of a like number of actual dol- 
lars, just as it can by stop-laws do it away altogether. It may 
thus impart acertain debt-extinguishing power to worthless 
things. But by no necromancy or arbitrary tyranny of legisla- 
tion, can they be made to be worth as much as silver and gold, 
unless convertible into them. Let government now issue a 
thousand million of greenbacks, or marbles, and stamp them 
“dollars,” and make them legal-tender, will they have a value 
equal, or not immeasurably inferior, to the same number of 
gold or silver dollars, or bills actually redeemable for their face 
in coin? The question is self-answering. If it were not intui- 
tively evident that no laws of man can thus subvert the laws of 
God and nature, the history of the French assignats, of our 
Continental, Confederate, and greenback issues, varying in 
value inversely as their amount, would prove it. 

It is next to be observed, that all paper substitutes for money 
consisting of promises to pay it, have value in exact proportion 
to their convertibility into money, 7. e. the ability and good faith 
of the promisor in keeping his promises. They are worth the 
gold they will command, and as much of other things as this 
gold will exchange for, just this and no more. If they are re- 
deemable in gold, they are equal to gold in purchasing power. 
If they are not thus redeemable, their value varies with the 
nearness or remoteness of their expected redemption in gold, 
their greater or less quantity in comparison with the coin, or 

notes convertible into coin, that would circulate without them, 
- the extent to which they are locked up in hoards or set free in 
circulation, and other causes. But they cannot be worth their 
face in specie till they are convertible into it on demand. 

Let it be noted still further, that, whatever be the legal tender 
money standard, whether coin or.government treasury notes, no 
human laws or devices can prevent credit in its different forms 
from being employed as a substitute for money in the vast ma- 
jority of all exchanges. This credit, or a portion of it, may or 
may not be in the form of bank bills, convertible into legal ten- 
der, and authorized by law to circulate as currency, in which the 
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receiver simply trusts their promises to pay, and is seldom dis- 
appointed. But whether there be bank bills or not, the great 
mass of actual exchanges will, in intelligent communities and in 
normal conditions, be accomplished through checks, drafts, time 
or demand notes, and bills of exchange. Whatever be the legal 
money, it will be used only for small payments, retail transac- 
tions, wages, travel, payments to parties not conversant with 
these instruments or the credit of the drawers of them, and for 
the payment of inter-bank or clearing house balances. The great 
bulk of payments, loans, etc., are made without handling a cent 
of money, or passing anything but these orders for it, or promises 
to pay it, which are freely taken because believed or credited to 
be convertible into it, if the holder demands it. Therefore, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he does not desire it, and no 
money is handled. It has recently been proved at the London 
Clearing House that checks discharge nearly 150 times the pay- 
ments made by money, metallic or paper. The case cannot be 
far different in New York or our other chief commercial centres. 
Nothing can prevent this, so long as men prefer putting their 
money in bank vaults to the trouble and risk of privately hand- 
ling and keeping it, and it is more convenient and safe for payér 
and payee to handle it by check drawn to order or bearer than 
in any other way. 

This being so, it follows that banks require to keep on hand 
but a small proportion of the money, be it coin, or legal tender, 
or other bills deposited with them, to meet all the demands 
made upon them in ordinary times or normal conditions. They 
can, and will, indeed must, loan out most of it, in order to meet 
the expenses of keeping it, and reap a profit in addition. With- 
out this profit they would have no motive to keep it, unless other- 
wise paid for the service—an office much better discharged by 
the safe-deposit companies. Besides, it is for the interest of the 
community that this capital thus collected for safety and con- 
venience, should not lie idle, but be loaned to those solvent per- 
sons who need it. It follows, therefore, under any system, 
whether paper or metallic, that banks and bankers must owe 
more immediate obligations than they have funds to meet, if a 
demand be made at once for the immediate payment of them all. 
But in normal or quiet times, there is no danger, or even possi- 
bility of this. There is no danger of this for prudent and sol- 
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vent banks, unless in those abnormal seasons of panic which 
arise from and produce that collapse of credits, in which the 
whole system lives and moves and has its being, a state of things 
often induced by the operations of weak and imprudent banks. 

But once such a panic has set in, whether from the causes of 
our present disturbance, or war, conflagrations, short crops or 
whatever else, the effect is simply terrific. In ways, and from mo- 
tives already described, the real money is withdrawn from the 
bank-vaults in which it could respond to and sustain the checks 
drawn upon the deposits ; it is locked up in hoards which ren- 
ders it useless itself; this indeed were tremendous, but a hun- 
dred times more so by rendering the wonted substitutes for it, 
such as checks, notes and bills of exchange unavailable in pay- 
ment of debts. It is like turning the vice which holds,. and tor- 
tures, and crushes the mercantile community with a hundred-fold 
leverage, or putting upon it the gripe of a thousand anacondas. 
Every person having considerable immediate obligations is 
brought to ruin, or threatened with it. At best, torturing anx- 
iety consumes his spirit. The great circulating element is with- 
drawn from the industry, products and business of the country. 
This brings them all to a stand, as quickly and effectually as if 
the navigable streams were suddenly dried or frozen up, (witness 
the late untimely freezing up of the Erie Canal) or the locomo- 
tive engines were all suddenly disabled—some small exemplifi- 
cation of which was experienced when the horses of the country 
were so extensively disabled for a brief month by the epizodtic. 
Even this inflicted a fearful paralysis upon our wonted indus- 
tries and business. 

Such, in brief, are our troubles and their causes. What are 
the remedies? They have arisen, as we have seen, from various 
causes. The. whole aggravated by the continuance of our in- 
convertible paper money system, and culminating in the tempo- 
rary sequestration through panic of that money from its normal 
uses in circulation. One plausible remedy for this, which has 
been clamorously demanded, is an enlarged issue of this incon- 
vertible paper money to fill the vacuum. Is this a saferemedy, 
tending to a true and lasting cure, ‘such as sound financiers and 
statesmen ought to advise ; or a prescription of financial quack- 
ery, affording possible momentary or transient relief, but sure to 
end in a more formidable and excruciating relapse ? Is it, or is 
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it not, like a larger indulgence in alcoholic or narcotic stimu- 
lants to cure or mitigate the distress they have already produced? 
We hope a few words will answer this question sufficiently. 

The great bulk of our present currency which panic has locked 
up in hoards must inevitably find its way back to the banks, and 
the wonted channels of circulation. As soon as their owners 
become sure that, depositing them in banks, they can command 
them again at pleasure, to the banks they will surely go, ex- 
ceptional cases aside, both for safety and convenience, and 
thence, as they are wanted, into the community. Moreover, the 
very process of locking them up lowers prices of commodities 
held by those in need of money, till they are tempted out again, 
in order to purchase at such advantageous rates. This process 
must inevitably go on till this money comes again to fulfil its 
normal office. This being so, it will be strange if, in consequence 
the decrease of prices, of business, and of what are deemed safe 
modes of investment, money be not plentiful in proportion to all 
available legitimate demands for it; nay, if it be not a drug easily 
obtained on sound security at low rates of interest, and pushing 
up to high prices securities that have stood unshaken through 
the late panic. If this be not so, it will be unlike the sequences 
of all past panics, notably that of 1857. Even now U. 8. securi- 
ties are as high as ever in gold. 

Suppose then the government emits larger issues of incon- 
yertible paper money to mitigate the twinges and .gripings, 
already induced or aggravated, nearly or remotely, by an over- 
dose of the same thing! What effect will result but that indefi- 
nite depreciation of its value arising from such increase, and the 
eonsequent extinction of all hopes of specie resumption, which 
must prodigiously inflate prices, and inaugurate a new era of 
speculation, like that begun in the war, with a similar develop- 
ment and culmination in another panic, causing a similar pan- 
icky locking up even of this dilute currency, and provoking 
clamors as loud as now for issues of more to fill the vacuum? 
And all the more so, inasmuch as the more we dilute and de- 
base the legal tender, the more of it becomes requisite to effect 
the same amount of exchange. It is like curing one attack of 
delirium tremens by bringing on another more rabid and peril- 
ous. We do not deny that, during the temporary sequestration 
of legal currency through panic, it would be a blessing if its 
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place could be supplied with some equivalent, to be withdrawn 
when the regular currency returns. But this is not provided for 
in the schemes of those who advocate this expansion of currency. 
And it can only be accomplished by bringing in for this purpose 
something a little inferior to the legal tender, because not in- 
stantly convertible into it, such as the recent certified checks or 
certificates of deposits, or under a coin standard, the irredeema- 
ble bills of banks during the suspension of specie payments. 
Both these inferior substitutes disappear when the normal 
currency reappears. The former has already largely disap- 
peared. The latter kind in 1857 disappeared in six months, im- 
mediately on the resumption of specie payments. But no way 
has been shown in which an enlarged issne of inconvertible legal 
tenders, pure and simple, could be made in such a crisis, with any 
way of returning them, that would not arouse a clamor through 
the land against ruinous contraction of the currency. 

The true remedy should be fitted to repress rather than stimu- 
late the imprudent speculative expansions which have culminated 
in our present disaster. This, for reasons already intimated 
in this paper, and more fully unfolded elsewhere,* will tend 
greatly to abridge, instead of stimulating, this morbid extrava- 
gance iu business and life. So far as the evils induced by ca- 
pricious currency fluctuations are concerned, nothing so tends 
to stability and uniformity in the medium of exchange as the 
coin standard. . 

A new and untried scheme for expanding and contracting the 
currency, so that it will adjust itself to the wants of the country, 
is the issue of bonds by the government, at a low interest, con- 
yertible into legal tenders, and legal tenders convertible into it, 
dollar for dollar, on demand of the holder. The rate of interest 
proposed has been more commonly 3.65 per cent. or a penny a 
day in currency for each $100 bond. A few with a greater ap- 
proach to sanity, propose to have the interest, 3.65 per cent. 
paid in coin. Suppose this latter and better alternative then. It 
requires that henceforth a $1000 bond bearing 3.65 interest, gold, 
should always command $1000, legal tenders. In other words 
these legal tenders are worth their face in bonds bearing this 
rate of interest, just that, neither more nor less. But since a 5 per 





* See Scribner's Monthly, Dec. 1873, Art. on Resumption of Specie Payments. 
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cent. gold bond commands only par in gold, and scarcely that, 
by proportion a 3.65 per cent. bond can only be worth 75 to 80 
per cent. gold. Therefore the money convertible into it for its 
face can be worth only that, permanently. This plan, therefore, 
provides for the permanent inconvertibility of our legal tenders, 
and their debasement 20 to 25 per cent. with the inflation of the 
currency to any extent practicable on that basis. 

But the plan more commonly proposed is to have the interest 
ov this convertible bond paid in greenbacks. This provides sim- 
ply for the indefinite expansion, depreciation and permanent in- 
convertibility of our greenbacks. It is in the slang phrase of 
Wall St. government “kiting,” supporting one paper promise by 
another, and each by nonentity. In fact the bonds would be 
but another form of currency. For, if convertible into greenbacks 
for their face and accrued interest, they would, so far as in 
amounts convenient for the purpose, be used as currency without 
the process of conversion into greenbacks. And they would be 
more in favor than these, because constantly accumulating a 
small interest, and also, because, as U.S. bonds they would be 
free from taxation. This scheme, therefore, of issuing converti- 
ble bonds payable in paper, is nothing else than a scheme for 
expanding the currency to that extent, the only difference being 
that it is that part of floating capital which persons and institu- 
tions would choose to keep for reserves. It is, therefore, obnox- 
ious to the objections already offered against relieving present 
difficulties by an increase of irredeemable paper money. 

To the same complexion must come any scheme for postal or 
other government savings banks founded on substantially the 
same principles, or the issue of similar bonds. Postmasters, too, 
are rarely selected with reference to fitness for such trusts. 

While we say this, we think, nevertheless, that a reform in say- 
ings banks is one of the remedies for present financial disorders. 
One of the most threatening elements in the recent panic was 
the “run” begun on savings banks, and only averted by the exer- 
cise of the salutary privilege of requiring thirty or sixty days’ 
notice from depositors before being obliged to pay them. No 
savings or other bank can stand 4 call for immediate repayment 
of all its deposits. If their deposits are soundly loaned, as they 
largely should be, on the soundest mortgages, in the nature of 
things, these mortgages cannot all at once be collected or sold 
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for their face, especially in panic times. But these banks ought 
to be so managed as to be able to bear a long “rut,” and thus 
to destroy the very motive to commence it. This can only be 
done by keeping a large portion of their funds invested in se- 
curities which are at all times saleable for cash without much 
shrinkage. This is true only of U.S. bonds and stocks, and 
those of some of the States. The residue should be placed ex- 
clusively in mortgages good in any contingency. Then there 
never could be any cause, or continuance, even if there were the 
beginning of a “run” upon them. Investments in common — 
municipal bonds, or the securities of private corporations, or 
mercantile paper, should be religiously avoided in such banks. 
They have been the cause of the losses and distrust in which 
they have become so extensively involved. This is a great evil. 
Nothing is more important than to encourage economy and 
small savings in the poor. But they are greatly tempted to im- 
providence and thriftlessness, if they feel thatthey cannot safely 
invest these savings—the inevitable result of a wide distrust of 
savings banks. It is appalling to contemplate the consequences 
of a general run upon the saving banks of the United States, 
such as recently seemed imminent. What more scandalous 
breach of trust has appeared than that by which the Spragues, 
in their seeming imperial wealth, risked hundreds of thousands 
of the savings of the poor deposited in banks under their con- 
trol, in loans to themselves, subject to all the hazards of their busi- 
ness! And how greatly do such proceedings in such menspread 
distrust and panic through the land! We cannot, therefore, 
with our present light, favor the assumption of the savings bank 
business by the government. But, if the latter is to touch the 
business in any way, it should be in requiring them to be soundly 
conducted all over the country, with infamous penalties for all 
perversion, speculative risking, or any kind of stealing or em- 
bezzlement of their funds, by their managers and officers. And 
just here we take occasion to say, that our financial affairs can 
never be on a sound footing till those who steal the funds, with 
whose safe keeping they are officially entrusted, are dealt with 
like other thieves, and made to suffer penalties infamous and 
terrible in proportion to the enormity of their crimes. The re- 


cent conviction and sentence of Tweed is one of the brightest 
signs of the times, 
8 
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It will be seen that, in our view, a movement towards the 
“earliest practicable” redemption of our Treasury notes in coin, 
according to the promise the nation makes on their face, and 
the interpretation solemnly given to that promise by our National 
Congress, is the first great measure tending to the correction of 
our disordered financial condition. On it the enduring efficacy 
of all other measures of relief and correction depends. Eco- 
nomically, as well as morally, everything hinges on the nation’s 
keeping its own faith. 

One great requisite demanded is a due elasticity in the supply 
of currency already adverted to, so that it may contract or ex- 
pand itself with the varying exigencies of commerce. 

This need varies with the amount of exchanges to be effected, 
with the rapidity of its circulation, and especially with the ex- 
tent to which bank-checks and other devices perform its func- 
tions. And the difference in this latter respect between times 
of panic and confidence is so vast, that no supposable variation 
in the money-supply can fill the hiatus occasioned by such 
panic, unless it comes in season to avert it. The only substan- 
tial cause of such fluctuations is the recurrence of transactions 
in unusual amount, in which no private checks or money-orders, 
of any sort, can perform the office of money. This occurs every 
autumn in this country, in purchasing the grain of the West and 
the cotton of the South from the agriculturists who produce 
them, for movement to their points of distribution and con- 
sumption, whether at home or abroad. For purchase of farmers, 
checks will not answer, as their value depends on the credit of 
persons unknown to them. They require what has the known 
and unquestioned character of, and will everywhere be accepted 
as, money. Hence the annually recurring autumnal demand for 
“currency to move the crops.” This demand increases with the 
great increase of the crops so to be moved. It has also vastly 
increased in the South since the abolition of slavery. Under the 
old regimé, the great planters usually kept accounts with banks 
or bankers in the great marts which purchased and sold their 
cotton. They were paid in checks, which they deposited, and 
against which they drew their own checks in payment for sup- 
plies purchased for themselves, their slaves and plantations. 
Now this has very much changed. The planting is usually on a 
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smaller scale, pursued by greater numbers. Laborers must be 
paid in cash. Employers know little of bank deposits and 
checks. Currency must take their place. This in due time 
finds its way back to the commercial centres in payment for ar- 
ticles purchased with the proceeds of the cotton. Coming again 
where bank checks do its work, it accumulates, and lies mainly 
idle, in bank vaults, till wanted again “ to move the crops.” The 
only employment for it is to loan it to speculators on call, at low 
rates, secured, of course, by speculating stocks. Thus morbid 
speculation is initiated. When the mercantile and agricultural 
demand for this currency returns, these loans must be suddenly 
called in, at whatever sacrifice of the stock pledged to secure its 
payment on demand. Thus tightening and stringency ensue. 
This was one of the causes which conspired with others to pro- 
duce the sudden fall in stocks which precipitated the panic of 
September 20th. 

Now what is the true remedy for all this? Why, clearly, to 
husband the money that accumulates in time of plenty, for free 
use in the approaching time of need, as is done by all prudent 
men and institutions. Let this be done and we have the true 
and safe elasticity of the currency. In order to this, it is ne- 
cessary that the present law requiring a reserve in banks, always 
inflexible in amount, be relaxed, and that an average rate of an- 
nual reserve be required in its place. The present law aggra- 
vates financial stricture by requiring a reserve to be kept, and 
forbidding it to be used when needed. Its entire abolition would 
tempt all the greedy and improvident bank managers to neglect 
the accumulation of reserves when money is abundant, thus mak- 
ing themselves helpers in any monetary stricture. They are 
thus in danger of developing a panic which, like a conflagration, 
not only involves themselves, but all other institutions with 
whatever prudence and integrity they may be conducted—so 
subjecting all the industrial interests of the country to the horrid 
shock of a commercial panic. A law of average, as distinguished 
from inflexibly uniform reserve, would cure these evils, and 
also protect the mercantile community against the piratical 
raids of those who put the screws upon all borrowers, by locking 
up @ few millions of greenbacks, in order to force the banks 
below their legal reserve limit, disable them from lending, and 
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thus force down prices of stocks in furtherance of their own 
speculations.* 

In close connection with this, is the recommendation of the 
recent clearing-house committee of New York, to put an end to 
the practice of certifying checks for stock-brokers who have at 
the time no money on deposit, with the understanding that the. 
amount so certified shall be placed on deposit during the day. 
This they tell us is frequently done to an amount equal to three 
or four times the capital of the bank in a single day. The enor- 
mous risk is apparent. It broke one bank in the very crisis of 
the panic, which allowed a single gambling broker to take one- 
third of its capital in this way, who failed to return it. This pro- 
digiously infuriated the rising alarm. We quite agree with the 
clearing house committee, that this system ought to come to an 
end in the National Banks—if not by their voluntary action, 
then by decisive prohibition of Congress, which we believe now 
exists without being enforced. It is a method of stretching the 
credit system, kite from kite, and bubble from bubble, till it snaps 
and bursts from very tenuity. It aggravates all the dangers 
of commercial panic. It makes the whole fabric of credit aerial 
and unsteady to the last degree. It unwarrantably risks the 
funds of genuine depositors and innocent stockholders whose 
property ought not to be thus hazarded. The stock of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth in New York, lately broken in this way, 
was mostly made up of the savings of small holders, women and 
others, who could not afford to lose it. It is said indeed that the 
Stock Exchange could do but little of its present business, if 
this system were given up. All the better. Itis quite certain 
that, if anybody has money, ard wishes to purchase stocks with 
it, he can always find the means of doing it without recourse to 
this abnormity. As to all other stock dealings, they make up 
that vast volume of stock speculation and stock gambling —the 
mere throws of the dice to get wealth without earning it—which 
are the pest of the time and country. 

Given a specie standard, and we think the true elasticity in 
the currency would be promoted by free banking, guarded by 
due average reserves, and the circulation secured as now by the 
pledge of national stocks. 





* See Article on this subject by the writer in Scribner’s Monthly for April, 1873. 
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It would be still further promoted by the abolition of the 
usury laws, thus allowing the rates for the use of money to be 
governed by its plentifulness or scarcity, and the free use of 
high rates of interest to draw it from the hoards and reserves of 
individuals and corporations at home and abroad, when most 
needed. ‘This is precisely the course adopted by the Bank of 
England to fend off any threatened exhaustion of coin, arrest 
its efflux, and attract its influx. It simply raises the rate of dis- 
count. In order to the full benefit of this, we need a specie 
standard, that of the world. Else it does not avail to relieve our 
own money stricture, to attract to ourselves the gold of foreign 
countries. Gold is demonetized by our irredeemable legal ten- 
der standard, for all use among ourselves. It cannot enter into 
circulation as money. It can, indeed, p&y our foreign debt. So 
can flour and cotton. But so far from se Aare the scarcity of 
money among ourselves in times of panic or stricture, it is, like 
other articles seeking purchasers, an additional bidder for that 
money. In this aspect it rather enlarges than fills the monetary 
vacuum. This we have experienced in our late panic. The 
millions of gold attracted from abroad to get our wheat and take 
advantage of the shrinkage in prices here, could not in the least 
relieve our money famine. They can be sent back to pay our 
foreign debt. But were they needed for this, they would not 
have come here. This can be done by simple bills of exchange 
against our exports. They cannot bring any relief to our want 
of money in circulation here, any more than gold plate, simply 
because they are no more money for ordinary legal payments 
according to our standard. Otherwise they would have been an 
inestimable relief to us in the recent trouble. In order, then, 
that the removal of restrictions as to the rate of interest may 
exercise its full benign influence, in attracting money here from 
abroad when most needed, our money must be the money of 
the world. This freedom as to the rate of interest, too, will com- 
pensate for any loss of interest on idle bank reserves collected 
in time of money plethora, by a proportionate advance to higher 
rates in time of scarcity, a method far better and safer than a 
money elasticity produced by’ emissions of inconvertible paper 
legal tenders, and bonds at a low rate of paper interest, always 
interchangeable with them. Far better would it be to allow a 
portion of the bank reserves to consist of any of the present or 
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equivalent government stocks, always, even in the most stringent 
times, saleable for something like their face. This would make 
their additional reserve at once interest-bearing, available when 
needed, without power of inflation, or cost to the government. 
‘It would simply furnish another legitimate demand for legitimate 
goverment securities. 

But says General B. F. Butler, as reported in the journals: 

‘*People were deceived by the cry of a descent to specie payment. We 
never had specie payment. Banks were never required to keep on hand 
more than $25 to redeem $100 of their paper circulation. Specie payment 
would bring down values, and to that he was opposed. There was a specie 
basis in Great Britain, and the consequence was a proportionately low cost 
of articles of clothing and consumption. But the English laborer ate meat 
only once a week, while the American indulged twice a day. He wanted no 
specie basis if that was one of its effects.” 


An utterance worthy of the chiefest of pseudo-statesmen, 
and deserving exposure as one of the thin impostures still afloat. 
No other we are sure could cram so few sentences with so 
many exuberant ad captandum fallacies. This master of a style of 
financiering which too many have felt to their sorrow, gravely 
tells us, ‘‘ we never had specie payments. Banks were never re- 
quired to keep on hand more than $25 to redeem $100 of their 
paper circulation.” What then? As long as these bills were 
paid in specie whenever presented, and ample provision was 
made to redeem all that would be presented, and bank bills thus. 
convertible into specie would exchange for as much as their face 
in specie, if this is not the specie standard and specie payments, 
what is or can be? On such a principle, we do not now have 
legal tender note payments or standards, because the banks are 
not required to keep over 15 to 25, and in fact, the country over, 
do not average over 10 per cent of their obligations in green- 
backs. “Specie payment would bring down values.” What 
values? ‘The value of any thing is what it will exchange for. 
Granting that the specie standard would lower prices, if it low- 
ered all alike, would not all things exchange for each other in 
the same proportions as now? Ifthe prices of a good pair of 
boots and a good barrel of flour are now $11 each, and should 
on the specie standard become $10 each, would not one com- 
mand the other in exchange as well as now. Price is not to be 
confounded with absolute and essential value, but is simply 
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money value, or what money a thing will exchange for. And if 
that money be inflated or nominal, the price will be so too. But 
this has nothing to do with real value. Besides, we do not be- 
lieve for one moment, that, if our affairs had been conducted on 
a sound specie basis, prices would have begun to shrink to the 
late panic minimum ; and if they had, for reasons before given, 
we believe they would have had a quicker recovery. “But the 
English laborer ate meat once a week, while the American in- 
dulged twice a day. He wanted no specie basis, if that was one 
of its effects.” Why did he not say, the English surpass us in 
ship-building and navigation. But their laborers have meat 
once a week. He wanted no recovery of our former prestige in 
this respect, if that was one of its effects. It would have been 
quite as good reasoning. Does he really suppose that the intro- 
duction of an inconvertible currency, raising the price alike of 
labor and of all that labor produces or consumes, would ena- 
ble the English laborer to buy more meat than now, or that a 
specie basis here would give the laborer less of purchasing power 
in his earnings than now? On the other hand, would not the 
increased safety and soundness of all business, render the pro- 
ceeds of labor and capital alike, in the long run, surer and better? 
Has not the reward of English labor been improving of late, 
upon a specie basis ? 

And this leads us, in passing from the economic to the moral 
lessons of the panic, to say that it has gone far to settle some of 
the leading issues in the conflict between capital and labor, as no 
logic could settle them but the logic of events. Laborers are find- 
ing that they cannot bring capital into distress without bringing 
themselves into distress; that the plan of extorting for 8 hours 
labor the just compensation for 10 hours labor defeats itself, and 
brings both parties into a predicament in which so far from 
being required to work a full day for a day’s wages, they are for- 
tunate if they can get work at reduced rates of compensation for 
a part of the time; that the more they strike, and conspire 
against the laws of nature, and a fair profit upon capital, the 
more they make it imperative upon their employers to dismiss 
them from service. 

The moral and religious lessons of the crisis are so patent, 
that it is enough to suggest, without elaborating them. Econo- 
mics and ethics largely interlock because production and ex- 
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change cover so much of the whole field of personal and relative 
duties. Certainly Providence is loudly re-affirming the warnings 
of Scripture against hasting to be rich, being of those “ who 
wil be rich,” laying up treasures on earth, and covetousness 
which is idolatry, as also against extravagance and luxury 
which have been so much the bane of our age and country. 
Jt utters a loud demand for industry, frugality, economy, pru- 
dence, reasonable provision for the future, scrupulous fidelity in 
the fulfilment of all obligations, promises and trusts. Especially 
does it summon all, as God has prospered them, but above all 
those rich in this world’s goods, to overflow with their 
charities, never so much needed, to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, shelter the homeless, warm the shivering, and above all 
to support the great evangelistic enterprises of the church. 
Whatstartling proof have we that these riches are “uncertain,” 
when the very air is thick with the dust and debris of fallen for- 
tunes ? How many of them acquired in a day as by enchantment, 
are lost in a day too as by an adverse stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand ? In the sudden collapse of hundreds of millions of stocks 
and bonds which made up the substance and income, in whole or 
in part, of so many estates great and small, we hear the anxious 
and moaning cry, “ what shall we invest in to be safe?” Truly 
a difficult question, which he may answer who will, when, if the 
Great Teacher was not mistaken, of all treasures it is true, that 
“moth and rust corrupt and thieves break through and steal.” 
The whole course of Providence teaches that nothing earthly is 
exempt from this liability. We have seen in less than forty 
years nearly every sort of property alternately in favor and dis- 
favor with the most sagacious financiers ; lands agricultural and 
urban, mortgages, railroad securities, state and municipal bonds, 
bank stocks, and even U.S. securities, which, strong as they 
generally are, fell during the war to $40 gold. Men now know 
what it means that “riches take to themselves wings,” as they 
see them flying in all directions; to prevent which, let these wings 
be clipped by a true Christian liberality. No property is secure 
against all contingencies. No mortgage or insurance is proof 
against decay, disease, fire, flood, tornado, famine, pestilence, 
war. After all, even for any security or good of our earthly es- 
tate, we must trust in the living God, and lay up treasure in 
heaven. This resource is open to all, however poor in this 
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world’s goods. They will best enjoy their wealth, that regard 
themselves therein as stewards of God, who must give an account 
of their stewardship. 

The true sense of the apostolic injunction, “Owe no man 
anything,” receives an impressive enforcement in these events. 
This injunction, like another, “ swear not at all,” is to be taken, 
not so much according to the letter which killeth, as the spirit 
which giveth life. Those who have most rigidly conformed to 
this injunction, have found the advantages of their position in 
the recent crisis. Those who have been furthest from conformity 
to it have suffered most severely. It cannot be that it means 
the absolute prohibition of ail borrowing and lending. This 
would contradict other portions of Scripture, destroy all pro- 
ductive capital not worked by its owners, and the whole ma- 
chinery of commerce and trade. It is none the less true, that it 
is within the intent of the foregoing injunction to teach, 1, That 
all ought to pay their debts, and that this is the most safe and 
righteous investment of money. 2, That none ought to contract 
debts which, in the probable course of nature and providence, 
they are not reasonably sure of being able to pay. 3, That men 
keep free of bondage and temptation in proportion as they keep 
free of debt, since the “ borrower is the servant of the lender.” 
4, That therefore all business is to be avoided which requires the 
overworking or overstraining of credit, and especially the build- 
ing of a series of credits upon credits, if one of which fails all 
fail. 5, Hence all borrowing to speculate beyond one’s ability 
to pay if the speculation fails, is an immorality; one most 
prolific source of trouble is the unprincipled risking of other 
people’s money. 6, Ventures in speculation in which, according to 
the known laws of nature and providence, there is no reasonable 
foresight of the result, and no contribution to any useful result, are 
simple gambling, and if made on borrowed money, this is gambling 
on other people’s money. Our recent troubles would have been 
altogether avoided, had these simple moral axioms been heeded. 
The old way of thriving by honest industry, careful savings, pru- 
dent investments and gradual accumulations, and paying as we 
go, will, in the long run and on the largest scale, prove to be one 
of wisdom’s ways which are ways of pleasantness. The contrary 
way too often ends in those wrecks which lie stranded in melan- 
choly profusion all around us. “They that will be rich fall into 
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temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love. of 
money is the root of all evil; which, while some have coveted after, 
they have erred trom the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” Blessed are they who “ know both how to be 
abased and how to abound;” in poverty to be content with such 
things as they have; in abundance, to give freely thereof for the 
blessing of man and the glory of God. 

How abundant and mournful the recent illustrations of the 
difficulty of reaching the summits of success, without being made 
too giddy to hold them! How many of our Napoleons in busi- 
ness who, by a series of brilliant moves, attained fabulous 
wealth, have proved Napoleons, also, in making this success a 
pinnacle from which to plunge themselves down to a corres- 
ponding ruin. “Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” 


Art. VIL—THE SENSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN BRUTES. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DARWINISM AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY.* 


By M. Charles Lévégue, Member of the Institute of France. Translated from 
the Revue des deux Mondes. 


Undisturbed by the astonishment it excites and the indignation 
it kindles, Darwinism pursues its course with an imperturbable 
serenity. Assisted almost as much by the awkwardness of some 
of its adversaries as by the zeal of its friends, it naturally gains 
headway under the fortunate breezes which propel it. Those 
who have observed it with an attentive eye can testify that in 


*I. The Origin of Species, by Charles Darwin, translated by M. Moulinie; 1873. 
Il. The Descent of Man, and Sexual Selection, by Charles Darwin, translated by M. 
Moulinie; 1872. IIL The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, by 
Charles Darwin, London, 1873. IV. L’Instincte, ses rapports avec la vie et avec 
lintelligence, par H. Joly, 2e édition, 1873. V. Natural Selection, Essays by A. 
R. Walace, translated by M. Lucien de Candolle, 1872. VII Haeckel et latheorie de 
Vevolution en Allemagne, par M. Leon A. Dumont, 1873. VIII Le Genese des 
espices, par M. H. de Valroger, 1873. VIII Le Beau et son Histoire, par M. Ph, 
Gauckler, 1873. 
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the last five years it has made decided progress in paths it had 
previously discovered, but had not tried. At its beginning it 
had restricted itself, or very nearly so, within the limits of the 
natural sciences ; it appealed to geology, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy for the proofs of what it affirmed. Mr. Charles Darwin 
thought, it is true, the work on the Origin of Species might throw 
light on the zodlogical descent-of man ; nevertheless he did not 
yet directly confront this redoubtable problem. Soon, carried 
along by the course of his own studies, excited also by the in- 
trepidity of such auxiliaries as the scholars Huxley and Haeckel, 
the leader of the doctrine was emboldened, and leaped the last 
barrier. He considered by itself, in a special treatise, and in 
explicit terms, the problem of our animal descent; but he im- 
mediately perceived that in touching on man he was obliged to 
elevate his point of view and enlarge his method. To decide 
whether man is the modified descendant of some preéxistent 
form, Mr. Darwin informs us, it is necessary to inquire whether 
the animal varies in its mental faculties as in its corporeal con- 
formations, whether mental variations hereditarily transmit 
themselves and accumulate in strength as do the variations of 
the body. Consequently the analysis of ssthetic, moral and in- 
tellectual powers was inevitably added to the study of the 
metamorphoses of structure. The world had had physiological 
transmutation ; it was now to have psychological Darwinism. 
However, as might easily have been foreseen, the necessity of 
having recourse to comparative psychology was soon to be felt 
also in the opposite camp. Philosophers and naturalists are 
therefore comparing to-day brute intelligence with human reason 
—some to show that the latter is only the extension of the for- 
mer, others to demonstrate that between the two there is a divid- 
ing line, an hiatus, an abyss it may be. It must be stated that, 
for several years, zodlogists of scientific eminence, MM. Louis 
Agassiz and De Quatrefages among others, had taken the lead. 
The philosophers delayed a little, and the Revue urged them to 
quicken their steps ;* but soon, as it were in answer to the ap- 
peal, works not only profound but of undeniable interest were 
published simultaneously on both sides. Without waiting 
longer, the way is open to examine what light these attempts in 





: *See in the Revue of June 15th, 1869, the article entitled L’Atome et 
esprit. 
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opposite directions have thrown upon a controversy which par- 
takes too often of the nature of a violent struggle, and which 
will result to the advantage of truth only when the love of 
science shall be the single animating motive. 

Among the evolutionists who hold that the reason of man is 
but the instinct of the animal gradually expanded, Mr. Darwin 
ranks foremost. The work on Zhe Descent of Man and Natural 
Selection, the recent book on The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals, together compose a vast theory, in which the 
problem of our intellectual and moral pedigree predominates 
above that of our organic descent. It is, then, to the ideas of 
Mr. Darwin as contained in these two works that the critical 
discusssion must principally be directed, at the same time bear- 
ing in mind writings which, though not coming from his pen, 
strengthen his system. As to his adversaries—I speak only of 
those who study the subject instead of becoming irritated—their 
number is more considerable, and their science stronger than 
one would suppose. We are deceived as to their real power only 
because until recently their arguments have been scattered here 
and there, incidentally brought forward in scientific treatises, 
or in fragments of polemics which did not aim directly at the 
root of the difficulty. A young psychologist, M. Henri Joly, has 
gathered together, with much pains, completed and codrdinated 
under a methodical form, the abundant facts which seem to dis- 
cover between the instinct of animals and the intellect of men 
not only simple degrees of evolution, but profound differences. 
The book entitled L’instinct, ses rapports avec la vie 1’intelligence 
is ingeniousiy composed, full of fine analyses and views which do 
not lack novelty. Although the examination of transmutation 
occupies only a few pages, this work is in fact a response to 
psychological Darwinism. The essential parts of the process 
are accordingly brought together, and now one can look for the 
cause of this new encounter in which savans and philosophers 
have grappled after having borrowed their arms from one 
another. In order to find it, it will only be necessary to con- 
centrate the attention upon the dominant idea of the English 
savant, and inquire whether the animal, as Mr. Darwin main- 
tains, has in itself the complete germ of the ssthetic faculty. 
According to him, and in spite of the magnitude of the appar- 
ent distance, the pleasure that a hen experiences in viewing 
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the rich plumage of its cock, and the elevated enjoyment of 
which we are conscious before the Venus of Milo, are only two 
extreme degrees of the same esthetic power transmitted, and 
slowly amplified by the thousand and thousand centuries of la- 
bor of evolution; much more, it is the esthetic faculty of the 
animal which, by a discerning and marvellous eclecticism, selects. 
in the inferior species and gradually reunites all those perfec- 
tions which collectively shall finally make up the eminent supe- 
riority of the human nature. Are these propositions as true as 
they are novel? as certain as they are unlooked for? If the il- 
lustrious savant is right or wrong in regard to this prodigious 
transmutation, he will be equally so in regard to the entirely 
parallel evolution of the moral faculty bequeathed by the ani- 
mal to man. ‘To know the truth, we shall here limit our- 
selves to examining how Mr. Charles Darwin has come to give 
such importance to the esthetic point of view—what are the: 
facts which according to him attest the presence of the faculty 
of the beautiful in the brute—whether these facts have been 
correctly interpreted,—finally, whether the animal, allowing to it 
its just intellectual measure, can be legitimately considered as 
the ancestor of reasoning man. 

Tn studying the first chapters of the work on the Descent of 
Man, one gets the impression that the author attributes to the 
different mental powers of the brute an equal part in the pro- 
duction of our faculties. Sensations of pleasure and of pain, the 
perception of the useful, the moral sense, the social inclinations, 
even the religious sentiment, all these dispositions, all these 
aptitudes, the animal possesses in the germinant state, and no 
particular one predominates over the others in energy or fruit- 
fulness. The sense of the beautiful inscribed on the list seems 
at first sight to figure there only like any other of those germs 
whose ultimate expansion shall be the humen mind ; for hardly 
two pages, in the theoretical exposition, are employed in sig- 
nalizing the nascent glimmerings of the ssthetic faculty in the 
animal. After the complete reading of the work one is unde- 
ceived ; he sees that the aptitude of the animal to know and 
appreciate the beautiful, is incessantly recurring, and almost. 
acts the part of the mainspring in the complicated mechanism 
of intellectual evolution. 


How has a principle so little physiological, so rational, in 
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short, so spiritual, insinuated itself into the heart of a doctrine 
essentially naturalistic ? How has it established itself there so 


far asto be the indispensable complement of transmutation in, 


general, and possibly the principal agent of mental or psycho- 
logical transmutation? It is important as well as interesting to 
discover this. 

In the system of evolution, organic beings, animals especially, 
are, for self-preservation, condemned to a conflict with nature, 
in which the stronger are victorious and live, and the weaker 
are vanquished and die. This terrible conflict, this vital com- 
petition, takes two different forms: when the object in view is 
simply the obtaining of nourishment, and resistance to the ele- 
ments, the contest is called a struggle for life; when the end 
sought by the animal is the propagation of the species, the con- 
test is called a struggle for reproduction. The struggle for life 
brings the animal face to face with hunger, cold, disease. The 
most vigorous, the best furnished, the best covered, triumph 
over these hostile influences, whilst the weak, the feeble, yield. 
Hence result a species of fatal election, of brute but inevitable 
choice, in favor of the best endowed. This is natural selection 
in its first degree. These vigorous couples, left to themselves, 
unite, and, robust as they are, they give birth to robust offspring; 
they propagate a stock of resisting and powerful animals in their 
likeness ; they increase the number of the elect. This is the 
second degree of natural selection. We now have the third de- 
gree : as these animals have new difficulties to surmount, cer- 
tain of their organs useful for the struggle are strengthened, de- 
veloped, and in their growth become individual differences. 
These advantageous differences transmit themselves by succes- 
sion ; in transmitting themselves they are accumulated, are ex- 
aggerated, and with the aid of centuries constitute finally new 
species. 

That which characterizes natural selection is that it is uncon- 
ecious. The choice it supposes is a blind choice ; the animal 
brings to it only the impulse of the instinct of self-preservation; 
it does not explain the acquisition of certain corporeal advan- 
tages, of certain mental faculties, which are not necessary to the 
struggle for life. It does not take account of very striking al- 
though secondary characteristics, which distinguish animals of 
different sexes, and which give to the male the visible display of 
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a power and superiority otherwise useless in the conflict for 
existence. Stateliness of form, vigor, bellicose tendencies, 
weapons offensive and defensive, gaudy colorings, variety of 
ornaments, voice and song, odorous emanations, are generally 
advantages that males possess. What is the object of them? 
The more one observes, the more he is convinced that they are 
not essential to individual preservation ; deprived of weapons 
and ornaments the females none the less on that account exist 
in reproducing their species. As to the males without vigor, 
without attractions, they would nevertheless succeed in the 
struggle for existence, and would become parents and leave a 
numerous offspring, if they had not as redoubtable rivals other 
males more robust and better endowed. The advantages which 
the latter possess can have therefore no other end than victory 
in the contest with their rivals, and the seduction of the females 
by the superior charm which beauty exercises. 

This is not a mere imagination. When we look upon two 
males exerting themselves to the utmost in a contest in presence 
of her who is to be the reward of the victor, or when we see 
several males displaying with emulation the richness of their 
plumage, and abandoning themselves to the most grotesque 
gestures and attitudes, before an assembly of females that are 
judges of the tournament, what shall we think? One cannot 
doubt that these animals, although obeying an imperious in- 
stinct, know what they are doing, and consciously exercise their 
physical capacities and their mental faculties. Now these pos- 
tures of the males, these coquettish manceuvres, this show of 
their apparel, this calculating display of their advantages, all 
imply in the females an aptitude for discerning what is worthy 
of admiration, and a faculty of choice as a result of this admir- 
ation. 

Both sexes have, then, characteristics which may be designated 
and which answer to one another. There is a choice of the one 
by the other. This choice is sexual selection. Man, we know, 
improves the breed of his fighting cocks, by the selection of 
those which are victorious in the arena. In like manner those 
males which are strongest, most bellicose, or most skilful in the 
pacific art of seduction, have prevailed in nature, and by them 
the natural race has perfected itself. Their advantages, though 
trifling at the beginning, have transmitted themselves and in- 
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creased by succession, purged by the murderous influences of 
competition. Hence have resulted different degrees of variability 
which have, little by little, consummated the work of sexual se- 
lection in creating not only more perfect races, but entirely new 
ones. To this magnificent result the females have contributed 
in equal proportion ; for, guided by their exquisite sensibility, 
they have for a long time chosen, picked out, the males most 
richly endowed with attractive qualities, and have continually 
added to their beauty. Thé two sexes ought then to have, and, 
however surprising it may appear, they really have, the zsthetic 
faculty ; the males, in order to be conscious of their own beauty 
and to display it at will before the dazzled eyes of their ad- 
mirers,—the latter to feel this beauty, to recognize it, to select 
it, and bequeath it to future generations. 

We understand now what irresistible logic has impelled the 
author of the Origin of Species to enlarge so astonishingly his 
first conception. We see through what bias he has come to 
make transmutation a question of comparative psychology, and 
how in this psychology the esthetic has predominated. The 
facts which he knows better than any one seem to furnish him 
proof. Our duty,’therefore, is to present them as he has given 
them, not all, but the most striking. We shall faithfully repro- 
duce those which are most favorable to his theory, reserving 
the right to criticize the interpretation of them which he has 
offered. 


[The writer now goeson to give a careful analysis of Mr. Darwin’s work in. 
its relation to the subject, and then proceeds as follows. | 

We have retraced in its principal features, and with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, the Darwinian doctrine of sexual selection. We 
have seen that it rests in its final analysis on the essential fact 
that the animal, sometimes the male, sometimes the female, often 
both at once, is susceptible to the beauty of its mate. That it 
is struck by it, I admit; but does it really appreciate this 
beauty of color, of form, of song, as beauty, or are these varieties 
of color, this strength, and this sweetness of tone, to the brute 
only the very expressive, but exclusively brutish, sign of a physi- 
ological condition which its instinct expects, which it calls forth, 
and to which it responds? This is the whole question, and 
it is the question which we must now seek to solve. 
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This question enters into a vaster problem, which consists in ex- 
amining whether instinct and intelligence are only two extreme 
forms of one and the same mental energy. The most penetrating 
minds, the keenest observers of antiquity and modern times, Aris- 
totle and Buffon, Plutarch and Montaigne, and among coatempo- 
raries F’. Cuvier, Flourens, Gratiolet, MM. E. Blanchard, Milne 
Edwards, Pouchet, Brehm, have discussed it. Why have they not 
found the definite solution of it? Because a more complex prob- 
lem does not exist. Has Mr. Darwin, who has taken it up with 
so much knowledge, interest, and good faith, maturely weighed 
its difficulties, comprehended and analyzed its method, perceived 
and measured its conditions ? 

Of these conditions, the first evidently was to institute at the 
outset a minute analysis of those mental faculties which the ani- 
mal, we are told, possesses like ourselves, only with great and 
very numerous differences of degree. It was indispensable, be- 
fore comparing, clearly to set forth the terms of the comparison. 
To have the right to identify instinct with intelligence, to be justi- 
fied in raising instinct to a level with sentiment and ssthetic 
judgment, the method necessitated that intelligence and instinct 
should be considered and analyzed separately. Mr. Darwin seems 
to have dispensed with this obligation, or rather he seems not 
to have felt it. He declares that he will not attempt to define 
instinct, because, according to him, instinct does not present 
any of those constant characteristics on which definition depends. 
He contents himself with affirming that instinct always includes 
a portion of intelligence, without seeking to disengage this intel- 
lectual element, and without doubting that he has reached the 
root of the matter. The distinction of the different faculties of 
the mind no longer occupies him ; he characterises them at best 
vaguely, so vaguely that he more than once confounds reasoning 
with reason. In short, although the sentiment of the beautiful 
plays a principal part in his doctrine, he has nowhere taken the 
trouble to penetrate to the essence of this delicate power of the 
soul; he has nowhere asked whether the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful is a mere sensation, whether it is preceded by an idea, 
whether it borders upon a judgment. Even his partisans ac- 
knowledge that his psychology is exceedingly weak and superfi- 
cial, and it is on this uncertain base that he has constructed his 
whole edifice of sexual selection; it is through a fog he pretends 
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to make us see the primordial identity of intelligence and in- 
stinct. 

Attentive observation, free from partiality, independent of a 
preconceived theory, arrives at other conclusions. It recognizes 
the fact that fundamental differences separate instinct from in- 
telligence. The latter is a faculty with multiplied and indefi- 
nitely diverse aims. It pursues by turns ends that are very dis- 
tinct; it knows them, it chooses them, it chooses also the courses 
which lead to them, it demurs, it hesitates, it is mistaken, it re- 
covers itself; but it is its own controlling and perfecting agent. 
In man, where we can study it, it disposes of organs which are, 
like itself, devoted to variable ends, and when these organs do 
not suffice, it creates artificial ones which it calls instruments, 
tools. Thus its characteristics are foresight, fallibility, progress, 
above all generalization. Instinct presents none of these char- 
acteristics ; it presents characteristics which are directly oppo- 
site. One of the merits of M. H. Joly is that he has set forth 
these distinctive features of instinct in a new and striking light. 
With one stroke he has given a refutation, implicit and explicit, 
of the theory of sexual selection founded on the esthetic senti- 
ment of the animal. I am going to take up this refutation and 
complete it. 

The animal has a power of spontaneous action ; this power is 
excited by want, by appetite, by suffering or enjoyment—in brief, 
by sensation. Its actions tend to an end, but this end it is igno- 
rant of. Thus the insect, herbivorous in the adult state, deposits 
its eggs on putrefied flesh, on which its offspring are nourished, 
and these offspring it will not see hatched ; the motive of its ac- 
tion is therefore unknown to it. The beaver, captive and pro- 
tected from all want, will still construct its dam if you place ma- 
terials within its reach ; this construction has no object. With 
these animals there is no foresight. Moreover the brute gen- 
erally succeeds in its labors at the first attempt. Without edu- 
cation, without experience, without hesitation, the bird builds its 
nest, the carnivorous animal recognizes and attacks its prey, the 
ruminant distinguishes and browses upon its herb. Separated 
from its species, and allowing only that it make’ use of its or- 
ganic powers, what its parents have done it will do, and per- 
fectly. What is still more worthy of notice, the animal is inca- 
pable, in a state of nature at least, of attempting any other 
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industry than its own. Its instinct is a particular instrument, 
adapted to aspecial end. The bird is fashioned not to construct 
nests in general, but to lay the ground-work of and rear into 
shape particular nests. Each species of spider spins a a web of 
certain kind, and can spin no other. 

In short, the animal, destined to a special life, has a particular 
work. Free from hesitation, ignoring progress, since it succeeds 
at the first attempt, the animal need not foresee, nor compare, 
nor generalize ; it does not choose. Its instinct directs it infal- 
libly into a path previously marked out. Aristotle, Pascal, and 
many others, had proclaimed these characteristics of instinct. 
Modern science proclaims them likewise, and Mr. Darwin has 
not proved that they are so many errors. If by more serious 
analyses and psychological comparisons he had been convinced 
that this mode of comprehending instinct is the only true one, 
he would have seen that in presence of the beautiful the animal 
remains as it is, to wit, a being which is interested only in that 
which is peculiar to itself. This simple remark would have 
cleared up and perhaps profoundly modified his theory of the 
mental faculties of animals. To these the English zovlogist 
adds the sentiment of admiration. I know that he denies them 
the power of admiring that which excites lofty emotions, as a 
starry night, a beautiful landscape, fine music; but he main- 
tains as certain that many inferior animals admire the same 
sounds and the same colors as ourselves. Even reduced to 
these terms, his system does not appear to us tenable. If he 
were correct, the animal would not only relish the same tunes 
and the same variations of color as man, but it would love them, 
it would enjoy them everywhere and always, it would have the 
faculty of enjoying them universally. The female of the chaf- 
finch, for example, which, it is said, of a hundred males will 
choose the best musician, would show itself sensible to the song 
of other -birds, to that of man, to the music of a good violin. 
On the other hand, the spider and the lizard seem to be suscep- 
tible to musical sounds, and the horse is inspired with a warlike 
ardor by the music of the regiment. Nevertheless, besides that 
we do not know whether these animals experience anything more 
than a nervous delight or a purely physical excitement, we 
should recall the mournful howlings which certain sounds, even 
musical, extract from our dogs. Another very important point 
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is that the animal shows itself sensible to the vocal seductions 
of its mates only at the epoch of coupling, that is, at a precise 
and particular period of the year. 

The notice which brutes take of color furnishes food for the 
same reflections. To speak only of birds, which, according to 
Mr. Darwin, are as good judges of color as elegant women and 
skilful modistes, how much restricted is this faculty in them? 
For example, do we ever see the male peacocks admiring each 
other asmen do on occasions? Do we ever see the females con- 
templating one another with pleasure and carrying impartiality 
so far as to render justice to the beauty of their rivals? Do we 
ever find a goose in ecstacy over the magnificence of the phea- 
sant or the royal elegance of the swan? No; the bird, the in- 
sect, the quadruped, are moved by the display of color, if at all, 
only in their own species, in the one sex and at the moment 
which each recognizes. How can we help perceiving in this one 
of those radical differences which forbid all identification of 
facts? It must be added that, at the very moment when nature 
speaks with irresistible force, beauty is many times despised, if 
it is necessary to wait for it or seek it, and ugliness quickly ap- 
propriated, if it is ready at hand. A graver case still is that in 
which the male, after the union, is pitilessly sacrificed. Admi- 
ration short-lived and more than doubtful, which tends only to 
coupling and does not survive it ; admiration deprived of that 
characteristic of generality which is the intellectual element of 
admiration ! 

Go farther ; complete the examination. Place the animal be- 
fore a work of art which is a life-like representation of its male 
or female. There were some of these perfect reproductions in 
the studios of the old masters; there are more in the modern 
museums and halls of exposition. It is said that the mares 
neighed in passing before the horses painted by Apelles. A dog 
would perhaps stop before the hunting pieces of Oudry, if the 
pictures were placed on the ground, within reach of its look. 
It would draw near, examine, question the canvas for a moment 
with itskeen scent, and that would be all. Yet what is there in 
the picture ? Precisely the element worthy of admiration, 
namely, the expression of life by the aid of its most striking 
colors, and its most perfect and most general forms. What is 
this marvel to the quadruped spectator? It is not the expres- 
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sion of life in general that concerns him ; it is life itself, the par- 
ticular life, nay more, the individual life, that which addresses 
his senses and his olfactory organ much more than his eyes and 
ears. He has nothing to do with the general, the ideal, the ad- 
mirable. He understands nothing of it. 

It is necessary, since Mr. Darwin compels us, to show once 
more what admiration is, wherein this sentiment of the human 
soul radically differs irom the confused and peculiar impressions 
of animality. In proportion as man is instructed and civilized, 
he becomes more and more capable of admiring beauty where- 
ever it is found. He recognizes it by unmistakeable marks, and 
appreciates it in all the realms of nature. He hails it, he mag- 
nifies it after its kind, whatever be the sex, age, country, epoch, 
moment. Is not this what the experienced amateurs, the his- 
torians of art, the estheticians are doing to-day? The feeling 
which man experiences in presence of beauty may be connected 
with the ardor of youth, and the agitation of passion, but it re- 
mains distinct from this ardor and agitation. The master-pieces 
of art have fraternal resemblances, notwithstandivg their 
original differences. The artists truly worthy of being called 
such, echo one another through the centuries. Puget listens 
to and comprehends Lysippus, Ingres understands Raphael. 
Genius then speaks a general language ; the faculty which grasps 
the meaning of this language is likewise general. With a cru- 
dity of expression which he did not sufficiently avoid, Voltaire 
says somewhere: “The beautiful to the toad is its she-toad.” 
There is beauty in this rude utterance. Interpreted philosophi- 
cally*it signifies that the instinct of the animal is enchained to 
the last degree of individuality ; but then it is particular, like 
instinct, as much as instinct, and consequently no longer de- 
serves the name of admiration. Mr. Darwin, who dimly dis- 
covers this dilemma, endeavors to escape from it. He tries to 
convince us that men have no general ideas on beauty, and that 
in this respect they are the legitimate descendants of the brute. 
Like Mr. Humboldt, he strives to demonstrate that beauty in 
our eyes, as in those of the animal, is only the exaggeration of 
the salient characteristics of the species. Accumulating ex- 
ample after example, he brings up a long list of the mutilations 
and contortions which savages inflict upon themselves in order 
to render themselves seductive. Almost lost, truth nevertheless 
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prevails, and in his honesty he quotes testimony of it which 
shakes his theory. Such is that of Mr. Winwood Read, who 
has observed not only the negroes of the western shore of 
Africa, but those of the interior. Mr. Winwood is convinced 
that the ideas of beauty of these savages are in fact the same as 
ours, and that, although these people have never had intercourse 
with Europeans, the young girls and the women whom they es- 
teem beautiful, would also be considered so in Paris, in London, 
in Berlin. Will people believe it? After this honest citation, 
Mr. Darwin remains at peace, and holds fast to his own opinion. 

His doctrine has the misfortune of unceasingly contradicting 
itself, and of furnishing at every moment arms against itself. Ii 
the animal has no general idea of beauty, resembling in this re- 
spect its descendant man, if, moreover, its supposed admiration 
is powerless to reach beyond what is particular and individual, 
it is more than probable that it is absolutely wanting in any gen- 
eral idea. Is this point admitted? Then, the animal will have 
no idea of beauty. Why? Because ever since persons have 
written on esthetics, although differing in many details, they 
have always agreed that a general element underlies all idea of 
beauty. From Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and St. Augustine down 
to Kant, Hegel, Cousin, and even the author of the more recent 
work on the beautiful, M. Gauckler, there is not: a single the- 
orist who has not reckoned among the characteristics of beauty, 
order, harmony, law. Now are there any more general ideas 
than those of law, harmony, order? Mr. Darwin seems to think 
that brightness of colors alone, or the simple power of sonorous 
notes, can constitute to a certain degree the visible beautiful or 
the musical beautiful. This is a grave error. The learned 
works of MM. Fechner, Chevreul, Jamin, on light, those of Mr. 
H. Helmholtz on acoustics, have demonstrated that what charms 
us wsthetically is not the intensity of sonorous vibrations, but 
the relations according to which they succeed and produce one 
another simultaneously ; as to colors, they engender the pleasure 
of the beautiful by the correspondence of shades much more 
than by the piercing vivacity of hues. And what is a relation, 
if not a bond which unites and systematizes particular things in 
such a way as to form from them complex unities, that is to say 
general objects? As soon as an object excites our admiration, 
how little soever it may be, it is because the elements, the parts, 
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are reunited according to those relations which reason approves ; 
it is because there is composition, there is order. Who speaks 
of composition and order speaks of conformity to a general law 
of nature and spirit. Thus, although there is no beauty without 
individual life, or without expression of the individual life, there 
is no beauty destitute of all principle, of all law, destitute of all 
generality. Then one of two things must follow, either the ani- 
mal has no notion of the beautiful, or it mingles with its notion 
of the beautiful some general idea. 

If the brute has no general ideas the whole theory of sexual 
selection crumbles to the very ground. Nowhere is his psy- 
chology more vacillating, I will even say more confusing, than 
in this theory of sexual selection. One would think that.he had 
given it only a passing reflection. It should have been fairly 
considered and decided. The more one meditates on this prob- 
lem of comparative psychology the more he favors the conclusion 
that the animal is destitute of the faculty of observation and gen- 
eralization. What would it do with it, in fact? Infallible as it 
is by virtue of its instinct, attached to an industry all the parts 
of which it accomplishes without education, without experience, 
it has nothing to foresee. The future, that something which is 
called to-morrow, and which is the gnawing care of man, does 
not exist for the animal. Pascal has said in his powerful style, 
each time that knowledge is given to the animal, it is new to it. 
Not having had to learn it, it does not run the risk of forgetting 
it, and it always finds it again. Wherever it goes in space na- 
ture acts upon its senses; its impressions move its organs; its 
recollections, which are images, produce the same motion as its 
impressions ; the form of its limbs regulates and determines the 
form of its movements. It is not a machine, it is a seutient be- 
ing. As its present or repeated sensations lead it to a certain 
action, what need would it have of generalizing? Indispensable 
to nian, the generalizing power is useless to the animal. Its 
purely sensitive intelligence has therefore no grasp upon the 
beautiful, which, we repeat it, is a general thing. 

It is impossible, Mr. Darwin will reply. What! you deny the 
sense of the beautiful to the animal? How, according to this 
hypothesis, will you explain the combats of love, the display of 
plumes and color, the nuptial parades, those tournaments in 
which the males contend for and obtain the prize of beauty? 
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These measured movements, these coquetries, cannot take place 
without a motive, and if there is one, it is evidently the seduc- 
. tion of the females. I agree that these facts present a sort of 
mystery which science has not yet cleared up. It will take many 
years, and that heroic patience which they say is equivalent to 
genius, to discover the mobile secrets which impel the animal to 
many singular steps. Nevertheless, hypothesis for hypothesis, 
there is one which we think will appear simple and natural. We 
present it under the name of a hypothesis, but if our explana- 
tion has not more demonstration than that of Mr. Darwin, it is 
perhaps more: probable. 

In the vernal periods the animal is tormented by the most 
imperious of all instincts. Under the influence of a desire the 
violence of which is without equal, impelled by a burning incen- 
tive, it walks, it runs, it tosses itself about; it attacks, rends, 
destroys, if it can, the rival which is an obstacle to it. If its 
nature is pacific it does not combat, but it discharges in strange 
and manifold movements the superabundant energy with which 
it is freighted. If it has the organs of song, it sings; if it has 
a capacity for crying, for howling, it cries, it howls. The desire 
to please and the consciousness of its beauty are not necessary 
to explain this excitement. The physical state in which it 
struggles is sufficient and more than sufficient. Now, one readily 
admits that the female is in an analogous situation. The power 
of sensation in the latter is paroxysmal ; it sees better, it under- 
stands better than at ordinary times. It will more readily see 
that one of the males which has more striking colors, more 
stately form, whose gestures are more violent and more vigor- 
ously executed. It will more readily hear the male which sings, 
howls, or cries longer or more vocifexously ; from this to prefer 
him is no long step. I grant, then, that there is preference, if 
one wishes, but preference under the over-mastering power of a 
sensation ; not of a sentiment, of an impulse ; not of an idea, of 
an appetite, not of a judgment of beauty. The animal will 
manifest its own faculties, its special instincts. The parades, 
tourneys, displays, all those spectacles in which it is so easy to 
be interested, admit of an explication which may certainly be 
discussed, but which will remain conformed to the essence of 
instinct, to the laws of sensation—in short, to the psychological 
nature of the animal. 
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The solution which we have just offered may be found on 
every page in Mr. Darwin’s work ; we have only borrowed it 
from him. He would have assuredly chosen and adopted it if 
his position had not been previously taken. He would have ap- 
propriated it the more readily, inasmuch as he has perfectly 
measured the sense which is called the animal sense par excel- 
lence, that of smell. This sense acts at the time of coupling 
with prodigious energy. There are extraordinary instances of 
it. The naturalist, Scarpa, assures us that if, after having han- 
dled she-frogs or toads, one plunges the hand into water, the 
males which are there immediately gather around it from a great 
distance. Without dwelling upon it, one readily perceives what 
part so subtle an organ must have in the attractions which Mr. 
)arwin attributes to the sentiment of beauty. Join the excita- 
tions of the sense of smell to those of the eye and ear, and see 
if there is need of anything more to explain the phenomena 
which have been accumulated with so much satisfaction. It 
was especially sensation which should have been studied in the 
animal. There would have been found an almost unexplored 
field of manifold and instructive observations. In thus com- 
mencing the study of comparative psychology, admirable pro- 
gress would have been made in this science, so new and im- 
portant. 

M. H. Joly has attempted it, and has succeeded to an extent 
already worthy of eulogy. As to Mr. Charles Darwin, it could 
not in justice be said that he did not wish to do it, but could he? 
His absolute adhesion to the principle of evolution, his pre-con- 
ceived and systematic idea that man descends from the animal, 
obliged him to violate the most elementary rules of the method. 
He forgets that man knows his own mental nature better than 
that of the animal ; that consequently it is the faculties of the 
human soul which should first be analyzed. Pressed by the de- 
sire to find our ancestors in the sphere of animality, he increases 
at pleasure points of resemblance, and diminishes individual 
differences so far as to efface them. This dangerous tendency 
of mind is manifested anew in his work, otherwise so ingenious, 
on the Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. Here 
again the clouds abound, the phenomena and faculties of mental 
life are mingled and confounded. One looks in vain for any 
psychological distinction whatever between sensation in its dif- 
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ferent forms on one side, and sentiment in its varied aspects on 
the other. It is not surprising that, with so slight analytical 
processes, he has not succeeded in putting beyond dispute the 
existence of the wsthetic sentiment in brutes, nor in placing 
sexual selection on a solid basis. This latter conception, bor- 
rowed from the psychological method, is only a hypothesis, and 
it is as little justified by facts as the physiological hypotheses 
of the author. 

We have not attempted to prove anything more. It was per- 
haps time that this particularly feeble side of Darwinism should 
be exposed. This delusive doctrine, it seems to us, ought to be 
examined closely and in detail, dispassionately, and without 
anger, instead of overwhelming it at random with vague re- 
proaches which it does not always merit. We should, for in- 
stance, cease to accuse Mr. Darwin of atheism, of materialism, 
of fatalism, and what more doI hear? Darwinism has in reality 
its right, its centre, and its left. On the right, it believes in 
God, and it says so; on the left it undertakes to annihilate the 
“personal Creator,” and it sees in this destruction the last stage 
of scientific progress. Where sits Mr. Darwin in this conclave 
of his partisans? On the right, most certainly. That be is 
wrong not to break with his left, and even a little with his cen- 
tre, I agree. In this, however, is not to be found the most 
striking mark of his philosophical inferiority. It is in the vices 
of his method, it is in the enormous interval between what he 
affirms and what he proves; it is in the unequal use which he 
makes of psychology and physiology. Nevertheless, his works, 
in richness of observation, in extent and diversity of knowledge, 
are a precious mine which comparative psychology may exhaust 
with immense profit,—on one condition, however, that it shall 
resist the seduction of the spirit of the system, and that it shall 
seek the true rather than the new. 
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Art. VII.—THE MODERN GREEKS, AND OPINIONS CON- 
CERNING THEM. 


By Rev. G. W. Leysurn, Missionary to Greece. 
THE PREVALENT PREJUDICE. 


Wuat has become of the ancient Hellenism? The names 
“Greece” and “ the Greeks ” survive to us, and the old classic land 
is there; but are the Greek blood and stock at all preserved ? 
And, if so, in what degree? Has the blood been so mingled as 
to leave but a weak dilution? Is the language debased to a low 
dialect or a mere patois of the antique? And is the present 
man of the race a sadly degenerate scion of a noble old stock ; 
a Greek in name only, or inheriting but the vices of his ancestors ; 
dwarfed but the worse by the comparison with them; debased 
by servitude ; and as little weighty and worth in character, as 
he is vain-glorious and boastful ? 

The unfriendly affirmative is the common answer to these lat- 
ter questions, and gives the estimate of the Greek people almost 
universally held among us. We have taken our opinions of 
them in this country, to a great extent, second-hand from English 
books and periodicals ; and the existence of such ideas as those 
just intimated, coupled with the fact that the Greek kingdom is 
one of so small geographical extent and power, causes us, in 
these western ends of the world, to regard her with indifference, 
if not with a degree of contemptuous depreciation, induced by 
the supposed contrast between things there as they now are, and 
as they wore twenty odd hundred years ago. Greece is indeed, 
to us, but a little star, that twinkles dimly on the farthest hori- 
zon of Europe, never again, in any respect, perhaps most of us 
think, destined to shine much more brightly. 

We have had, in this country and in Western Europe, in these 
late ages, but little information to dispel ignorance or prejudice. 
During the vast interval elapsing from her enslavement to the 
Turks, about the middle of the 15th century, down to the period 
of her deliverance, fifty years ago, especially within the first two 
and a half centuries of that period, whether owing to the sup- 
posed insecurity of travel or not, Greece was hardly ever visited 
even by travelers. The admirable “oid Wheeler,” after travel- 
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ing in a few districts, produced his quaint but interesting work 
in 1676; and in the present century Col. Leake has immortalized 
himself by his thorough and accurate surveys and explorations 
of the famous sites and precious architectural remains of Gre- 
cian antiquity. Dr. Clarke, Hobhouse, and a few others, but 
especially M. Pouqueville, contributed to the knowledge of 
Greece and her people, cn the part of foreign nations, in the 
more recent ante-revolutionary period of the country ; and By- 
ron, in the notes to his “Childe Harold,” etc., has given some 
glimpses of things as he saw them in the latter years of that 
epoch. 

We have spoken of the unfavorable opinions generally enter- 
tained about the Greek people. There has come to be a kind 
of stereotyped language of disparagement used in regard to 
them, in English and American periodicals, if not in Continental 
publications. Prof. Felton, and some others to whom we shall 
presently refer, show much more of candor and kindness in their 
judgment of the case; and so the English traveller, Mr. War- 
burton, in his charming book of travel, “The Crescent and the 
Cross ;” but they are exceptions,—this last quite remarkable 
among Englishmen ; and most persons will stare at the man 
who expresses any other opinion than the one just referred to, in 
respect to the unfortunate Greeks. It is time that the senti- 
ment of the Christian and enlightened parts of the world should 
be corrected, so far as it has been wrong, in regard to a people 
whose paternity and historical antecedents are so interesting, 
and who are now launching forth into a new national existence. 
True, it may be, that Greece can never again occupy the same 
relative position that she once held in the world. But we ought 
not therefore unjustly to depreciate her people of the present 
and late generations. And if they are struggling, in a race of 
noble effort worthy of their name and blood, then we ought to 
honor and cheer them, and welcome them to the fraternity of 
contemporary nations. And can any Christian look with indif- 
ference on a people so associated as they have been, in language, 
in localities, and in the incidents of their history, with the ear- 
liest and best periods of the New-Testament Church; and now 
raised up again, as a nation, on the confines that separate us 
from Mohammedanism and the dark farther regions of the 
world? Strange as it may seem, those few lines from the pen 
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of a poet misanthrope,—“Greece is living Greece no more,” etc. 
—written sixty years ago, when Greece was yet in her bondage, 
have given the type, seemingly, to the general sentiment, about 
her people, held in this country and Great Britain. Indeed, 
among the English, it is worse than with us, for the reason that 
in the course of her intervention in the affairs of Greece, along 
with France and Russia, as subsequent to and consequent 
upon the grand interposition of 1827, Great Britain has not 
found the little Greek nationality, which she helped to set up, 
quite so easy to be manipulated, —the people of that blood and 
name, after a servitude of ages, not quite so wise and so docile 
as she perhaps very unreasonably expected ; and inasmuch as they 
are not alwaysso kind and conciliatory with their weaker neighbors 
as they might be, the English Government and the people have 
not made themselves so popular among the Greeks as they 
might have been, and as perhaps they were entitled, on their 
real merits, to be. But disappointment, crimination, and re- 
crimination have not sweetened the English temper toward the 
protege nationality and people; and some of the facts of 
brigandage, especially the fearful, dramatic affair of 1872, near 
Marathon, in which the victims were mostly Englishmen, have 
contributed to aggravate existing prejudice in our fatherland. 


TESTIMONY OF FACTS OF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


But, leaving out events that soon came to pass, and that very 
fully refuted the thing, it is a fact that, at the very moment that 
Byron’s mind gave forth the utterance above referred to, now 
become quite oracular, and which made the life of Greece to be 
so utterly extinct,—at that very moment Greek merchants were 
found residing at all the great ports of the Mediterranean, and 
as far'as London; Greek commerce was tracking the seas; 
Greek mariners were doing the carrying trade of Turkey; and 
Greek enterprise was not only bringing wealth to the islanders 
of Scio, Spetzos and Hydra, but bringing in modern civilization 
and learning to insular and continental Greece ; planting col- 
leges at Haivali and Scio, and establishing a printing-press at 
the latter. The dreadful tale, that has rung ever since in the 
ears of the Christian world, of the sack of Scio in 1822, derives 
its horror, in a great measure, from the very fact that it was 
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such an abode, not only of natural beauty, but of civilization 
and refinement. 


SUPPOSED CORRUPTION OF THE RACE. 

And, pray, what right have we thus summarily to dispose of 
the whole Greek people of our day as an ignoble and degraded 
race? Where is the evidence, powerful, irresistible, which com- 
pels a verdict so damnatory? We shall astonish most of our 
readers, probably, when we affirm that the evidence in the case— 
the evidence of facts as opposed to hypothesis and prejudice — 
is, by immense preponderance, toward an opposite conclusion. 
The harsh judgment of the matter is, no doubt, founded in part 
on the assumption, already referred to, that the modern Greeks, 
owing to the supposed admixture and adulteration of their blood 
with that of foreign conquerors and immigrants, are hardly now 
any longer a true Hellenic stock. Prof. Fallmerayer of Munich 
has elaborated the question in a learned treatise, and it is one 
of the most remarkable instances in all history of the illusory 
conclusions to which preconceived hypotheses may lead even 
learned men, that the professor has come to the conclusion that 
the barbarian races exterminated the Hellenic ages ago, and 
that there is no true ancestral blood at all now flowing in so- 
called Greek veins ! 


THE QUESTION OF MIXED BLOOD. 

Where so much has been written and said to the effect just 
spoken of, it is hard to remove the impression of it. And yet 
we venture to affirm that there never was a hypothesis held by 
intelligent men that had much less of real foundation. The 
only shadow of support that it has is found in the fact that 
Greece has actually been overrun, at various times, by conquest 
and occupation, on the part of Turks, Albanians, Franks and 
Venetians, beside any thing of the sort of higher date. But 
even conquest does not always and necessarily infer the assimi- 
lation of the conquered people in blood or other essential par- 
ticulars. The Macedonians of the period of Philip’s reign, 
though they were themselves mainly of the Hellenistic stock, 
yet, as a nationality, were separate. Their contact with’ the 
Greeks of Greece proper, in the subjection of the latter, proba- 
bly affected them more than those subjected; and when the 
Romans took their place as masters, instead of the Greeks being 
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Latinized, the Romans were rather Hellenized. Greece threw 
the influence of her arts, literature and philosophy over her 
iron-hearted and iron-handed subjugators. And, while it is true 
that, in the later ages, the Greek people were subject to the 
Turks from 1453-9 to 1821, yet it is also just as true—as any 
one that has ever lived among them will have found out—that 
there is nothing which a Greek man or woman so detests and 
eschews as the idea of intermarriage or mixture of blood with 
any Turk. No Jew ever abhorred more the eating of swine, or 
the mingling of his blood with that of Gentiles—probably the 
latter with not so much of disgust and antipathy, for it amounts 
to this in the case of the Greek. So it ever was toward the bar- 
barian and, as the Greek regards him, beastly Moslem. If there 
be a feeling that is deep-seated in every Greek breast, it is that 
of the profoundest mingled hatred and loathing for the race 
with which he was once, and for so long a time, brought into so 
disagreeable contact. And, if any one demands whether there 
may not be found some fruits and proof of intermixture, the 
writer of this, after a residence of some years among the Greeks, 
not long after their country was rid of the Turks, is prepared to 
aver that it was one of the rarest things—almost as rare as to 
meet with a negro there, left by them—to see a man or woman 
who, from any ascertained facts of the case or from physical 
appearances, could be known or believed to be of mixed Greek 
and Turkish blood. The very Albanians settled in Greece, 
though they have been there for generations ; though they pro- 
fess Christianity, and that according to the forms of the same 
church with the other inhabitants of the country ; though they 
have a Greek nativity, belong to the Greek nationality, and 
shared in the same glorious, terrible struggle with them for free- 
dom, yet have remained, among the Hellenic populations—cer- 
tainly to a recent period—in a great measure an isolated people ; 
dwelling, from generation to generation, in separate districts and 
villages ; using their own Sclavonic tongue, and keeping up, to 
a great extent, their own peculiar customs and modes of dress ; 
“the Dutch” of Greece, so to speak, but not assimilating as the 
Germans so soon do among us, even when setiled in bodies. 


TYPE OF THE HELLENIC CHARACTER PRESERVED. 
In fact, no one, as we think, who has ever resided in Greece 
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long enough to have studied and known her people in any toler- 
able degree and with anything of a candid temper, will need 
historical testimony at all on the present question. The contra- 
diction of the amalgamation hypothesis is stamped on the outer 
and inner Greek man—on the very faces and persons and whole 
character of the Greek people. Any person who, from the his- 
tory and literature of the ancient Greeks, has formed his con- 
ception of them as a people, will find the Greek of far-gone 
historic days wonderfully reproduced in the Greek of to-day — 
so much so as to surprise him; and to awaken in him a feeling 
of gratulation in discovering that once so distinguished race to 
be yet a living one. Indeed, we cannot but believe that such a 
person will come to the conclusion—which the present writer 
does not hesitate to avow as his own—that, of all the races of 
the human family—at least of those that have been brought 
into any degree of contact with other races—with the exception 
of the Hebrews, toward whose conservation Almighty power 
has been specially pledged—no lineage has been so remarkably 
preserved as the Hellenic has been, through the changes of the 
two thousand years and more that have elapsed since the an- 
cient Greek republics gave way to foreign supremacy, and more 
especially through the circumstances and influences of the ages 
since the fall of the Greek Empire down to the restoration of 
Greek nationality under the modern kingdom. If any one wants 
grounds for this as a probable presumptive conclusion, or facts 
that furnish positive and palpable proof, at least of the substan- 
tial preservation of the Hellenic stock, he can find both. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE QUESTION. 


The relative geographical position of Greece and the remark- 
able conformation of the country, if they do not afford positive 
proof against the idea of the adulteration of population, miti- 
gate at least any presumption on that side. Greece is peninsu- 
lar, projecting far down into the sea; and it is only in one 
direction that, as a country, she borders on the territory of any 
other nation ; and along a considerable part of that border line 
she finds a peoplé of her own stock—for Greeks mainly inhabit 
Thessaly, and they form a plurality of the population of Eu- 
ropean Turkey. And, as respects its surface conformation, with 
the exception of Switzerland there is probably no country so 
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guarded by nature’s fortifications as Greece is from the intru- 
sion and intermingling of foreign populations ; and Switzerland, 
like Greece, is in contact on every side with foreign territories 
and peoples. Prof. Thirlwall, in his well written history of an- 
cient Greece, remarks upon the peculiar surface structure of the 
country, in connection with its bearing upon the ancient civil 
divisions, and every one that travels in Greece is struck with it. 
Greece is an exceedingly mountainous country, and we say inci- 
dentally, if outward and physical circumstances have any bear- 
ing on human development ; if mountain and sea, if healthful 
breezes and the glorious aspects of nature, act favorably upon 
it, then the people of the peninsula that has actually given the 
world so many of its brightest intellects, might well be an un- 
common race. But, as to our present point,—the habitable 
parts of Greece are mainly valleys or plains, hemmed in by 
mountains, as Arcadia, Boeotia, etc., or by mountains and the sea, 
as Attica, Messenia, Lacedemon, etc.; many of these border moun- 
tains very lofty and rugged, some of them high enough to bear 
snow on their summits eight or nine months of the year, and 
forming in some cases, as between Lacedemon and Messenia, 
almost impassable barriers ; so that the little but famous old 
states of Greece were marked off by most obvious and separative 
natural lines. And these causes have always tended, not only 
somewhat to isolate the populations of different districts, and 
stamp certain peculiarities upon them, but to preserve the 
Greek race, in the general, unadulterated. These mountain- 
bordered and sea-girt vales have not only cradled the race, but 
have guarded it from the effect spoken of. The existence of brig- 
andage, in fact, and the difficulty of exterminating it, show what 
a country Greece is made by its mountains. And the conser- 
vation of the local peculiarities of different districts, above re- 
ferred to, itself affords a proof of the perpetuation of the ab- 
original stock; for these provincial peculiarities are Greek 
peculiarities, although they are local; while it is also to be be- 
lieved that deluges of foreign population, which would affect 
that of Greece so seriously as some suppose, would submerge 
and obliterate these minor things, in the character and habits of 
different localities. 
A LOCAL PROOF IN THE CASE. 


There is one district of Greece which is certainly known not 
10 
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to have been, for ages past, subjugated by any foreign invaders, 
or overrun by any of them, except so far as the Venetians or 
Russians may have been transiently received there as friends. 
This is the district forming the southwestern and mountainous 
part of the old Spartan territory, verifying in modern days its 
ancient name of Eleuthero-Laconia, but commonly known, of 
late ages, by the Sclavonic name, Mane, (two syllables), signify- 
ing “a rock,” and probably first applied by the Turks and Al- 
banians, who never could or did get into it, and very appropri- 
ately so applied by them ; for it was a sort of fortress of moun- 
tains, rocks and sea cliffs, which they never were able to pene- 
trate. The Maniats,* it is true, by the result of a stratagem 
practised on their chiefs, a century ago, came finally under 
nowinal subjection to the Sultan ; but no Turk was ever allowed 
to set foot on their rocky soil. And when we come to study this 
so long isolated people, we find that though they have some of 
the minor local peculiarities which might be expected to distin- 
guish a population thus remarkably hemmed in, not only from 
foreigners but from their countrymen ; yet they are essentially 
and thoroughly Greeks,—the same people in language, manners 
and everything that constitutes the substantial unity of a race, 
_ with their brethren of the family who dwell outside of their fast- 
nesses so long and so exclusively held. How, we pray, has it 
happened, on the hypothesis that their countrymen of other 
parts are nothing but a mingled, mongrel stock, that these so 
demonstrably unchanged Laconians should find themselves 
bearing the most visible family likeness to their fellow Greeks ? 


TESTIMONY OF THE SPOKEN TONGUE. 


Language affords one of the best tests, in a case like that be- 
fore us; and the existing language of Greece is a living demon- 
stration of the falsity of this imagination of European theorists, 
which has been spoken of. If the Greek population had been 
so swallowed up as some suppose, or even so largely mingled as 
the common notion would have it, what would have been the 
necessary and inevitable effect on the spoken language of that 
people? What, in this respect, was the effect in England, of 
the influx of the Latin, Saxon, Norman, conquering and amalga- 





* Commonly written ‘‘Maniotes,” (see Byron, Moore’s Evenings in Greece, &c.), 
but we give the more correct form of the word. 
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mating populations? The language changed as the people 
changed. And yet,in Greece, at the epoch of her emancipation 
from the Turks, we find the language preserved in its integrity ; 
—with grammatical changes, it is true, reducing it from the re- 
fined complexity of inflection which once belonged to it; but 
everybody knows that a language sinks with the people who use 
it, accommodating itself to their intellectual condition, and 
somewhat to their outward circumstances. It is a remarkable 
instance of the effect of pre-conceived notions, on questions even 
of fact, that in a book, of two handsome volumes, on Greece, 
by Sir Wm. Tennent, the statement is boldly made that, in many 
different parts of that country, the spoken tongue was decidedly, 
and in the several localities variously, affected by the intermix- 
ture of its foreign conquerors and invaders, so as to produce 
quite a multiform variety of dialects and diversities of the ver- 
nacular. The writer of this has travelled over Greece, from 
Tenarum to Thermopylae, and conversed with the people, dur- 
ing five years, in their own tongue, and he can testify —what any 
one tolerably well acquainted with the present spoken language 
will confirm,—that there are no distinctly formed dialects and no 
important local diversities belonging to it ; that its peculiarities 
are very much the same everywhere; and that it is, as used 
throughout Greece, a remarkably homogenous language ; more 
80, aS a spoken tongue, than Sir William’s native one, in differ- 
ent districts of England. There was found, indeed, at the period 
above referred to, some slight incorporation of Turkish and 
Italian words, such as the intercourse of ages would very nat- 
urally introduce, but hardly more than we are ourselves accus- 
tomed, in the common English of our books and periodicals, to 
borrow transiently, as foreign words, from the French : and all 
of these barbarisms the Greek tongue of to-day is thoroughly 
sloughing off. There is now some restoration of the an- 
cient grammatical forms going on, e. g., the use of a proper 
dative, as also of the proper infinitive form in some cases where it 
was disused ;—in fact the restoration will probably be as great 
as is to be considered desirable, while, as to the lexicography 
of the language, we may say that the ancient Greek is the mod- 
ern Greek. Not only are the words of more common use,— 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, &c., which every student of ancient 
Greek is so familiar with,—still found on the lips of all Greeks,— 
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and they never, in truth, went out of use,—but the language now 
spoken may draw, in the use of words, to any extent, upon the 
treasures of the ancient tongue. This being so, are not the two 
substantially one? We venture to affirm that no spoken lan- 
guage has been better preserved—if indeed as well—through 
such a track of ages ; so much so that any one who has had the 
opportunity of making observation, is struck with the facility 
with which a Greek boy, as compared with any foreign boy, 
learns the “Hellenic ;” and if the post-haste rapidity with which 
the voluminous Church services among the Greeks are des- 
patched, with the nasal twanging of the intonations, would allow 
of it, even the common people could catch some of the meaning 
of what is read, especially from the Gospels; in fact they do 
catch a good deal of it. And with a little instruction—even that 
of an hour or two—as to certain etymological peculiarities of 
the now spoken tongue, a person who is at all acquainted 
with the ancient one, will find, to his agreeable surprise, that he 
can, with little difficulty, understand, as he reads along, any 
modern Greek book or newspaper put into his hands. That fine 
scholar and competent judge, Prof. Felton, may be a little ex- 
treme in pronouncing that the Greek of our day is very much 
that of the age of Demosthenes ; but there is substantia! truth in 
his words. The Greek is yet a living language; less changed 
in proportion,—indeed we might say, in the absolute, at least in 
its lexicography,—from what it was two thousand years ago, 
than the English of to-day is from the English of the early 
translations of the Bible of three centuries ago. But certainly 
any man must be the slave of fanciful theory or of prejudices 
who can believe that the vernacular could thus have stood, for 
the ages past, while the people who spoke it were mixing with 
foreign races and becoming no longer the same people! 


HABITS, MANNERS, ETC., AS A TEST. 


The manners and habits of a people too afford some of the 
strongest proofs, on a question like the present. Change a peo- 
ple, and you change these. Such is the effect sometimes of mere 
contact with other races, where there is no change of blood at 
all; but how much more of extermination, or even of amalgama- 
tion! The traveler in Greece, however, is struck with the pre- 
servation of ancient and primitive customs. The same modes, 
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very much, of building, of living, of traveling, of cultivating the 
soil, are still seen there, which prevailed ages ago. Ask the 
rustic on the plain of Thebes—as the writer of this once did— 
finding him driving his ox or ox and donkey team to a long- 
beamed antediluvian-looking plow, much like those we see re- 
presented in cuts of Scripture antiquities—ask him, seeing in his 
hand an iron-pointed piece of wood, of some length, ri éyezs 
és to yépt cov* (“what have you in your hand?”) and he an- 
swers you, fouxervtpor (ox-goad)—the very instrument, and the 
very name for it, used on that plain twenty-five centuries ago! 
And the present writer has seen some customs preserved, in a 


‘certain part of Greece—e. g., the slaying of a cock, and pouring 


its blood on the corner-stone of a building about to be erected ; 
the depositing of offerings for deprecation of evil at cross-roads, 
&c., which must have had their origin in the superstitions of 
the ancient religion. In short, if there ever was a race that 
could, by satisfactory evidence, prove a long-preserved lineage 
and identity, it is the people of the Grecian peninsula. The 
Greeks are not mistaken in the idea of their proud paternity. 
Let us give them time and the opportunity to show themselves 
worthy of the claim. And if anybody is disposed to sneer at 
their vanity on the subject, we would remind him that this very* 
thing is at least something of a proof that the Greek of our day 
claims a true paternity ; for it is somewhat incredible that the 
enthusiasm of Hellenic ancestry should have continued to burn, 
and with such intensity as at last to have burst forth into a 
flame of insurrection and revolution, in bosoms not Hellenic! 
And let our contemner remember how much this very thing, 
namely, their appreciation of an illustrious descent—has done 
for the Greek people. To a very great extent it has been the 
buoy that kept the national spirit from being drowned out—the 
powerful conservative and restorative element of Hellenic senti- 
ment and feeling. And is it not far better for them to have 
something of an excess of this feeling than to be wholly or in a 
great measure destitute of it? Would not the latter prove them 
to be a debased people? 


THE REPROACH OF NATIONAL VANITY. 
But the Greeks are a boastful people, it is said. The Greek, 





* yep, abbreviated colloquial form of Modern Greek yépzoyv from the ancient yerp. 
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in reply, might well say, does not the “Jonathan” of the new 
hemisphere like to talk largely sometimes of himself, and what 
belongs to him, and what he expects to belong to him? Is he 
not twitted for it by his kinsfolk over the waters? And is John 
Bull the most meek and modest personage in the world? Has 
he never been accused of arrogancy and self-complacency ? The 
English are fond of deriding the Greeks for their cherished idea 
of a grand ultimate Hellenic nationality, extending at least to 
the Bosphorus. Leaving out, for the present, the arguments the 
Greek may so well use, of original possession and dominion, and 
of plurality of population, in European Turkey, we may well ask 
our English friends, what was your realm once but a mere island? 
What right had you to aspire to anything, not of farther exten- 
tion merely, but of dominion, over other lands and other races, 
and these where there was no prior title on your part? And as 
to our giant republic, does even our half of a hemisphere con- 
tent us? Have we no aspirations yet unsatisfied? Do we not, if 
not modestly, at least coolly, talk of hanging out our flag at Cape 
Horn, and over St. Domingo and the Sandwich Islands, if we do 
not indulge in day-dreams about the Japanese isles? But the 
poor Greeks must not be so ambitious and aspiring as to enter- 
tain the idea of supplanting the barbarian Moslem, and forming 
a handsome homogeneous empire from the Golden Horn to 
Matapan, rooting out the exotic Upas and making the noble, in- 
digenous tree grow and spread its foliage. 

Any one, however, who goes among the Greeks may see the 
powerful salutary effect of the feeling referred to. Your very 
muleteer, if you talk with him about his ancestors, will say what 
a great people they were; and if you ask him what this was 
owing to, will always give the answer in one word, “zaidéia 
(learning, education ;”) and he will be sure, if he has a chance, to 
send his boy to school. The boy himself catches the almost 
extreme conception of his parent; and the effect of this on the 
Grecian youth every where is most visible to any one who visits 
a Greek school. And few countries, even the wealthiest, can 
claim the credit of furnishing so ample a provision for the means 
of education, in its higber and lower departments, as we find in 
the young Helienic kingdom. The statistics on the subject are 
remarkable. 
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But, instead of depreciating them for it, let us honor our con- 
temporary Greeks for cherishing their national feeling as they 
have done. It is this sentiment of ancestral glory that, as al- 
ready intimated, has preserved the Greek people from going too 
far down the scale ever to be recovered. Is it not, in fact, a sin- 
gular thing in the history of nations, that one should emerge 
and recover at all, as Greece has done, after such depression. 

And we might institute the question, with those who sing the 
song of “living Greece no more,” for, to judge in a case like 
this, they ought to be gentlemen of some historical and classical 
knowledge, whether their “living Greece” of the past was an 
immaculate picture and pattern to the Greece of to-day and to 
all the world; whether the Athenians, the Corinthians, or the 
more stern and rugged Spartans, were endowed with all virtues, 
national and individual, and whether those so much magnified 
Greeks of two thousand years ago discover, to admiring modern 
eyes, nothing of a factious disposition, nothing of public or pri- 
vate ingratitude, none of the vices and faults for which their 
descendants are so much clamored against? Does not every 
body know that some of the most respectable ancient classic 
writers, outside of Greece, Cicero, Horace and others, speak of 
Greek cunning and knavery ;* and perhaps the real truth of the 
matter is that the Greeks have always been so “ smart” a people 
that they have been able thereby to gain the advantage of their 
neighbors, in their dealings, and have got more of the name of 
lying and cheating than people around them, simply because 
they were more competent to it. The truth is that the very 
things for which the Greek of this day is so much disparaged 
are well known as having been the bad attributes of his ances- 
tors; and this very fact is a proof of the homogeneity of the an- 
cient and the modern Hellenic stock. 

But if any one doubts still, let him go and study the Greeks 
on their own soil, and he will see the bodily, mental and moral 
lineaments of the famous race of old times so distinctly pre- 
served that we are sure he will have but one conviction. We 
are apt to think of the long enslavement of the Greek popula- 
tions, on the European side of the Dardanelles, as a great igno- 
miny. But we forget that it was the peoples of this race that, 
in the struggle of ages, which the elegant pen of Gibbon has 


* Juvenal, or some author, used the expression, ‘‘ Grecia mendax.” 
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traced, stood the brunt of the tremendous onsets of barbarian 
power, on the part of the Saracens and the Turks, which shook 
all Europe to its centre, and threatened even central and western 
Christendom. Constantinople did not fall ingloriously. And if 
they were so long in subjection, and to such masters, it is vastly 
to the credit of the Greek people that, instead of national feel- 
ing, self-respect, love of learning, and aspirations after better 
things being quenched out, the contrary has in such a degree 
proved itself true. It is their high eulogy that they did not 
lose everything that, to them, was worth keeping. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ENTERPRISE IN THE ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. 


The Greeks, in the darkest periods of their history, cherished 
some learning, especially among their higher ecclesiastics and 
the better classes. The “ Fanariotes” of Constantinople are a 
Greek-speaking people, mainly of Greek descent and religion ; 
and they have, for generations past, formed a wealthy, intelli- 
gent and influential body. The Greeks have always done a 
great part of the carrying trade of Turkey ; and when their 
commercial men began, in maritime enterprise, to take advan- 
tage of the wars of western Europe, in the time of the first 
Napoleon, they began also to send their sons, for the benefit of 
the best education, to the universities and other literary institu- 
tions of the occidental nations, especially France, Italy and 
Germany. 

It has been, as to our estimation of them, very much to the 
disadvantage of the Greeks that their remoteness from us, and 
the shadow thrown over them by Turkish despotism, have to so 
great an extent veiled their history from us of late ages. But 
the modern revival of Grecian learning, in its beginning, pre- 
ceded by some thirty years the struggle of Greece for her inde- 
pendence. The sons of the wealthy and enlightened merchants 
of the islands, Constantinople and other parts, sent abroad, as 
has been stated, in the interval from 1780-90 to 1821, came 
back to be educators of their people in modern science. Ac- 
cordingly we find that a large part of the professorships in the 
University and Gymnasia of Greece have been filled by men 
belonging to this class. It is not, at this time, within our pur- 
view to give the history of the revival of education and learn- 
ing, in their present advanced forms, among the Greeks of our 
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times. But could any facts go more strongly than those which 
we have been giving to vindicate the Greeks from the aspersion 
of being a very debased people? The wonder is—and a matter 
of superlative credit and honor to them, which itself shows 
them to be an uncommon race—that this result did not take 


place in the 360 years of their enslavement to a foreign and 
barbarous people. 


GREEK CIVILIZATION EARLY IN THIS CENTURY. 


And, even while they were yet under this eclipse, there were 
juminous places in the Greek communities. Was there ever a 
spot that combined more of the beauties of nature and art than 
the “Campus” of Scio—mingled town and country, elegant 
villas surrounded by orange groves, and courts paved in mo- 
saic—almost fulfilling the ideal of an Eden? Here the Sciot 
merchants not only found homes of ease and refined enjoyment, 
but, as already intimated, along with other schools, established 
a college and set up a printing-press. Nor was this the only 
college among the Greeks at that date, for there was one also at 
Haivali, in Asia Minor. Books, too, were printed in the ante- 
revolutionary period, by Greek presses, at Venice, Trieste, and 
other foreign places where the thing could be done with greater 
facility and safety than at home. 


A GREAT MAN OF MODERN GREECE. 


The scribblers of second-hand notions, who talk with so much 
of assumption about Greek degereracy, seem to know little of 
the labors of a truly great man, of Sciote or Smyrniote Greek 
birth, who may be called, in the eminent sense, the great man of 
the modern Greeks. This was Adamantius Koraes—commonly 
written, in French and English, “ Coray.” He was a profound 
scholar, a philosopher in the highest sense, and intensely a pa- 
triot. He went to Paris, where he spent some forty years of 
his life, not so much to relieve himself from the hateful presence 
of barbarian oppression as to’ avail himself of the benefit of 
great libraries and learned society; and there he labored, 
through the press, during those forty years, for the restoration 
of liberty and learning to the Hellenic race. And no Greek 
ever now hears his name without doing it reverence. His efforts 
aimed and tended to secure his ends for freedom and learning 
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contemporaneously, and were most unique and peculiar. It will 
give the best idea of them to state that he published what pur- 
ported to be, and in fact mainly were, editions of the ancient 
Greek classics, with critical and philological notes. But to most 
of them were also attached “ prolegomena,” written, as well as 
the annotations, in the modern Greek, in which this remarkable 
man very ingeniously contrives to impart to his countrymen, old 
and young, his sentiments, not only on topics of learning and 
education, but in regard to liberty and free institutions, and 
even religious and ecclesiastical matters. These productions, 
too, were often quite racy and piquant. His prolegomena to 
Homer’s Iliad, for instance, consist very much of an account of 
a fictitious “Papas (priest) Trechas,” whom he introduces, in 
various dialogues and otherwise, for the purposes that he (Ko- 
raes) has in view. He even wrote a well-prepared commentary 
on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, for the benefit of the so 
generally ignorant clergy of the Anatolic (“Greek”) Church, 
drawing into it from the learned exegetical writers of Germany 
and other parts of the world. His writings on topics of theology 
and ecclesiastics seem to show him to have been almost a Pro- 
testant. These various productions were widely circulated 
among the people of the Greek blood and tongue, in the Turkish 
Empire, then in their subjection, and among those scattered, in 
foreign parts. This great man aimed at preparing his country- 
men for freedom ; and he did more toward it probably than any 
or all other men. He greatly admired our country and its in- 
stitutions, and often quoted the names of our great men of early 
days, especially those of Washington and Franklin, the latter 
of whom he probably heard much of at Paris, if he was not 
himself in part contemporary in residence there with the great 
American savant. 


THE HETAIREIA. 


The Turks were not a people to know much of what was thus 
spreading, with reviving literature, among their Greek rayahs. 
But the spirit of liberty was assuming a more palpable and dan- 
gerous form. This was in the “ Hetaireia,” or society for free- 
dom, which existed among their Greek subjects, for years before 
the insurrection began, and which extended itself from the capes 
of the Morea to the banks of the Bosphorus, and even beyond 
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them. The preservation of its secrecy, fpr years, is one of the 
wonderful facts of history, and itself a very strong proof that the 
modern Greek character has much more in it than Western Eu- 
ropean prejudice has been willing to allow. We have under- 
stood, from intelligent gentlemen among the Greeks, that the 
outbreak of the revolution took place, according to his judg- 
ment, somewhat too soon for Koraes. He had desired a better 
preparation for freedom, through education. His ideas were 
democratic ; he carried these out even in his opinion in regard 
to the original proper constitution of the Christian Church. His 
countrymen have shown the strongest fondness for democratic 
institutions ; attracted toward them not merely by ancestral sen- 
timent and practice, but by the example of our country. We can- 
not say how it has been since that time ; but, up to our late civil 
war, “ America” was in the mouth of nearly every Greek, as the 
pattern of everything that was good, prosperous, happy, in its 
government and condition. And, when the war of their own in- 
dependence came, the govermental structure they formed was of 
a Congress and a President; and this really continued till the 
death of Capo D’Istrias, the last president, after the war of their 
independence ; when the intervening allied powers, wisely 
enough, set up for them a monarchical government. 

But, looking over the ground that we have just traversed, 
it was in the midst of all this waking up of the Hellenic mind 
to high aspirations for freedom and learning—nay, after this had 
been going on for thirty years of quiet, almost suppressed, but 
rapid diffusion and growth—after Koraes had so long, with some 
less conspicuous coadjutors, been carrying on his noble labors 
for the regeneration of his country—that Byron inscribed the 
lines, of which we have spoken, that have ever since, to such an 
extent, served as the fatal oracle of English and American senti- 
ment.about Greece—lines which, however true they may have 
been previous to her dreadful but glorious struggle for inde- 
pendence, in respect to the externals of her condition, were most 
natrue, in their highest meaning ; for, at the very time that the 
splendid passage which contains them was written, the pulses of 
the Hellenic body, over isle and continent, were throbbing with 
the most intense ardor toward freedom, light and glory. Greece, 
at that moment, was not a corpse—a mere pallid, lifeless semb- 
lance and relic of what she once was. The time was near at 
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hand when she was to show, as she is still showing, that “ there 
is life in the old land.” 


THE ENERGY OF THE GREEK STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 

And, when we come to her great struggle—history,can pro- 
duce few examples of heroic daring and endurance such as were 
exhibited by the Greek people, in the war of 1821-8—the most 
sanguine and desolating, perhaps, known in the annals of 
modern warfare. Let the reader think of a people going into 
such a contest after a most depressing enslavement of three and 
a half centuries, without an army, or the beginning of one—with- 
out a fleet or even a vessel of war—almost without arms or mu- 
nitions—with their enemies dwelling in the midst of them and 
ever ready to watch and quell the first outbreak—the fortresses 
of the country garrisoned by their oppressors, beside other hos- 
tile and trained forces scattered over it—and with a disparity in 
numbers of one against fifteen or twenty ; for the presence and 
power of the Turks prevented the Greeks east of the Bosphorus, 
and a large part of the Greeks of European Turkey, from em- 
barking actively in the struggle. Alexander Ypsilantes himself, 
' after raising the standard of revolt, was driven from Thessaly, 
to die in an Austrian dungeon ; and thenceforth the unequal 
effort for freedom had to be maintained in great part by the 
Greeks inhabiting the small territory lying south of Thessaly 
and Epirus, not much larger than Massachusetts or New Jersey, 
and having a population less than a million; and that, with no 
friendly ocean or sea rolling its intervening waters to defend 
them, but with a large border of adjacent hostile and invading 
territory, and the surrounding waters swept by Turkish fleets. 
We celebrate, in oratory and poetry, the heroism of the ancient 
Greeks as displayed in their struggle against Asiatic barbarism 
and despotism. But the deeds of Salamis and Marathon have 
found their counterpart, among their descendants. The case of 
Leonidas was actually repeated by a young Phocian. If any- 
thing can be found, in ancient or modern story, to surpass, if in- 
deed to match, the exploits of Miaonles and Kanares with their 
fire-ships, we desire to see it produced; and the gallantry and 
glory of Bozzares have been celebrated, not beyond their jnst 
meed, by our own Halleck, in his noble verses suggested on the 
fall of that chief, in the midst of victory in the Turkish camp. 
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Our late Minister of the Greek court, C. K. Tuckerman, Esq., 
has recently given the American public a volume on Greece and 
the Greeks (“The Greeks of to-day,”’) which, though we would 
strongly except to his views about the Greek church and the 
missionaries, and though there is a slight coloring of what is 
now-a-days so scarce an article in books written about Greece, 
I mean partiality toward the Greeks, yet, in the main, vindicates 
right and justice towards them, in handsome diction, and with 
the support of irrefragable facts. A valuable book, one of the 
most substantial angl valuable of those that have appeared on 
Greece, from the American press, was published, several years 
ago, from the pen of Prof. H. M. Baird, of the New York Uni-. 
versity, who had resided for some time at Athens. A small vol- 
ume, containing much valuable information about the Greek 
kingdom, has appeared, within the last two or three years, writ- 
ten by Mr. Kangabes, late Minister of Greece to the United 
States. We should be glad to notice these books more fully, if 
we had space. 

We cannot conceive that intelligent and candid minds will not 
give weight to the facts and considerations presented in the 
present article. We do not believe that they need the corrobo-. 
ration of outside authority, to establish, in the main, the views 
advanced in it. But it is satisfactory, at least, to have the sanc- 
tion of opinions from eminent quarters; and, since the preced- 
ing was written, we have taken pains to refer again and more 
fully to the views of two gentlemen, who must be conceded to 
stand in the front rank of enlightened and competent judges, in. 
respect to the questions that we have been discussing. Indeed, 
hardly any other two men could be named who could be claimed 
to have equal competency. One of them is Geo. Finlay, Esq., of. 
England; who bore arms in the Greek Revolution and has re- 
sided at Athens up to the present time, and is, besides, a man 
of high intelligence and literary culture. He says, in a work on 
Greece, speaking of what the Greeks showed themselves to be 
in the struggle, and certainly love of liberty, valor, and heroism 
are not points of character that belong to a very debased people, 
“These transactions show that the Greeks have, in no respect, 
fallen below the martial spirit of their ancestors.” 

The late Professor Felton, of Harvard, not only was one of the 
most eminent scholars of our country, in his knowledge of Gre- 
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cian history and literature, but, by actual travel and observation, 
he became acquainted with modern Greece. In his lectures on 
“Greece, Ancient and Modern,” he speaks, just as we have done, 
of “the spirit of liberty as having been preserved from age to 
age,” in the land, and especially in parts of Greece whose in- 
habitants, as the Maniats, the Armatoles, the “ Klefts” (or out- 
law semi-brigands,) “ were never to be fully subdued.” And, 
mentioning the “ Pallikars” (“ Braves”) he speaks of this name 
as being as famous in Modern Greek poetry as “heroes” in 
Homer. “Valor,” says he, “is the theme of the native poets; 
whose songs almost reproduce the pictures of ancient Homeric 
times.” 

But we have something, from this distinguished man, that is 
more comprehensive. Speaking of the people in question, as to 
their general character, he says, ‘‘The Greeks were infected by 
the plague of slavery” [their enslavement,] “ and lost, no doubt, 
somewhat of the integrity of their character. But the constancy 
with which they clung to the Christian faith, during those” 
[nearly] “four centuries of misery and political annihilation ; 
their immoveable faithfulness to their nationality, under intol- 
erable oppression ; the intellectual superiority they never failed 
to exhibit over their tyrants; the love of humane letters which 
they never, in all their sorrows, lost ; the wise preparation which 
they made for their struggle for independence, by means of 
schools, and by the circulation of editions of their ancient au- 
thors, and the translation of the most instructive works in mod- 
ern literature, show that the national character was sound at the 
core.” 

A remarkable echo—and most valuable from such a source— 
of what has been advanced in our present article, which was 
written with only a general recollection of some favorable senti- 
ments of his (perhaps in a review article) a number of years 
ago, and without our having seen the volumes from which 
present extracts are given. 

Prof. F. thus expresses himself in regard to “the qualities 
displayed by them {the modern Greeks] during their revolu- 
tionary conflict.” “JZ do not know, in the history of the human 
race,a more illustrious chapter. The old renown of Marathon, 
and Salamis, and Thermopyle [almost the identical language 
which we have employed in the preceding part of this article] 
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is founded on no more glorious deeds than were achieved in 
repelling the armies of the Turks.” These remarks of Prof. F. 
were suggested, in part, by his “ wandering among the wild and 
noble scenery of Thermopyle, and thinking of the young Pho- 
cian who, in 1821, repeated there, but under evep more dis- 
couraging circumstances, the forlorn but glorious exploit of 
Leonidas. 

We cannot but wish that we had more space than we can now 
take to show the present wonderfully advanced state’ of educa- 
tion in Greece. We can only give a few condensed statements. 
The kingdom of Greece, which emerged only forty-five years 
ago from a condition of almost utter devastation and ruin, and 
is now one of the poorest nationalities of Europe, gives nearly 
48 per cent. of her whole revenue to purposes of public educa- 
tion, another 5 or 6 per cent. being given to the church. The 
proportion, even in such countries as Saxony and Prussia, is 36 
and 29 per cent., while other European countries range down 
the scale to 12 per cent., which is that of France; and Spain is 
probably lower. “ While her villages were burning,” says Mr. 
Rangabes, “ and her fields running blood, the National Assem- 
bly of Greece discussed, under the orange trees of Epidaurus, a 
law to provide for public instruction.” In 1835 (7 years after 
the war of independence) there were in existence only 71 pri- 
mary schools, with 6,721 pupils. In 1866 the number of public 
schools amounted to 1,106, beside 43 private ones, 3 orphan 
institutes, &c., with 65,363 pupils. Then come the “ Hellenic” 
schools or academies, with 6,675 scholars; the 16 gymnasia, 
with 1,908, and nearly 100 well-qualified teachers ; and, at the 
head of all, the university, founded in 1835, with 52 students, 
now having its faculties of theology, law, medicine and philoso- 
phy (the latter including literature and the sciences), with 50 
professors, “regular and extraordinary,” 12 fellowships, and 
1,200 students, drawn from the Greek population of the king- 
dom of Turkey. There is also a seminary at Athens for eccle- 
siastics, and three in the provinces; and the university has an 
extensive and valuable library, a choice museum of numismatics, 
one of natural history, and more than one of archeology, and 
an observatory—the last erected by the liberality of a wealthy 
Greek banker, Sinnas. The university was mainly reared, and 
several other educational and eleemosynary institutions have 
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been established, by private munificence. And, after an educa- 
tional career of less than forty years, Greece can now show a 
larger proportion, at least of her male population, at school, and 
that can read and write, than a number of the old States of 
Europe, and some States of our American Union. 

Is a nation, that can already show such fruits, degenerate and 
debased, and, as some would have it, hardly worthy of being 
recognized in the fraternity of nations ? 

Agriculture is advancing but slowly among them, for the 
Greeks love the sea; but Greek commerce is whitening every 
sea, as far as the British Isles, and ,even to the ports of North 
and South America; and many Greek merchants are amassing 
fortunes, which, in some cases, they use for their country’s 
benefit, as just now indicated. 

And what does the recent political life of the new Greece show 
fer her? “ By their fruits,” etc. Aside from what she dared 
and suffered, beyond almost any other nation, for liberty, in the 
awful experiences of 1821-8, let any one who reviews her his- 
tory remember the conduct of the Greek people in their consti- 
tutional revolution of 1843, when, on a night of September, 
the citizens, military and students, at Athens, surrounded King 
Otho’s palace, asked of him the fulfilment of what they re- 
garded as his pledge, of years’ standing, that they should have 
a constitution, and waited there till the King yielded ; accom- 
plishing this great political change without the shedding of 
blood, and even without a single act of violence or lawlessness ; 
showing a noble contrast to the revolutionary scenes that have 
been enacted in France and some other countries that hold 
themselves, and that we are inclined to hold, superior to the so 
much disparaged Greeks. 

And they showed equally creditable conduct in the change of 
dynasty, more recently, when, being discontented with the 
course of Otho, they politely signified to him, on his return, by 
steamer, from a visit abroad, their desire that he should not 
take the trouble of Janding; which hint he accepted ; and with 
the consent of the still “protecting” Allied Powers, they elected 
a new sovereign, Prince George of Denmark. He has been 
reigning quietly these ten years, and the Greeks have now for 
thirty years been supporting a free constitutional government, 
with a legislative body, chosen by general suffrage, and with a 
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free press ; now although it has been with scanty national re- 
sources, and with faults and imperfections in the administration 
of their national affairs, and in their character as a people,—and 
may not these two last predicates be affirmed even of ourselves 
and the English people, who have enjoyed so much higher priv- 
ileges ?--yet the Greeks of our day have been steadily advanc- 
ing in all that constitutes the material well-being of a country ; 
while in maritime and commercial enterprise, and in education, 
they have achieved a progress unsurpassed, if indeed equaled, 
in any other instances of human history. 

Those who are bent on giving our Hellenic contemporaries 
the low place generally assigned them, can still do so in the face 
of such vindicatory facts. But the candid opinion of the world, 
when properly enlightened, as to the forty years past, and as 
to the present, of that once renowned people, will paraphrase 
Byron’s famous line, and express what is but true and just, in 
saying : 


Greece is living Greece once more ! 





Art. IX.—NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
Is CHRISTIANITY THE LAw oF THE LAND? 


This question arose in some of the discussions before the late Evangel- 
ical Alliance. It has frequently been argued by our great jurists and 
statesmen, and passed upon by the courts. Nor has the current of opin- 
ion been uniform. Mr. Webster eloquently contended for the affirmative 
in his great argument in the Girard will case. Dr. Woolsey not obscurely 
intimated a contrary opinion in his paper before the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. We think, like a great many other questions, it is not adequately 
answered by asimple yes orno. In some respects Christianity is, in 
others it is not, the law of the land. 

Christianity is certainly not the law of the land, in that this law re- 
quires belief in its doctrines, or obedience to its requirements as a 
whole, or to any of them, as such. Nor is it in the sense of sustaining, 
or requiring adhesion to, any church organization, or in any manner in- 
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terfering with the most perfect liberty of conscience short of licentious- 
ness of conduct. 

But itis the law of the land in this, that the Christian Sabbath which 
is its great institution, in which its observances, worship and teachings 
centre, without which it could no: maintain and propagate itself, is re- 
cognized and guarded by public law. This is not so with the festal 
days of any other religion. All public business stops on that day. 
Legislatures and courts rest from their labors by public law. It is for 
purposes of secular business, and contracts binding at law, a dies non. 
Thus Christians are enabled to maintain, cultivate and propagate their 
religion, without injury, nay with positive advantage, to their business. 
This would be impossible, unless the Lord’s Day were recognized and 
protected, as such, by the state as well as the church. In this as well 
as various other matters less significant, but by no means insignificant, 
Christianity is, and we trust ever will be, the law of the land. 

Nor is this legal protection of the Lord’s Day to be vindicated merely 
on the ground that it is for the welfare of the people. If the people 
did not see it to be for their benefit, yet if they know that the Lord 
has commanded them to remember it and keep it holy, they are bound 
to do it, in every capacity, private and public, social and political. 
They cannot throw off the obligation to obey God’s commands in any 
sphere of life. 


GOVERNMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES BY A SELECT Bopy oF 
CoMMUNICANTS QUALIFIED FOR IT. 


It is well known that Owen and other great authorities on congrega- 
tional polity in his day, strenuously advocated the government of par- 
ticular churches by a bench of elders. Many of the original congrega- 
tional churches were organized with such “ helps” and “ governments,” 
some portion of whose functions is even now discharged by church 
committees. The celebrated Thomas Hooker, first pastor of the First 
Church in Hartford, an eminent authority in the early New England 
Ecclesiastical polity, was wont to reconcile such a system with the 
democratic principles of congregationalism, by characterizing this body 
of elders as a “ speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent democracy.” 

However universally and passionately the Congregationalists of the 
past century may have discarded the eldership, it is clear that the drift 
of opinion in that body against the practice of driving away from the 
communion-table any who give credible evidence of piety, by the creeds 
which particular churches have so long enforced as a condition of 
membership, is now forcing the question upon them, whether the poli- 
tica] or governmental power in each church ought not to be confided ‘o 
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a select body of communicants, specially qualified for the purpose. It 
is seen to be wrong to debar any from the Lord’s table whom he has 
received to himself, whether they can embrace a particular church 
creed or not. It isalso seen to be hazardous tocommit the government 
of the church to those who are too ignorant of Christian truth, or weak 
in the faith, to give assent to some sufficient and intelligible formula of 
Christian doctrine. 

Accordingly we find that the Rev. Kinsley Turning concludes an 

able argument in the last ew Englander agaiust enforcing church creeds 
as a condition of communion, with a statement of this difficulty, and a 
suggestion as to the method of its solution. That suggestion is, that 
“ should it be found that such a liberal policy would endanger too much 
the government or the church, there is nothing to prevent the separation 
being made between the covenant rights of membership in the church 
catholic, and the political rights which would then be conferred by the 
local church on a more limited body whom they conceive to be qualified 
to wield them. In fact, the traditional policy of the Congregational 
churches did this in witholding a vote from women.and minors. . 
And a denomination which to this day has not shaken off the habit en- 
tirely, could certainly have nothing t6 say against committing its political 
rights to a restricted body with superior qualifications,” p. 689. This is 
the obvious solution of the matter, and means in substance, if not in 
name, government by elders or representatives of the people. 

Here, as in the Oberlin Council, we see the true principles of ecclesias- 
tical polity asserting themselves, and the Christian mind unconsciousiy 
gravitating towards them, against whatever prejudices to the contrary. 
The Oberlin Council simply recognized and carried into effect, however 
imperfectly, the demand of the Christian consciousness for organic unity, 
beyond the limits of individual churches. Equally necessary is it that 
government, whether in church or state, be by representatives of the 
people, instead of the people directly. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND CATHOLICITY. 


The late grand meeting of the Evangelical Alliance was in no respects 
so grand as in its unexampled development and manifestation of catho- 
licity. Made up of the representative men of all communions in evan- 
gelical christendom, the swelling tide of emotion which swept the vast 
assemblies in conference was inspired by the profound sense of their one- 
ness in Christ, notwithstanding all merely external and circumstantial 
diversities. While this unity of the spirit in the bond of peace was thus 
conspicuous and animating, as all felt themselves to be of the ‘‘ one body, 
and one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
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and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all,” it espe- 
cially displayed itself in bringing around the same communion table, 
those heretofore kept asunder by ecclesiastical or ritual walls of separation. 
But this heaven begun below served to draw forth a corresponding furor of 
antagonism to itself, from the high church exclusives, like an electric dis- 
charge from an opposite pole. The learned, godly and catholic Dean 
of Canterbury became the object of incessant criticism and reproach from 
those whé meekly deny the validity of the ordination and ministrations of 
such ministers as Drs. Adams and Hall, because he joined the former, 
with other distinguished divines, in administering and partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. Bishop Cummins has been no less mercilessly hunted 
for the same offence at Dr. Hall’s church, until he has been goaded to 
leave the body in which he has been forso many years a distinguished 
prelate. Thus this great manifestation of Christian love and unity, has 
evoked a proportioned outburst of hatred and intolerance of it, and its 
like. Truly, like the incarnation of God’s love itself in the birth of Christ, 
it was ‘‘ set for the fall and rising of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against.” The same fire whith melts gold hardens clay. 

While in the fullest sympathy with Bishop Cummins, we doubt the 
wisdom of his present exodus from the Episcopal Church. He seems 
likely to have small following in his attempt to start a truly Catholic and 
Evangelical Episcopal Church. The Evangelical Episcopalians, almost 
without exception, now refuse to follow him. He could have fought for 
the truth in Christ with vastly greater effect, as a prelate within the church, 
than from without as a deserter from it. Had the penalty of this been 
censure or deposition at the hands of his brother prelates, then, when 
banished from the church for his fidelity, he might have looked for a large 
following to come out with him, and stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free, and not be entangled again with a yoke of bondage. 
But we fear his present movement will prove abortive. 
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Art. X.—RECENT WORKS ON EVOLUTIONISM AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS.* 


We group together under this head these recent publications of sev- 
eral distinguished authors, instead of treating each in a separate book- 
notice, in order to signalize their united testimony on the subject. It 
has become quite a fashion of late for Darwinians, and the deniers of 
creation altogether, or of the creation of species, to make themselves 
and others believe that all scientists, and all advanced or profound 
thinkers, have espoused their scheme, because, admitting what no one 
questions, that the ordinary life-process is by evolution from a germ or 
egg, some have spoken of themselves as “evolutionists to a certain ex- 
tent,” although no nearer the scheme now passing by that name than 
Agassiz himself, its illustrious and relentless adversary. Nor can we 
say that the scheme is neutral with respect to religion and Christianity, 
even if it goes no further than to assert the evolution of all things from 
a primordial force issuing from a Personal God. We quite agree with 
the eminent authors whose views we shall quote on this part of the 
subject. Evolutionists proper, the skeptical and atheistical, take. heart 
from all unguarded statements, like the foregoing, by Christian apolo- 
gists, who are no more Darwinians than Hegelians. Thus they bias 
the youthful mind in favor of the scheme by creating the impression 
that it is strong enough to draw the thought, science and culture of the 
age after it ;—“ that all the world wondered after the beast. And they 
worshipped the dragon which gave power unto the beast, and they wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, who is like unto the beast, and who is able to 
make war with him ?” 

We are glad to beable to quote the last public testimony of Agassiz, 
the naturalist of our age and country, on this subject. While accu- 
rately defining and admitting whatever of evolution there actually is in 





* 1. Evolution and Permanence of Type. By Louis Agassiz. Atlantic Monthly 
‘for January 1874. 

2. Pater Mundi: or Doctrine of Evolution, being in Substance Lectures delivered in 
various Colleges and Theological Seminaries. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D, author of 
“Ecce Coelum,” etc. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

3. Paper read before the recent Sanitary Convention in New York, by F. A. P. 
Barnard, LL.D, President of Columbia College, New York. Published in the Vew 
York Times. 

4. The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.RS., F.G.S., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
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the ongoings of life, he carefully guards against all perversion, by show- 
ing that neither this nor any other evidence affords a shadow of proof 
of the theory now known as evolutionism, which he discriminates from 
the former by its distinctive marks. In this he is at one with the 
other authors before us. These in addition justly portray its religious 
bearings and affiliations. 

Says Agassiz : 

“The pioneers in the science of Embryology, by a series of investigations which 
will challenge admiration as long as patience and accuracy of research are valued, 
have proved that all living beings produce eggs, and that these eggs contain a yolk- 
substance out of which new beings, identical with their parents, are evolved by a 
succession of gradual changes. These successive stages of growth constitute evo- 
lution, as understood by embryologists, and within these limits all naturalists who 
know anything of Zodlogy may be said to be evolutionists. The law of evolution, 
however, so far as its working is understood, is a law controlling development and 
keeping types within appointed cycles of growth, which revolve forever upon them- 
selves, returning at appointed intervals to the same starting point and repeating, 
through a succession of phases, the same course. These cycles have never been 
known to oscillate or to pass into each other : indeed, the only structural differences 
known between individuals of the same stock, are monstrositics or peculiarities 
pertaining to sex, and the latter are as abiding and permanent as type itself. Taken 
together, the relations of sex constitute one of the most obscure and wonderful fea- 
tures of the whole organic world, all the more impressive for its universality. 

Under the recent and novel application of the terms “evolution” znd “evolution- 
ist,” we are in danger of forgetting the only process of the kind in the growth of 
animals which has actually been demonstrated, as well as the men to whom we owe 
that demonstration.” p. 92. 


Dr. Burr in like manner defines, while he demonstrates the skepti- 
cal tendencies of, evolutionism. He says: 


“The doctrine of Evolution,—known also as the Law Scheme, and the Develop- 
ment Hypothesis,—in its ripest form, is that all things we perceive, including 
what are called spiritual phenomena, have come from the simplest beginnings, 
solely by means of such forces and laws as belong to matter. Suppose all matter 
expanded into one great cloud of atoms. Then these atoms, dy virtue of properties 
inherent in themselves, would, in course of time, come together into worlds, into 
astronomic systems, into the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and even into that 
great spiritual realm which is the chief wonder and glory of Nature. 

I propose to discuss these views at length, because they seem to me the great, 
and indeed the only possible assailant of Theism from the side of science. 

It is true that not a few persons of great consideration are disposed to think 
that the doctrine of Evolution does not really assail our Theism at all. They say 
it is perfectly consistent with the existence of God, and even with his being the 
author of Nature. Supposing the nature of matter to be the proximate source of 
all natural structures and organisms, with their phenomena, the matter itself may 
have come directly from the hand of a Creator. 

This must be admitted. A positive proof of the Law Scheme would do just 
nothing towards disproving a creating God. At the same time it is true that this 
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scheme is extremely hostile to Theism and evangelical religion generally. One 
might conjecture as much from its history. It was started by old Greek atheists,— 
Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Epicurus, in the interest of atheism. 
It was revised and enlarged in the interest of atheism, at the first of this century, 
by French atheists—Lamarck, St. Hilaire, St. Vincent, and La Place. And, up to 
the present time, most of its leading supporters, the men who have pressed it with 
most zeal and intelligence, have been widely astray in point of religious belief. 
They have been materialists, rationalists, free-religionists. They have been deists, 
atheists, skeptics. They have been active foes of churches, ministers, Bibles. 
To a man, such gross errorists are now found catching at the doctrine of Evolution 
with great eagerness. They scarcely need to be argued with in its behalf. They 
are ready to take it on sight. At once it becomes their pet philosophy. They 
dote on it ; they put it forward on all occasions; they loudly advertise us that it is 
destined to be, at no distant day, the destruction of what they are pleased to call 
superstition,—meaning Supernaturalism and the Christian religion! Especially 
true is this of the fast and furious unbelievers in Continental Europe. These men tell 
us with shining faces that they already see the beginning of the end; that all the 
sacred traditions are crumbling beneath the ponderous battle-axe of the new scien- 
tific giant. ‘God is dead,’ say they, ‘or if not yet dead, He is dyimg.’ And they 
blow a trumpet at the news. Whatever doubt others may have as to the real bear- 
ing of the doctrine of Evolution, these men seem to have no doubt at all. While 
some Christian people look on the speculation with favor, and still more do not as 
yet see their way clear to reject it, (perhaps lest they should repeat the story of 
Galileo and his persecutors), these men feel, and are glad to feel, that, both in its 
practical influence and in its logical sequences, it is quite inconsistent with a rea- 
sonable faith in the Bible and in God. 

And I think their view is correct. The Law Scheme crowds God away till his 
great orb loses all sensible diameter. It contradicts that whole idea of a personal 
Divine interference in the affairs of the world, of which our Scriptures are full. 
Inspirations and miracles and regenerations, and even prayers, are scornfully cast 
out by it, as, at best, mere figures of speech. As to the Bible account of the origin 
of man, of the stage of advancement at which he appeared, of his fall, and of the way 
in which he is to be restored and saved—this scheme strikes it squarely in the face. 
Let men say what they will, evolutionism means materialism; and so denies to man 
moral character, responsibility, personal immortality ; and so denies the chief use 
of having a God. ‘And thus,’ says Hugh Miller, ‘though the development theory 
be not atheistic, it is at least practically tantamount to atheism. For, if man bea 
dying creature, restricted in his existence to the present scene of things, what does 
it really matter to him, for any one moral purpose, whether there be a God or no? 
If, in reality, on the same religious level with the dog, wolf and fox, that are by 
nature atheists—a nature most properly coupled with irresponsibility—to what one 
practical purpose should he know or believe in a God whom he, as certainly as 
they, is never to meet as his judge; or why should he square his conduct by the 
requirements of the moral code, further than a low and convenient expediency may 
chance to demand ?” 


This has the true ring. Ifsome of those who have found out that the 


clergy, by their necessary habitudes of mind, are disqualified to defend 
the Gospel for whose defense they are set, will read not only Hodge and 
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Fisher and other ‘‘pro‘essional theologians,” but the works of this rural 
clergyman, we hope they will be relieved. Nor can we encourage them 
that Christian laymen, who undertake the defense of Christianity, may 
not labor under a prejudice, in its favor, as strong as that which is al- 
leged to bias the clergy. No higher specimen of lay-apologists can 
be found than the eminent scientist, Dr. Dawson. The learned and 
logical Dr. Barnard, too, President of Columbia College, New York 
City, though an ordained minister, is chiefly occupied with philosophy 
and education. We insert the following extract from a paper of remark- 
able power presented by him to the late Sanitary Convention in New 
’ York, as expressive of our own views, and deserving publication in a more 
permanent form : 


“ There is a view of this question, however, which, though it may seem out of 
place here, I cannot forbear to mention. To the philosopher, the demonstration of 
the theory of spontaneous generation, should it ever be demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of doubt or cavil, cannot but be a matter of the deepest interest. But to 
the man who finds himself compelled to receive it, this interest, it seems to me, must 
be no less painiul than it is deep. Nor is this the only theory which the investi- 
gators of our time are urging upon our attention, of which I feel compelled to make 
the same remark. There are at least two besides which impress me with a similar 
feeling, and the three together constitute a group which, though to a certain extent 
independent of each other, are likely in the end to stand or fall together. These are 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation, the doctrine of organic evolution, and the 
doctrine of the correlation of mental and physical forces. If these doctrines are 
true, the existence of an intelligence separate from organized matter is impossible, 
and the death of the human body is the death of the human soul. If these doctrines 
are true, the world becomes an enigma, no less to the theist than it has always been 
to the atheist. We are told, indeed, that the acceptance of these views need not 
shake our faith in the existence of an Almighty Creator. It is beautifully explained 
to us how they ought to give us more elevated and more worthy conceptions of the 
modes by which he works his will in the visible creation. We learn that our com- 
plex organisms are none the less the work of his hands because they have been 
evolved by an infinite series of changes from microscopic gemmules, and that these 
gemmules themselves have taken on their forms under the influence of the physical 
forces of light and heat and attraction acting on brute mineral matter. Rather it 
should seem we are a good deal more so, This kind of teaching is heard in our 
day even from the theologians. Those sentinels on the watch-towers of the faith, 
whose wont it has been for so many centuries to stand sturdily up in opposition to 
the science which was not, in any proper sense, at war with them, now, by a sudden 
and almost miraculous conversion, accept with cheerful countenances, and become 
in their turn the expounders and champions of the science, which is. But while they 
find the mystery of the original creation thus satisfactorily cleared up in their minds, 
they seem to have taken very little thought as to what is going to come of the rest 
of their theology. It is indeed a grand conception which regards the Deity as con- 
ducting the work of his creation by means of those all-pervading influences which 
we call the forces of nature; but it leaves us profoundly ata loss to explain the 
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wisdom or the benevolence which brings every day into life such myriads of sentient 
and intelligent beings only that they may perish on the morrow of their birth. 

But this is not all. If these doctrines are true, all talk of ¢reation or methods of 
creation becomes absurdity ; for just as certainly as they are true, God himself is 
impossible. If intelligence presupposes a material organism, of which it is a mode 
of action, then God must be a material organism, or there is no God. But it is the 
law of all living organisms that they grow, mature, and perish; and since God can- 
not perish, he cannot be an organism. 

But we are told it is unphilosophical, in the pursuit of truth, to concern ourselves 
about consequences. We should accept the truth with gladness, whatever it may 
be, and let consequences take care of themselves. To this canon I am willing to 
subscribe up toa certain point: But if, in my study of nature, I find the belief 
forced upon me that my own conscious spirit, as well as my animal life, is but a 
mere vapor, which appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away forever, that 
is a truth which I cannot receive with gladness, and for which I shall never thank 
the science which has taught it to me. Muchas I love truth in the abstract I love my 
sense of immortality still more; and if the final outcoming of all the boasted discover- 
ies of modern science is to disclose to men that they are more evanescent than the 
shadow of the swallow’s wing upon the lake, it is to me no better than a heart- 
less mockery to point to the countless treasures which, along with such unerring reve- 
lation, she has poured out for me. No, if this, after all, is the best that science 
can give me, give me then, I pray, no more science. I will live on in my simple 
ignorance, as my fathers did before me; and when I shall at length be sent to my 
final repose, let me still be able to draw the drapery of my couch about me and lie 
down to pleasant, even though they be deceitful dreams. 


Dr. Dawson disposes of its philosophic pretensions thus : 


“ The geological record, as we have been reading it, introduces us to primitive 
man, but gives us no distinct information as to its origin. Tradition and revelation 
have, it is true, their solutions of the mystery, but there are, and always have been, 
many who will not take these on trust, but must grope for themselves with the taper 
of science or philosophy into the dark caverns whence issue the springs of humanity. 
In former times it was philosophic speculation alone which lent its dim and uncer- 
tain light to these bold inquirers ; but in our day the new and startling discoveries 
in physics, chemistry, and biology have flashed up with an unexpected brilliancy, 
and have at least served to dazzle the eyes and encourage the hopes of the curious, 
and to lead to explorations more bold and systematic than any previously under- 
taken. Thus has been born amongst us, or rather renewed, for it is a very old 
thing, that evolutionist philosophy, which has been well characterized as the “baldest 
of all the philosophies which have sprung up in our world,” and which solves the 
question of human origin by the assumption that human nature exists potentially 
in mere inorganic matter, and that a chain of spontaneous derivation connects in- 
candescent molecules or star-dust with the world, and with man himself. 

This evolutionist doctrine is itself one of the strangest phenomena of humanity. 
It existed, and most naturally, in the oldest philosophy and poetry, in connection 
with the crudest and most uncritical attempts of the human mind to grasp the sys- 
tem of nature; but that in our day a system destitute of any shadow of proof, and 
supported merely by,vague analogies and figures of speech, and by the arbitrary 
and artificial coherence of its own parts, should be accepted as a philosophy, and 
should find able adherents to string upon its thread of hypotheses our vast and 
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weighty stores of knowledge is surpassingly strange. It seems to indicate that the 
accumulated facts of our age have gone altogether beyond its capacity for generaliza- 
tion; and but for the vigor which one sees everywhere, it might be taken as an indi- 
cation that the human mind has fallen into a state of senility, and in its dotage mis- 
takes for science the imaginations which were the dreams of its youth.” . 


Story of the Earth and Man, pp. 316, 317. 


We quite agree with the following estimate of the partially religious or 
theistic forms of evolutionism held by some. He fully corroborates Dr. 
Burr on this subject : 


“Tt may, however, be said that evolution may admit all this, and still be held as 
a scientific doctrine in connection with a modified belief in creation. The work of 
actual creation may have been limited to a few elementary types, and evolution 
may have done the rest. Evolutionists may still be theists. We have already seen 
that the doctrine as carried out to its logical consequences excludes creation and 
theism. It may, however, be shown that even in its more modified forms, and 
when held by men who maintain that they are not atheists, it is practically atheistic, 
because excluding the idea of plan and design, and resolving all things into the ac- 
tion of unintelligent forces. It is necessary to observe this, because it is the half- 
way evolutionism which professes to have a Creator somewhere behind it, that is 
most popular ; though it is, if possible, more unphilosophical than that which pro- 
fesses to set out from absolute and eternal nonentity, or from self-existent star-dust 
containing all the possibilities of the universe.” Id. p. 348. 


Dr. Dawson concludes with the following just and vivid summation, 
with which for the present we also conclude without further comment : 


“Finally, the evolutionist picture wants some of the fairest lineaments of hu- 
manity, and cheats us with a semblance of man without the reality. Shave and 
paint your ape as you may, clothe him and set him up upon his feet, still he fails 
greatly of the ‘human form divine ;’ and so it is with him morally and spiritually 
as well. We have seen that he wants the instinct of immortality, the love of God, 
the mental and spiritual power of exercising dominion over the earth. The very 
agency by which he is evolved is of itself subversive of all these higher properties. 
The struggle for existence is essentially selfish, and therefore degrading. Even in 
the lower animals, it is a false assumption that its tendency is to elevate ; for ani- 
mals, when driven to the utmost verge of struggle for life, become depauperated 
and degraded. The dog which spends its life in snarling contention with its fellow- 
curs for insufficient food, will not be a noble specimen of its race. God does not 
so treat his creatures. There is far more truth to nature in the doctrine which 
represents him as listening to the young ravens when they cry for food. But as 
applied to man, the theory of the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, 
though the most popular phase of evolutionism at present, is nothing less than the 
basest and most horrible of superstitions. It makes man not merely carnal, but 
devilish, It takes his lowest appetites and propensities, and makes them his God 
and Creator. His higher sentiments and aspirations, hisself-denying philanthrophy, 
his enthusiasm for the good and true, all the struggles and sufferings of heroes and 
martyrs, not to speak of that self-sacrifice which is the foundation of Christianity, 
are, in the view of the evolutionist, mere loss and waste, failure in the struggle of 
life. What does he give us in exchange? An endless pedigree of bestial ances- 
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tors, without one gleam of high or holy tradition to enliven the procession; and for 
the future, the prospect that the poor mass of protoplasm which constitutes the 
sum of our being, and which is the sole gain of an indefinite struggle in the past, 
must soon be resolved again into inferior animals or dead matter. That men of 
thought and culture should advocate such a philosophy, argues either a strange 
mental hallucination, or that the higher spiritual nature has been wholly quenched 
within them. It is one of the saddest of many sad spectacles that our age pre- 
sents. Still these men deserve credit for their bold pursuit of truth, or what seems 
to them to be truth; and they are, after all, nobler sinners than those who would 
practically lower us to the level of beasts by their negation even of intellectual life, 
or who would reduce us to apes, by making us the mere performers of rites and 
ceremonies, as a substitute for religion, or who would advise us to hand over 
reason and conscience to the despotic authority of fallible men dressed in strange 
garbs, and called by sacred names. The world needs a philosophy and a Christi- 
anity of more robust mould, which shall recognize, as the Bible does, at once 
body and soul and spirit, at once the sovereignty of God and the liberty of man; 
and which shall bring out into practical operation the great truth that God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and intruth. Sucha 
religion might walk in the sunlight of truth and free discussion, hand in hand with 
science, education, liberty and material civilization, and would speedily consign 
evolution to the tomb which has already received so many superstitions and false 
philosophies.” Id. pp. 395-397. 





ArT. XIL—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Humanity Immortal ; or, Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. By 
LAURENS P. HicKoK, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. This new 
work by Dr. Hickok is the sequel and completion of his ‘‘ Creator and Cre- 
ation,” which has been noticed in our Review. The two volumes make up 
a system of theology, though developed and arranged in a different method 
from that of the ordinary text-books. All that pertains to the “being, nature 
and workings of God was speculatively treated in the ‘‘Creator and Creation;” 
the ‘‘History of Humanity” is the special subject of the present volume. 
‘‘The work now before us,” says the author, ‘‘is to trace, in general outline, 
the specific History of Humanity, from its beginnings to its consummation in 
the eternal state, with the communings and collisions that may occur with 
other orders of spiritual intelligences ; taking as our guide the offered light 
from speculative reason, and from divine revelation, and, so far as the facts 
of experience may be gathered, from the records of past ages. The light 
shining from all these sources must give in all readings the same one mean- 
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ing, since all are reflections from the one pure source of absolute Truth and 
Wisdom.” . 

It is evident from this statement that the method of Dr. Hickok is by no 
means, as has sometimes been objected, a mere a friori or speculative con- 
struction. It is a combination of the two great scientific methods; the facts 
are first ascertained, and then by a constructive process bound together, thus 
making a demonstrated system. In speaking of the Incarnation, (page 200), 
for example, he says: ‘‘ Speculative reason can walk alone here just as little 
as in determining the work of creating the heavens and the earth. Phe- 
nomenal facts must first be apprehended, and in them the insight of reason 
must read the traces of God’s handiwork; and equally so in redemption : 
revealed facts must be the symbols in which reason shall read God’s spiritual 
meaning., The facts are indeed a dead letter to sense, and all logical deduc- 
tions from sense; but they have in them a living meaning to reason’s insight, 
and which can by no possibility be brought into contemplation, except by 
reason alone.” This is wisely put, and, whatever objections may be made to 
applications and details, the general method here indicated is undoubtedly 
valid, and necessary to all true insight. No one of our philosophers or theo- 
logians has mastered the question of a scientific method more thoroughly 
than Dr. Hickok. He fully appreciates the fact that the method to a large 
extent determines the system. 

In his previous volume he came, so far as the Godhead is concerned, to 
the conclusion, ‘‘that the creating Absolute Spirit cannot be an object of 
knowledge except as contemplated in three distinct agencies, each as Will 
working in consciousness through its peculiar appropriation for itself of the 
one Absolute Reason-consciousness. As originator of the pure ideal universe, 
the first is the Father; as expressing this in overt manifestation, the second 
is the Word: and as holding all comprehensively in one, the third is the 
Holy Ghost. But not only in creation; in governmental administration and 
frequent communication, the same three-fold agency in the one Absolute 
Being must also necessarily be recognized. The second reveals the secret 
purpose of the first in such communications, and the third secures the execu- 
tion, in human heart and will, of that counsel which the first has and the 
second publishes.” To unfold, on the scriptural basis, this manifestation of 
the Godhead in humanity, is the aim of ‘““Humanity Immortal.” 

The first chapter is on ‘‘ The Primitive Trial of Humanity;”. the second, 
chiefly historical, has the title, “The Redeemer must prepare Humanity for 
His Advent;” the third is devoted to the ‘‘Incarnation, Work and Doctrine of 
the Redeemer ;” chapter fourth, ‘‘The Holy Ghost seals Redemption to 
Man; fifth, “The Last Things in the Redemption of Humanity”—Death, the 
Intermediate State, the Resurrection, the final Judgment, Issues of the Judg- 
ment for both Good and Bad. The author is clearly opposed to both anni- 
hilationism and restorationism ; he has slight sympathy with those who would 
lower the demands of the divine righteousness, or man’s guilt and freedom, to 
meet the demands of mere happiness. The last chapter is on the ‘End of 
the Mediatorial Kingdom.” It contains a curious speculation upon ‘the 
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delivering up of the kingdom to the Father” as meaning, that the ‘‘ union. 
of Deity and Humanity in the person of Fesus Christ becomes dissolved, 

and the human alone, as the Son, miraculously created by God in the womb. 
of the virgin, hence onward with no divinity, is, like all created personalities, , 
subject to God;” that ‘the Word made flesh, but now disunited with hu- 

manity, takes the glory which he had with the Father before the world was, . 
and the Godhead has tri-personality in intrinsic unity as before the Incar- 

nation ;” while yet ‘‘the purely human Son of God must still sustain peculiar 

relations to the glorified church and the universal spirit-world” (pp. 357-8).. 
This seems to us to involve the assumption that there were two personalities 

in the Incarnate Logos—the divine and the human; and this seems hardly 
consistent with the doctrine of the unity of Christ’s person laid down, pp.. 
208-9, that ‘‘the Zersonality incarnated in the Redeemer is the second, 

known as Logos, or Word.” 

Our limits will not allow a detailed criticism of the special doctrinal state- 
ments, which are clearly and forcibly put, sometimes opening up new points. 
of view and challenging discussion. ‘Though the author is not tied down to 
any one type, yet for the most part he shows a strong disposition to recog- 
nize what is true in the conflicting schools of opinion. While advocating a 
high doctrine as to the liberty of the will, he concedes that by sin it has lapsed’ 
into a state of moral impotence. In regeneration the Spirit acts directly on 
the soul; and though man may resist, ‘“‘the effectual calling induces a com- 
plying will,” and the Spirit “‘precedes and tends to right action by man.’” 
Upon the subject of the temptation and fall, he holds that a// sin entered into 
the universe in connection with the apostasy of our first parents: ‘‘the first: 
angelic sin was the devil’s temptation, and the first human sin was the 
woman’s listening and consenting” (p. 36). The Biblical representation 
rather favors, we think, the current view, that the angelic apostasy preceded 
the human; nor do we see that anything is really gained, on the score of 
theory or reason, by the change. 

In respect to the effects of the fall, it is taught, that after his fall Adam 
ceased to act as the public head of the race ; that a fallen humanity will per- 
petuate depravity through the race; while ‘“‘every descendant of Adam has 
his own trial and fixes his own disposition in his own consent to carnal servi- 
tude” (p. 56). The ‘‘native sense-pravity is vitium not feccatum,” “the 
vitium is natural, the peccatum is moral and personal;” yet ‘‘Adam’s posterity 
take naturally and necessarily Adam’s vitiated sensiblility, and under this 
comes the certain voluntary disposing of the Spirit in subjection to the flesh” 
(p. 58). Dr. H. uses the word “‘sin” in a strictly personal and voluntary 
sense, which is hardly the sense of the older theology; and he resolves native 
depravity into a more strictly physical condition than the facts seem to war- 
rant. Inthe same way he contends that the atonement ‘‘was not in any way, 
of legal justice;” that penal justice here takes an equivalent, yet an equivalent 
by which the law is magnified; and that ‘‘the Incarnation has its equivalent 
for piety as well as penalty.” In these statements it is apparent, that “legal 
penalty” is used only in strict relation to personal guilt and desert, which of 
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course cannot be strictly transferred. But as far as justifying righteousness is 
concerned, a real imputation is allowed, in fact advocated as scriptural and 
necessary: ‘‘There must be an equivalent for obedience to the precept, which 
God wanted and the sinning subject did not give; and this, when clearly ap- 
prehended, will be seen to be a righteousness which God may accept in place 
of the righteousness which the sinner should have rendered, and which, when 
applied, will satisfy the end of the law.” 

The bearings of these views will be at once appreciated. We give them 
not for the sake of discussion, but to show how difficult it would be to classify 
the author in respect to ‘‘the schools.” His system is wrought out, as is 
usual with him, quite independent of names or parties. It aims rather at a 
reconciliation of parties than to perpetuate past feuds. Those who may dis- 
sent from some of his formulas or conclusions, will still be instructed by his 
fairness and stimulated by his theories. And the work is instructive for the 
additional reason, that it shows how the most speculative of our metaphy- 
sicians can still receive and expound God’s revelation in a reverential spirit. A 
high speculative talent and a high orthodoxy may go hand in hand.—H. B. S. 


The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment Vindicated against Recent Attacks. 
A Tractate. By the Rev. Professor WATTs, D.D., Assembly’s College, 
Belfast. Belfast: William Mullan. y 

It is our impression that the times demand able and thorough defenses of 
the doctrine here vindicated. It is quite certain that some of the different 
forms of denying this doctrine are claiming tolerance and gaining headway 
in evangelical and orthodox communions that have hitherto excluded it as a 
fundamental error. Nor can it be overlooked that appeals are widely circu- 
lated among evangelical Christians, contending for the admission of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists within the circle of recognized evangelical fellow- 
ship. This is true not only in this country, but, if we are rightly informed, 
even more widely in Britain. 

This tract, which, with a different type and page, might easily make a 
small volume, is a ‘‘Tract for the Times.” The argument is ably put, and 
the fallacy of current objections decisively shown. The a Jriori arguments 
from the moral intuitions of man and the perfections of God, against eternal 
punishment, are vigorously refuted. The absurdity of the scriptural exe- 
gesis in support of Restorationism and Annihilationism is exposed. And they 
are exposed more particularly as they have been lately urged by men of 
mark in the Broad Church party in Great Britain. 


Another more important, because more extended and exhaustive volume, 
and fully adapted to the various humors and shifts of Universalism among 
ourselves, has been issued by the Methodist Book Concern, (Nelson & Phil- 
lips : New York), in obedience to the request of the Preachers’ Meetings of 
Boston and Worcester Districts. It is entitled: 


Universalism not of the Bible; being an Examination of more than One 
Hundred Texts of Scripture, in Controversy between Evangelical Christians 
and Universalists, comprising a Refutation of Universalist Theology, and an 
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Exposure of the Sophistical Arguments and other Means by which it is 
Propagated; with a General and Scripture Index. By Rev. N. D. GEORGE, 
Author of ‘‘Annihilation not of the Bible,” etc. 

Mr. George gives no aimless blows, nor does he fight as one that beateth 
the air. He meets face to face, in turn, all the more popular and 
plausible forms of, and pretexts for, Universalism—now thrusting to the very 
heart of the heresy with a Damascus blade, and now crushing it under 
sledge-hammer strokes. He writes with a certain pith and point possible to 
no one whose thoughts do not well up from such a personal experience as 
his, of the heresy against which he contends. 


“I was a subscriber for, and a constant reader of, the “ Universalist Trumpet” 
more than two years before my conversion to God, and, as might be expected, im- 
bibed its spirit and sentiments. Having known something of its blighting influence 
upon my own heart, and witnessing it extensively upon others, and believing that 
Universalism, as it exists among us, while it professes a regard for the Bible, con- 
tains within it all the elements of theoretical and practical infidelity, I have en- 
deavored to tear off the mask and present its true features, how successfully the 
reader will judge.” . 


We are persuaded that it is impossible to yield to the plausible arguments 
from the Divine Benevolence against this doctrine, without invading the ground 
work of vicarious atonement, and all just sense of the sinfulness of sin, and of 
God’s wrath against it. Not necessarily in each and every individual, but on 
the people at large, its effect must be, as it has been, to relax the bonds of 
religion and the tone of morality. On a close analysis we are sure it will be 
found that the arguments against eternal punishment are arguments against 
the ‘‘severity of God” against sin, which we are as much charged to “‘behold” 
as his ‘‘ goodness” in forgiving the penitent. That is, they are arguments 
which, if good against this doctrine, are good against the strongest teachings 
of history and revelation; good, in short, against the Word and Providence, 
shall we not add, the Being of God. 


The same publishers also issue, Short Sermons on Consecration and Kin- 
dred Themes for the Closet, the Fireside, and the Lecture-Room, by the 
same author, which abounds in vigorous, pithy and stimulating discourses, 
finely adapted to their purpose. Notwithstanding an occasional vein, after 
the manner of our Methodist brethren, about the ‘‘ experience of perfect 


love,” which is beyond our measure, the work, for one of its kind, possesses 
sterling merit. 


From the same source we have also received Outlines of Theology, by 
L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., issued as one of the ‘‘Normal Outline Series,” of 
the Methodist Sunday-School Department; a small volume, bound in paper, 
and suited to circulation as a Tract. It contains much important doctrinal 
truth, though we should judge in a form quite above profitable use by aver- 
age teachers and scholars in Sunday-Schools. But while in the main ortho- 
dox and evangelical, it is certainly deformed by some serious errors and 
crudities. Jnter alia, p. 32, we are told: ‘Person is a conscious being.” If 
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this is a good definition of person, what about brutes being persons? Are 
they not conscious? On p. 40, it is given as proof of theism, that man’s 
‘ideas must have existed before man, and independent of him ;’ but since 
‘ideas cannot exist except in connection with an intelligent personality, 
therefore there must have been at any conceivable point of time, a pre- 
existent, intelligent personality.” How does it appear that the ideas in any. 
one’s mind must have existed in the mind of some antecedent person? And 
if so, why do we not run into an infinite regress of persons, as some false 
statements of the doctrine of causality push us through an infinite regress of 
causes back to the First Cause? 

Another thing taught is, ‘‘pre-existent humanity, and culminating in a 
pre-existent spiritual God-man,” (p. 47), before the historic Incarnation when 
born of the Virgin, pp. 51-2. We have a strange confusion or contradic- 
tion of statement about Christ’s sufferings not being ‘‘for man literally, 
but representatively.” Pray, how does their being “‘literally,” conflict with 
their being ‘‘representatively,” for man? 

The doctrine of election is stated thus: ‘‘God sees that men who repent 
and lead godly lives are worthy of salvation. He therefore elects them, and 
performs in them the work of regeneration ; this is election to personal sal- 
vation.” p. 64. 

How this consists with that method of salvation which is ‘‘ not of works 
lest any man should boast,” and which “leaves not the flesh whereof to 
glory,” those may show who can and will. 


Nelson & Phillips have also brought out, Zhe Early Years of Christianity, 
by E. D. PRESSENSE, D.D., translated by Annie Harwood, which gives a 
history of ‘‘ Early Heresy and Christian Doctrine.” It is ‘‘ the third of a 
consecutive series, intended to present a complete picture from the author’s 
point of view, of the spiritual life and history of the Church during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era.” The two previous ones were entitled, 
‘* Early Years of Christianity” and ‘‘ Martyrs and Apologists.” We recall 
no volume of such moderate compass from so high a source, which gives us 
a clear and trustworthy view of the Gnostic, Manichean, and Judaizing 
heresies, of Montanism, the successive schools of Unitarians, and the Apo- 
cryphal Literature of these centuries. The positive development too, of 
Christian doctrine during the same period, as seen in the Universal faith of 
the Church, and its modifications by the Grzeco-Asiatic, the Alexandrine, 
the Grzeco-Roman and the Carthaginian schools, is well carried out, and from 
the scriptural and evangelical standpoint. 


The Communion Table, the Approach, the Service and the Retrospect. 
By the Rev. JAMES R. Boyp, D.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication. A 
devout manual to aid in the right use and improvementof the Lord’s Supper. 

Winning Souls; Sketches and Incidents during Forty Years of Pastoral 
Work. By Rev. S. B. HALLIDAY. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

These sketches, it appears, are by one who has given his life to the work 
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treated of, having been engaged for years in Sunday school and Missionary 
labor, and for the past three years assistant in the pastoral labors of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, Rev. H. W. Beecher’s. The result of this exper- 
ience is given in this volume. 


Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology, by WILLIAM S. PLUMER, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 12mo, 381. 

This volume abounds in valuable hints and suggestions to young ministers 
and candidates for the ministry upon a great variety of subjects. It not only 
treats in an instructive manner of those matters which belong more strictly 
to the sacred profession, such as the call to the ministry, ministerial education, 
a minister’s studies, the various parts of public worship, the matter and man- 
ner of preaching, religious excitements, the means of promoting revivals, 
pastoral visiting, visiting the sick, the care of the poor, sabbath schools and 
the question of personal duty in relation to the foreign missionary work; 
but there are besides a multitude of practical counsels in regard to secular 
and every day matters, which seriously affect the influence and usefulness of 
a minister, and yet are very likely to be overlooked or not properly regarded, 
and in respect to which these judicious and friendly admonitions will be of 
eminent service. One feature of this book which will at once arrest the read- 
er’s attention, and which adds both to its interest and value, is the numerous 
gems of thought and terse sententious maxims culled from the writings and 
sayings of the wise and good in all ages and of all lands to illustrate or en- 
force the lessons here presented. Noman could have produced such a vol- 
ume as this but one possessing Dr. Plumer’s long experience in the pastoral 
office and in responsible positions, his careful observation, genial disposition, 
hearty interest in young men and intimate knowledge of their characters and 
wants. It seems almost superfluous to add that it is everywhere marked by 
an evangelical and devout spirit, keeps steadily in view the true end and pro- 
per motives of ministerial action, and looks to the right source for efficiency 
and success. This familiar treatise will doubtless prove of more real service 
than more labored or more pretentious volumes, which affect a higher ori- 
ginality or a more scientific treatment. 


Children of the Covenant. By Rev. T. D. WITHERSPOON, D.D. Rich- 
mond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. This book contains a 
memoir of three children of Rev. A. H. Kerr, D.D., with words of counsel to 
Christian parents, and an address to the baptized children of the Church. It 
is another indication that the mind of the Presbyterian Church is yearning 
more and more after the due recognition of the covenant relation and church- 
membership of her baptized children, and a Christian training and nurture in 
accordance therewith. 


Prayer asa Power. A Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered at Dartmouth 
College, June 22, 1873, by Asa D. Smith, President. This admirable dis- 
course so fully establishes the efficacy of prayer, and so ably disposes of the 
objections of Tyndal and other scientists and skeptics, with illustrations most 
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pertinent, intelligible and conclusive for the popular mind, that we think it 
might advantageously be shaped into a tract for general circulation. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Words of the New Testament as Altered by Transmission and 
Ascertained by Modern Criticism. For popular use. By Rev. WILLIAM 
MILLIGAN, D.D., Prof. of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen; and 
Rev. ALEX. ROBERTS, D.D., Prof. of Humanity, St. Andrews. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. pp. 262. The two authors of this useful volume are mem- 
bers of the British Committee on the Revisidn of the Scriptures. They here 
show the principles of textual criticism by which such a revision must be 
guided, so far as it involves changes, in the received Greek text of the New 
Testament. The subject is one which has received less general attention 
than it demands and deserves, and a thorough understanding of it is quite 
necessary to any just appreciation of the labors of the Committee. The 
volume is, in short, a concise and popular account of the textual criticism of 
the New Testament, in view of the methods, aims and results of the best cri- - 
tical labors, especially of the last half century. 

Both of the authors are well qualified for their work. They havea high 
position as biblical scholars, and they show sound sense in their statement 
and application of principles. The first part of the work, by Professor 
Roberts, is on the ‘‘ Facts of the Case,” giving an account of the various 
readings in the New Testament, of the existing manuscripts, versions and 
ancient quotations, with a sketch of the history of modern biblical criticism. 
The second part, by Professor Milligan, ably explains the mode of dealing 
with the facts—by a popular comparison, classification and grouping of the 
authorities, so as to lead to a determination of the true text. This is a very 
satisfactory part of the work. In the third part, entitled the ‘‘ Results,” 
these principles and methods are applied in detail by Dr. Milligan to texts in 
the Gospels and Acts, and by Dr. Roberts to texts in the other books of the 
New Testament. Some of these results will be surprising to those who are 
not familiar with the labors of the best recent critics in their endeavour to re- 
establish so far as is possible the apostolic text, resting chiefly on the most 
ancient authorities or those directly dependent on them. For example, Mat. 
xi. 19, reads, ‘‘For wisdom was justified of her works,” Mark iii. 29, ‘“He 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an eternal siz ;” Luke ii. 14, ‘‘ On earth peace, in men whom in his 
good pleasure He hath chosen;” 1 Peter iii. 15, ‘‘But sanctify Christ as 
Lord in your hearts” (see Isaiah viii. 13); John i. 18, ‘‘ No man hath seen 
God at any time ; the only begotten God which is in the bosom of the Father 

hath declared him.” The most important changes throughout the New Tes- 
tament are carefully noted. 

The work will be found of value not only to professed scholars but to all 
who may wish to learn something on this weighty subject, which must have 
increased attention. Even those who do not read Greek will be able to go 
through the whole volume with interest and profit. 
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The Spiritual Kingdom: An Exposition of the First Eleven Chapters 
of the Book of the Revelation. By the Rev. JAMES B. RAMSEY, D.D., 
late Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Lynchburg, Va. With an 
introduction by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. Richmond, Va.: Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication. 1873. 

This book reached us too late to admit of any adequate examination of 
its contents, beyond the introduction by Dr. Hodge. which, however, hap- 
pily furnishes us the means of giving our readers a critical estimate of the 
work, of the highest value. In style of publication, it is a fine octavo, precisely 
like the volumes of Dr. Thornwell’s works issued by the same publishing com- 
mittee, which we have before had occasion to signalize. Dr. Hodge’s intro- 
duction of thirty-five pages, is itself worth the cost of the volume. It gives 
the most satisfactory view of the nature and uses of Scriptural Prophecy in 
general, and the Apocalypse in particular, with which we have met. Inciden- 
tally he deals with the great questions of revelation, inspiration, and espe- 
cially the distinction between nature and the supernatural, and between 
different kinds of natural and supernatural agencies; all this with a light 
and power which are much needed in the discussion of such subjects just 
now. He also shows that the interpretation of prophecies should be literal- 
istic or figurative, according to circumstances, as in the use of language on 
other subjects; and that their utility in keeping alive the faith of Christians 
in the future triumph and blessedness of the Church does not depend upon 
the exact understanding of what is intended by each prediction, or prophetic 
symbol, but rather on the main scope of the whole. ‘Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander was accustomed to say, that although he understood but little of the 
Apocalypse, he perused it constantly because a special blessing was promised 
to those who read it.” 

In regard to the work of Dr. Ramsey, he gives the following estimate : 


‘‘To a greater degree, therefore, than any commentary within the writer’s 
knowledge, this volume is adapted to spiritual edification. No believer can 
read it without finding himself a better Christian. The clear strong sense 
which it everywhere exhibits will make him understand at least the inner 
truth of this portion of Scripture better than he ever did before. His sound 
judgment has preserved him from those fanciful interpretations of which the 
Apocalypse has been such a fruitful source. These lectures, therefore, we 
doubt not, will be a lasting memorial of the man, anda lasting blessing to 
the Church.” 


A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. 
Authorized translation, with numerous additions and corrections by the au- 
thor. Andover: W. F. Draper, Publisher, Main Street. 1873. [Translated 
and edited by Rev. J. H. THAYER, D.D., Prof. in Theological Seminary, 
Andover.] 8vo. pp. xx. 474. Professor Thayer continues, with no unequal 
steps, the Andover succession in New Testament philology. His edition of 
Winer’s Grammar is the best English version of the original: and his transla- 
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tion of Prof. Grimm’s edition of Wilke’s Clairs, promised in 1874, will, we: 
trust, soon be published. His thorough critical scholarship is manifest on 
every page of this translation of Buttmann’s New Testament Grammar, and 
especially in the useful additions he has made to the work in indexes, refer- 
ences to Greek grammars in current use, (e. g. Hadley’s, Crosby’s, Donald- 
son’s, Jeltf’s, etc.), and in the verification of references, and addition of cross- 
references. Only an enthusiastic scholar can be so minute and careful. Prof. 
Buttmann has contributed more than two hundred and sixty additions and cor- 
rections to this American edition, which is brought out in the solid style that 
characterizes Mr. Draper’s publications. 

Buttmann’s work, in German, is an appendix to his father’s classic Greek 
grammar, the 18th edition of which wastranslated by Dr. Robinson. In the 
present edition this inconvenience is rectified by the addition from that gram- 
mar of all that is needful to render the statements easily intelligible to readers 
unacquainted with that work. 

‘¢ The New Testament Index has been enlarged so as to include all the 
passages from the New Testament referred to in the grammar; andaseparate: 
Index has been added, comprising all the passages cited from the Septuagint. 
The other Indexes have been materially augmented; the cross-references. 
have been multiplied ; chapter and verse added to many of the fragmentary 
quotations from the New Testament; the pagination of the German original 
has been given in the margin; and at the end of the book a glossary of tech-- 
nical terms encountered more or less frequently in commentaries and gram- 
matical works has been added for the convenience of students.” References 
are also made to Prof. Goodwin’s ‘*‘ Syntax of Moods and Tenses,” to Winer’s 
‘* New Testament Grammar,” and occasionally to Prof. Short’s admirable 
essay on the “‘ Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose,” prefixed to Drisler’s 
edition of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, published by the Harpers, N. Y., 
1870. A convenient Glossary of technical terms is appended. 

Buttmann’s grammar is more exclusively philological than that of Winer, 
it has less the character ofa concise commentary. It is thoroughly scholarly, 


lucid, and compact; and admirably adapted to promote a sound knowledge of 
the Greek of the New Testament. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By H. A- 
W. MEYER, Th.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. From the German. 
The translation revised and edited with the sanction of the author, by W. P. 
Dickson, D.D., Prof. of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Part VIL: 
Galatians. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong, who import an edition for this country; price, three dollars a 
volume. This is the first volume issued of the proposed translation of Meyer’s 
commentary on the New Testament; it is well translated by J. H. Venables, 
from the fifth edition of the German. The commentaries on the Galatians 
by Brown, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Eadie, Schmoller in Lange’s Bible Work, and 
Wieseler, are admirably supplemented by Meyer; and in these works the stu- 
dent has all needful helps for the thorough study of this epistle. Dr. Meyer 
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has long stood at the head of the best school of modern German interpreters 
of the New Testament. 4 

The author was born in Gotha, 1800; was superintendent in Hanover, 
1841-8, pastor primarius and ‘‘ Consistorialrath” till 1865 ; and died June 21, 
1873. He began the publication of his commentary in 1832; repeated edi- 
tions, in which he was in part aided by younger scholars, have been called 
for, and no exegetical work is on the whole more valuable or stands in higher 
public esteem. As a critic he is candid and cautious; exact tominuteness in 
philology ; a master of the grammatical and historical method of interpreta- 
tion. He never yields to the fascination of novel theories and a priori con- 
‘structions, but rests in historical, well-attested facts, and always strives to 
give the literal meaning ofthe text. At times his philology may seem too 
rigid, his attention to words too literal; but the general results of his criticism 
commend themselves to fhe patient investigator. And in the growth of his 
work, edition after edition, there is, as in Winer, a growing vindication of the 
traditional orthodox rather than of the rationalistic interpretations. He has 
stood very much in the way of the revolutionary criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. The various readings are carefully sifted, down to the latest investiga- 
tions. It is acommentary for students and scholars, just of the kind they 
most need, bringing the reader at once to the heart of the matter. 

As an example of its directness and candor, we may cite some of the com- 
ments on Gal. iii. 13: ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us:” ‘‘ Those who are under obligation to the law as 
the record of the direct will of God are subject to the divine curse expressed 
therein ; but from the bond of this curse, from which they would not otherwise 
have escaped, Christ has redeemed them, and that by giving up for them his 
life upon the cross as a Avrpor, paid to God the dator et vindex legis—having 
by his mors satisfactoria, sutfered according to God’s gracious counsel in obe- 
dience to the same (Rom. v. 19; Phil. ii. 8), procured for them the forgive- 
ness of sins, (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. iii, 24; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Matt. xx. 
28, xxvi. 28), so that the curse of the law which was to have come upon them 
no longer had any reference to them. This modus of the redemption is here 
expressed thus: ‘‘dy his having become a curse for us,” namely, by his cruci- 
fixion, in which he actually became the one affected by the divine opy7 . . . 
‘*The divine curse of the law must have been realized by all who did not fully 
satisfy the law to which they were bound (and this no one could do), being 
compelled to endure the execution of the divine wrath on themselves; but for 
their deliverance from the bond of this curse Christ intervened with his death, 
inasmuch as he died as am accursed one, and thereby, as a purchase price, dis- 
‘solve that relation to the law which implied acurse.” . . . ‘“‘ The death of 
‘Christ served precisely to show the righteousness of God, which had its ex- 
pression in the curse of the law.” 

The Messrs. Clark well deserve, and will doubtless receive, a cordial and 
generous support in their plan of preparing the whole commentary of Dr. 
Meyer for English readers. The work is put under the general supervision 
of Professor Dickson, of Glasgow; and no pains will be spared to make the 
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translation exact and smooth. The present volume gives good promise for 
the future. Such books should be in the hands of all ministers who wish to 
be learned in their profession. True scholars, though they may take excep- 
tion to some of the interpretations, will be thankful for the aid and stimulus 
afforded by such thorough scholarship. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published the third volume of 
the Speaker's Bible, (so called), containing the Second Book of Kings, 
Chronicles—Book I. and II., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, with Introduc- 
tions to the several books, by GEORGE RAWLINSON, A.M., Canon of Canter- 
bury, and Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. We have already 
described the character and objects of this Commentary, and its special 
merits for general and popular use. The third volume fully maintains the 
reputation which the work has won. Canon Rawlinson, by his thorough his- 
torical studies, is amply qualified for the discussion of all the questions relat- 
ing to the date, authorship, text, characteristics, and authenticity of the sev- 
eral books. His replies to rationalistic objections are usually satisfactory and 
to the point. No better condensed view of these topics can be found. 
Throughout the volume the comments are brief and pertinent, with no pa- 
rade of superfluous learning. It will be found to be a very useful help in 
biblical studies. 


A Commentary on the Proverbs, witha New Translation, and with 
some of the Original Expositions Re-examined in a Classified List. By 
JOHN MILLER. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Some things pertaining to this remarkable volume are patent and unde- 
niable—such as the genius, scholarship, and indefatigable industry the 
author has brought to the work; also the novelty and freshness of the matter 
and style, the latter often becoming quaint and epigrammatic, so that the 
Commentary is almost as affluent of sayings put in a proverbial, or semi-pro- 
verbial form, as the original. Whatever else may be thought of this produc- 
tion, its perfect originality will not be questioned. It is nowhere commonplace.. 

In regard to its more momentous features, whether for better or worse, they 
are precicely what might be expected from an author who begins with giving 
a translation ‘‘colored in nearly half its texts with some entirely new signifi- 
cation ;” who takes the ground that all is spiritual and nothing secular in the 
Proverbs: and lastly, maintains that there is a nexus or thread of continuous 
and interdependent thought, running through the whole, and giving it a sort of 
logical unity. 

As to the question, whether any portions are secular, or have an exclusive 
this-world bearing, it seems to us that some of the maxims are just as much 
so as those of Franklin’s Poor Richard; in short, as any true maxims can be 
distinctively secular. In another aspect, to be sure, all secular acts and duties 
have a spiritual element. Whether we eat, or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
we must do all to the glory of God. This surely includes acts distinctively 
secular, if any such there are. And the same may be said of many of Solo-~ 
mon’s Proverbs, 


. 
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As to the other point, that the Proverbs ‘‘must be connected—not connected 
in their secular sense—but connected in their line of religious intimations ;” 
this theory, with the last, mastering the translator and commentator, must 
tempt him to frequent special renderings and constructions, in order to bring 
the book even into seeming harmony with such atheory. This, we think, 
will account for many singular translations and constructions which have 
doubtful warrant from the text. No such theory is called for in order to lift 
the book to any supposed higher grade as a literary or didactic composition. 
No gift is higher in itself, or as an instrument of teaching, or conveying 
truth, than the power of seizing pregnant truths and so phrasing them that 
they are comparatively self-evidencing and readily command the assent, 
while they quicken the intellects, of all to whom they come. It was to his 
power of thus stating great truths, that the extraordinary stimulus and fas- 
cination once exercised by Coleridge upon multitudes of young thinkers was 
due. Aphorisms utter germinant truths which, entering the mind with their 
self-unfolding power, wonderfully energize and vitalize it. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that at least one book of Scripture should largely adopt this mode of 
teaching, by independent aphorisms, which shine in their own light, without 
much dependence on external proof or concatenated argument. Says Lord 
Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning: ‘‘The writing in aphorisms hath 
many excellent virtues, whereto the writing in method doth not approach. For 
first it trieth the writer, whether he be superficial or solid; for aphorisms, ex- 
cept they should be ridiculous, cannot be made but of the pith and heart of 
sciences ; for discourse of illustration is cut off; recitals of examples are cut off; 
discourse and connection of order is cut off; descriptions of practice are cut 
off; so there remaineth nothing to fill the aphorisms, but some good quantity 
of observation ; and therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason will attempt 
to write aphorisms, but he that is soundand grounded. But in methods, 


‘Tantum series juncturaque pollet 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris ;’ 


as a man shall make a great show of an art, which, if it were disjointed, would 
come to little.” 

On the whole, this volume is interesting from its freshness, but its value 
lies more in its suggestive power than in any absolute truth of most of its 
novelties. We join the author in his own judgment of his work in his 
opening paragraph; 

“He is conscious of every care, and that he has moved his foot about honestly 
until he got it planted each time in what seemed finally to fit; and yet, the inno- 
vation is too large. He takes refuge only in the thought that some of his readings 
may hold; and if avy unmeaning texts are restored, as the results of his work, there 
will be that much gained, and the world will easily dispose of his unreasonable and 
extreme interpretations.” 


From Nelson & Phillips, New York, (Methodist Book Concern) we have 
received a Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. III, Foshua to Samuel. 
Book of Joshua, by D. Steele, D.D. Books of Judges to Il. Samuel, by 
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Rev. M.S. Terry, A.M. The whole edited by Dr. D. D. WHEDON. It is 
one of another series of commentaries on the Scriptures, for ministerial, Sun- 
day school, and popular use, on the general plan of those of Barnes and 
Jacobus. They are in the main well prepared, and enriched with contribu- 
tions from the latest sources, serving to throw light on difficult passages. The 
practical parts, indeed whatever is most fitted to interest and profit average 
Christian readers, are well drawn out. While we see room for dissent from 
occasional passages, on the whole, it is a valuable addition to our stock of 
popular commentaries. 


We have received from Scribner, Armstrong & Co., the twelfth edition of 
Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, translated by Dr. Philip Schaff, and re- 
vised by him. We are glad to see this evidence of appreciation by the minis- 
try of this great thesaurus of exegetical, doctrinal, and homiletical matter, 
and that the demand still continues for successive editions of it. This has 
the benefit of a fresh revision by the accomplished translator and editor, and 
will certainly be a valuable edition to the helps for the study of Matthew’s 
gospel, especially for the Sunday School teachers, for whom it has been 
revised. 


Smith, English & Co. have lately published 4 Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, by GEO. JUNKIN, D.D., LL.D. Says Prof. W. H. Green, 
of Princeton: ‘‘ This Commentary is chiefly theological and homiletic. Dr. 
Junkin is well known as a clear thinker of earnest and decided views, who has 
taken an active part in the discussion of the leading theological and moral 
questions which have been agitated in this country during the last fifty years. 
His exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, affords him the opportunity to 
develop, illustrate and confirm its teachings in relation to these important 
themes. The many fervid and rhetorical passages, and impassioned appeals 
in the Commentary, recall likewise the devout and energetic preacher, fired 
with zeal for the spiritual good of those whom he addressed. It will be of 
special interest to the numerous pupils, auditors, and admirers of the lamented 
author as the latest product of his vigorous pen.” 


The Argument of the Book of Fob unfolded. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D. Robert Carter & Bro’s: New York, 1874. 

Constructed not for the learned few but for the public, this book cannot 
fail to be interesting and instructive to all who love the Bible. It is thorough 
in its analysis, and in its exegesis, so far as the interpretation of specific pas- 
sages falls in a few instances within its scope. Its style is simple, vigorous, 
attractive, and eloquent. It unfolds, with a rare combination of scholarly 
culture and practical power, the argument and the applications of the argu- 
ment of this book, which has been from the beginning at once so attractive 
and so perplexing. And while it is full of instruction in regard to the mean- 
ing of a portion of God's word, it is no less full of help and comfort to those 
whose experiences of trial draw them to this book as presenting more that is 


parallel to their own outward and inward states than any other part of the 
Bible. 
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Some of our readers, recalling the interest with which they have listened 
to the substance of some of these chapters, in favored churches of city and 
country, will for that reason eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
revive old impressions, and complete what was then given them in fragments. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued, in the best style of the publisher’s 
art, a second volume of the Theological and Philosophical Library, a Series 
of Text-Books, Original and Translated, for Colleges and Theological Semi- 
naries, edited by HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., and PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. It is 
best described on its title-page as follows: 


‘History of Philosophy, from Thales to the present time, by Dr. Friedrich 
Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Konigsberg. 
Translated from the Tenth German Edition by George P. Morris, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Michigan, and Associate 
.of the Victoria Institute, London. ‘ 

Vol. II.—History of Modern Philosophy. With additions by*the Trans- 
lator, an Appendix on English and American Philosophy, by Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College; and an Appendix on Italian Phi- 
losophy, by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., late Professot of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Turin.” 

It is rare that any book of such solid and enduring value is given to the 
public. Nothing certainly of equal moment to students and votaries of philo- 
sophy, in itself, and at its points of contact with theology, has appeared for a 
long time. As a book of reference, and in aid of general research in post- 
medieval philosophy, it has no equal in our language. It, therefore, can 
justly claim a place in all public and private libraries, that aim to supply any 
important helps to philosophical study. 

Coming now to the more specific features of the volume, it treats the whole 
subject under three principal heads: 1, The Transitional Period beginning 
with the renewal of Platonism; 2, the epoch of Empiricism, Dogmatism and 
Skepticism, from Bacon and Descartes to the Encyclopedists and Hume; 
and 3, the epoch of the Kantian Criticism and of the systems issuing from it, 
from Kant until the present time.” Under these great divisions his method 
is to make each of the chief leaders of the several eras and types of philo- 
sophic thought, who have left any permanent impress upon the development 
of philosophy, the primary and conspicuous object of treatment, in his chap- 
ters on its history, in the countries to which they respectively belong. From 
these, as starting-points, he traces the streams of concurring, or opposing, 
or in some way developing opinion through all subordinate authors who have 
directly or indirectly been roused to make any contribution, friendly or other- 
wise, to the philosophic movement initiated by the founder of the school. 
Beginning in each case with a concise but pregnant summation of the distinc- 
tive character of the author’s system, followed by a biographical sketch of 
him as complete as consists with the necessary compactness, he proceeds with 
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an accurate statement of all his works, with the origin, genesis, doctrines, and 
a critical estimate of each, given more or less fully, according to its relative 
importance in the author’s system and its development. Then follow notices 
of all the authors and works, contemporary or immediately subsequent, that 
in any manner grow out of, or circle around, or have helped to make up, to 
mould, or modify the school to which he has given birth. This process goes 
on till some other great master or leader is reached who in turn becomes the 
founder of a school, and originates a new drift in philosophic speculation. 

This method carried out in the masterly style possible only to one having 
the philosophic genius and insight joined to encyclopediac philosophical 
learning which are united in Ueberweg, has great and obvious advantages. 
It gives not merely the dates and statistics, or salient features of the times, 
life; and authorship of philosophical writers,which form the beginning, middle 
and end of so many works on philosophy and literature. This is well as far 
as it goes. But it is only the bare frame, or rather scaffolding, worth very 
little without the edifice to which it is subsidiary. It is Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. This volume is nosuch empty and shapeless monstrosity. It gives 
not only, nor mainly, the biography of philosophers and historical incidents of 
their times; but it presents the philosophy itself in its living growth, with its 
modes and stages of unfolding, and inits continuous, though often serpentine, 
sometimes labyrinthine, coifrse of onward genetic movement. And this is 
the especial merit of this work, that it gives us not merely philosophers, but 
their philosophy, and the living processes of its growth—together with all the 
authors and literature related to, or any way illustrating the subject. 

Whoever follows the author in the working out of this method, with refer- 
ence to the great fontal thinkers of the last three hundred years, will feel new 
light and power in his own progress in philosophic knowledge and _ insight. 
Let him begin with Bacon and the development of the inductive system; or 
pass to the great continental leaders of thought, their followers and antago- 
nists—Descartes starting with his cogito ergo sum, and such followers as 
Geulinx, Malebranche and others; Spinoza, with his famous definition of 
substance as that ‘‘cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu alterius ret, a quo 
Sormari debeat,” from which pantheism comes out as freely as yarn from a 
distaff; then to Locke giving out afresh, in Britain, a partial but vacillating 
sensism which set in motion the currents ending in the idealistic Realism of 
Berkeley on the one hand, and the half sensuous, half idealistic Nihilism of 
Hume on the other ; Leibnitz with his monads and pre-established harmony, 
and his wonderful fertility of germinant ideas, some of which have been ex- 
ploded indeed, while much remains added to the permanent accumulations 
of philosophy ; notably his marking the grades of Clear, Distinct and Ade- 
quate Knowledge, in contrast to their respective faults of Obscurity, Confusion 
and Inadequacy. To have demolished the famous aphorism of the Lockian 
or sensuous philosophy, #zhé/ est ix intellectu guod non fuerit in sensu, with 
the three words, wisi intellectus ipse, and sent it down through the centuries, 
were itself glory enough for one man. 

Then passing by others to his analysis of Hume’s skepticism, and its 
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awakening of Kant’s critical inquiries into the limits of human knowledge, 
and of its subjective and objective elements; the consequent Critique of Pure 
Reason; together with his endless fertility of problems of unequalled depth 
and subtlety, of categories and antinomies, of Reason Speculative running our 
knowledge into a thicket of contradictions, itself contradicted and subverted 
in turn by the Practical Reason that should govern us, we need hardly say 
that this collossus of modern speculation, in himself, and the impulse he 
imparted to contemporaries and successors, occupies quite the largest space 
of any in the work. Indeed, the exhaustive presentation of Kant’s biography, 
writings, and philosophy, and of his followers and adversaries up to the time 
of Fichte, would itself make a solid and most valuable volume. 

Then no less valuable is his showing how from Kant’s great principle of the 
essential subjectivity of all that is phenomenal in things known Fichte ar- 
gued that the things themselves, as well as their phenomena, were merely 
egoistic, ideal, or subjective. Thus monism was posited in a universal egoism, 
which Schelling developed into a more absolute and transcendental identity of 
subject and object, the knower and the known. From him and the successive 
modifications of his doctrine under the influence ef the writings of Giordano 
Bruno and Jacob Behme, till it approximated mysticism, the author passes ~ 
to Hegel, and his system of Absolute Idealism, under one aspect of which 
Thought and Being are identified; under another, Puve Being=nothing— 
which in its ultimate outworkings, at once identifies and nullifies, confounds 
and vacates all existence. In the same way Schleiermacher, Herbart, Beneke, 
Schopenhauer, are successively treated, after which he exhibits the present 
state of philosophy in and outside of Germany, noticing every continental 
author of any moment, and handling with utmost thoroughness every such 
leading philosopher as Cousin and Trendelenburg. 

It was not to be expected that a German writer should have more than a 
general acquaintance, and that with a few of the more illustrious and repre- 
sentative philosophical writers of this century in Britain and America. This 
defect is supplied by the admirable appendix, amounting to more than one- 
fifth of the volume, furnished by President Porter. No man living is better 
qualified by his learning, catholic spirit, and judicial insight, to do this work. 
Scarcely a writer of any mark in British or American Philosophy is over- 
looked. Even those who have only made anonymous contributions to meta- 
physics, if of any importance, and known, are mentioned. Great writers, or 
leaders of schools of thought, like Reid, Stewart, Brown, Hamilton, Herbert 
Spencer, Edwards, and others, are carefully analyzed, much after the manner 
of Ueberweg. Some parts have tasked the author’s candor, delicacy and 
tact to the full, when writers and treatises are mentioned to which he sus- 
tained a polemical relation. But his fairness rarely is at fault. This part 
enhances the value of the book, not only for English-speaking students, but 
for all others who desire a knowledge of what Anglo-Saxons have done in 
philosophy. , 

The second Appendix, by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., late Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the Royal Colleges of the University of Turin, occupies something 
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like one-tenth of the volume, is exceedingly learned and thorough, and does 
the same work for the Italian Philosophy which Dr. Porter had before done 
‘for the British and American. It reveals a speculative or philosophic life in 
Italy which we had scarcely looked for, and furnishes information about it 
no where else accessible to the English reader. 

It ends with avery complete index of both volumes, which adds immensely 
to the value of works of this kind; and the whole makes the most important 
recent addition to our resources for philosophical study. L. H. A. 


Syllabus of Moral Philosophy. Partl. By Rev. D. S. GREGORY, D.D., 
Professor of Metaphysics and Logic in the University of Wooster, Ohio. 
Printed for the class of ’74. This excellent Syllabus gives the heads, with 
very complete logical divisions and sub-divisions, of Pure Ethics, to be 
followed, we take for granted, by another on Applied or Practical Ethics. 
It starts upona right foundation, and raises upon this the right superstructure. 
In the hands of a competent and live teacher, who lights up the whole sub- 
ject by adequate oral lectures and comments, such a syllabus is the best form 
of text-book in these departments. It is an earnest too of excellent future 
work by the author in this field. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gam- 
bold, Hervey, and Broughton, With Biographical Notices of others. By the 
Rev. L. Tyerman. Harper & Brothers. 

The author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Wesley,” has shown himself a pa- 
tient and careful investigator, in the sphere of biographical research, and his 
record of Wesley is one of the most complete and exhaustive of biographies. 
But around the founder of Methodism were grouped in sympathy, if not 
ecclesiastically, a remarkable body of men, some of whom are deserving of 
more attention that could be paid them in a work expressly devoted to Wes- 
ley as the leading subject. Concerning these, Mr. Tyerman could not but 
collect much valuable information, too .precious to be lost. He has judged 
wisely in embodying it in a volume issued in uniform style with the volumes 
on Wesley already published. 

Among the characters he has here portrayed, there are some in whom we 
feel more than ordinary interest. Hervey was one of these, and the contro- 
versy which followed upon the intimate and friendly relations he so long sus- 
tained to Wesley, naturally attracts our attention. Ofthis Mr. Tyerman has 
given his own version, a version we doubt not substantially correct, although 
we should be disposed to make some abatement from the severity of his 
judgments. He throws heavy blame upon the Rev. William Cudworth, 
whose name is made familiar to us by the writings of Dr. Bellamy, who criti- 
cized his views. If there was any one being with respect to whom Wesley vi- 
olated the rule, ‘‘let not the sun godown on your wrath,” it was William Cud- 
worth; and we should have been glad if Mr. Tyerman had brought him out 
more distinctly, and in bolder relief than he has done, 
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Beside the characters named in the title page we have frequent references, 
as in the preceding note, to Charles Wesley and to Whitefield. These, with 
John Wesley, constitute a group who are designated by Mr. Tyermam as. 
Church of England Rtualists, up to the time of their separation from the 
University of Oxford. It is curious to trace the process by which their ritu- 
alism was eliminated, and they were brought into harmonious codperation in 
a movement which has deservedly became historical. Much that is recorded 
of them will appear strange to the reader, buf he will admire that ordering of © 
Providence which made the circumstances of their age more powerful than 
University training to fit them for their work. This book is appropriately 
designated as a companion volume to ‘‘ The Life and Times of John Wesley.” 

Across the Desert; A Life of Moses. By the Rev. S. M. CAMPBELL, 
D.D., with maps and illustrations. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

This biography with its illustrations has twice the charm of many of our 
flashy novels, besides shedding much light upon the portion of Scripture on 
which it is founded, thus being profitable for instruction. 


The Board have also issued a memoir of George Paul, of Benita, one of our 
devoted missionaries, which, besides being a worthy tribute to its subject, gives 
information on African missions and people. 


The Harpers have brought out Anecdotes of Public Men, by JOHN W. 
FORNEY, originally published in the Washington Sunday Chronicle and 
Philadelphia Press, which are at least quite readable and entertaining. 


Dodd & Mead, of New York, are continuing their interesting, if somewhat 
highly, not to say over-wrought, biographies of the Pioneers and Patriots of 
America, by JOHN S. C. ABBOT. We have now before us the lives of De 
Soto, and Kit Carson, as recent additions to it. 

Mementos of Edward Payson, D.D., embracing a Sketch of his Life and 
Character, and Selections from his Works. By Rev. EDWIN L. JANES, 
With an introduction by W. B. Sprague, D.D., LL.D. New York: Nelson 
& Phillips. 

Probably no preacher and pastor of this country or century -has surpassed 
Edward Payson for solemnity, now verging towards severity, and now melting 
into unearthly love, in spirit and manner, in the pulpit, and in every sphere 
of life and action. He was apt to be fired into an agony of earnestness which 
often threw into his preaching, prayers, and private exhortation, a power al- 
most preternatural. So his ministry was great, typical and memorable ; and 
now, after near half a century, may be profitably held up as a counterpoise to 
dangerous tendencies of an opposite kind which are gaining strength. This . 
volume condenses the pith and marrow of volumes of his life and sermons, 
long out of print, and likely to remain so. There is no other practicable 
method of bringing them before this generation. 

The Story of Madagascar. By JOHN W. MEARS, D.D., Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. We are glad that. the story of the progress and for- 
tunes of the work of Christianizing Madagascar has been published by our 
Board, and that its preparation has fallen into the hands of one so competent 
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as Dr. Mears. No romance could be more fascinating. It affords rare op- 
portunity also to study heathenism, evangelical Christianity, high-churchism, 
and popery, as they appear side by side, and show their respective spirit and 
fruits on missionary ground. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Old Rome and New Italy. By EMILIO CASTELAR. New York: Harper 
& Bros. The writings of Castelar are invested with a new interest, now that 
he has been so deservedly elevated to the presidency of the Spanish Republic 
which owes to him more than it does to almost any other man. These 
sketches (if they may be so called) of Italy under some of its most interesting 
aspects date back a few years, but they are full of fresh and living interest. 
It is not a book of travels, nor a history; it is not an account of Italian art, or 
literature, or politics, or of the conflicts of Church and State; but it is all 
these mingled, wrought into glowing periods, brilliant with the light of 
imagination, and made living by the wonderful oratorical gifts of the author. 
It is a series of meditations, almost one might say of orations, upon some of 
the most stimulating and suggestive objects in Italian life and history. It is 
a book not to be classified, but sure to be eagerly read because it has a life of 
its own. Some of the subjects are, the Great Ruin, the Catacombs, the 
Sistine Chapel (wonderfully described), the Campo Santo of Pisa, Venice and 
the Lagunes, the God of the Vatican, the Ghetto, etc. Castelar’s sympa- 
thies are all with the new era, with the future of humanity. What remains 
to him of the Catholic faith is but a fashion, a garment easily to be laid aside. 
But his faith in God and immortality is distinctly proclaimed. |The Harpers 
are also publishing in their Magazine a series of remarkable papers from his 
pen on “‘ The Republican Movement in Europe,” in which he reviews the 
history and progress of modern political philosophy in a comprehensive 
spirit. 

Red Cotton Night-Cap Country or Turf and Towers. By ROBERT 
BROWNING. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. The fantastic title of Mr. 
Browning’s last poem is hardly explained or justified by its contents. Miss 
Thackeray, to whom it is dedicated, had happily called Normandy, ‘‘ white 
cotton night-cap country,” because all she saw in its sleepy fields was the 
bobbing white capsof women at work ; but there is only slight, if any, analogy 
between that and the subject or scenes of Mr. Browning’s book. His warmest 
admirers will hardly find much to praise either in the conception or execution 
of his theme, which is really unworthy of his acknowledged genius. It is the 
panegyric of an unhallowed love. We do not wonder that, with such a sub- 
ject, the whole tone of his performance should be lewered. There is almost 
no trace of those high thoughts and aspirations, by which many were once 
drawn to him, in spite of his obscurities of diction. The style is as tortuous 
as ever; nor does it well reward the trouble to try and find out what it may 
all mean. Of course there are occasional passages which reveal the old skill 
of the author, his cynical humor, his subtle analysis of character; but these 
do not redeem the poem as a whole. 
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Musings. By Gro. E. SHIPMAN, M.D. Chicago: W. G. HOLMES. 
New York: A. D. F. RANDOLPH. A small but handsome volume of devout 
but not common-place meditations. 


Farewell Address of REV. WILLIS LorD, D.D., L.L.D. Address of In- 
struction. By REV. JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. Jnaugural Address. By REV. 
A. A. E. TAYLOR, D.D., at the inauguration of the latter as President of 
Wooster University. The first of these addresses is a neat valedictory which 
is quite to the purpose, save in its advocacy of admitting females to the same 
classes and curriculum as males, in our colleges. Overlooking other difficul- 
ties, we think the physiological objections which we have lately seen put 
forth by eminent physicians, are insuperable; viz., that such a continuous 
course of severe academic study, imposed on girls at this period of life, inter- 
feres with the healthful development of the functions connected with mater- 
nity, and the bringing forth of a sound and vigorous offspring. Our own 
observation accords with this medical view, to say nothing further. The very 
appropriate address of Induction, seizes the opportunity to deal passing but 
trenchant thrusts at the heresies of nescience and development. 

The Inaugural by Dr. Taylor is an earnest and vigorous plea in behalf of 
‘‘the necessary alliance between education and religion.” 


Some Reminiscences of a Twenty Years’ Ministry in Princeton, N. F. By 
JAMES M. MACDONALD, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Princeton; 
McGinness & Runyan. 

In these days a twenty years’ pastorate over the same congregation is a 
rarity, and always evinces sterling qualities in the pastor; all the more so in 
the present case, as this is nearly or quite the fortieth year in the ministerial 
life of one whose ‘‘eye is not dimmed, nor his natural force abated.” May 
the promise of years of future service and usefulness be realized. 

These ‘‘ reminiscences” have interest and value, not mainly with reference 
to his own congregation, but especially for the great educational institu- 
tions, whose professors and students have so long and largely been connected 
with this ancient church. Probably no congregation in the land has had 
more members in it of historic significance, and of national or world-wide 
fame. And we think their pastors will testify that no class furnishes better 
parishioners or more attentive hearers. 


The Address before the Alumni of Bowdoin College, by D. R. GOODWIN, 
D.D., of the Philadelphia Divinity School, is an admirable exposition of the 
proper function of the American College, marked by the author’s accustomed 
penetration and comprehensiveness. A college is designed for ‘‘fundamen- 
tal,” not for ‘‘ professional education ;” and the best college education ‘is 
that which best trains and perfects the man, disciplining and developing his 
powers in the highest degree.” The study of language, of the classical lan- 
guages, accomplishes this result better on the whole than any single branch ; 
hence its need as a ‘‘ gymnastic for man’s education.” This is only one of 
several points, which we cannot enlarge upon. Dr. Goodwin’s introductory 
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characterizations of his former colleagues, Profs. Cleaveland, Smyth ant Up- 
ham, are very felicitous. 

The Alhambra and the Kremlin—The South and the North of Europe. 
By SAMUEL IRENAEUS PRIME. Author of ‘‘ Travels in Europe and the 
East.” New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. 

The dainty elegance in the mechanical part of this book is in keeping with 
the neatness and beauty of the style of description within. This is no rehash 
from guide-books, or repetition of what has been told us the thousandth 
time concerning the beaten round of European travel. It gives fresh infor- 
mation, from personal and original observation, of Spain and Russia espe- 
cially, not excluding other parts of the North and South of Europe, seldom 
traversed and written about by European travelers. Its value is increased by 
numerous and good pictorial illustrations. 


Songs of the Soul. By S. 1. PRIME, D.D. Carter & Bros. Printed on 
tinted paper, beautifully and tastefully bound. This is a fine collection of 
sacred songs, ‘‘ gathered out of many lands and ages,” and cannot fail to be 
a source of as great delight to its many readers, as the author tells us in his 
preface, its compilation has proved to him. 


The Messrs. Harpers have recently published /zmocent, by Mrs. OLIPHANT 
—one of her best novels,—the character of Innocent, though well-nigh im- 
possible, isdefinitely conceived and worked out ; Zhe Story of a Simpleton, by 
CHARLES READE; Strangers and Pilgrims, by MISS BRADDON ; He Com- 
eth not, She Said, by ANNIE THOMAS ; Murphy's Master, by JAMES Payn, 
a tale of Irish fidelity and lawlessness; a reprint of HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
sterling historical novel Zhe Hour and the Man; a library edition of A 
Strange Story, by the late LORD LYTTON; and Miss THACKERAY’S O/d 
Kensington, a charming story carefully worked out. 


Our usual Literary Intelligence, also a large number of book notices, par- 
ticularly in the departments of Biography, History, Miscellaneous and Gen- 
eral Literature, which had been carefully prepared, to our great regret, we are 
compelled to postpone, for want of space, to our next number, owing to the 
unexpected length of some preceding articles. 











